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IS A SOLDIER’S LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Lirr is the only possession which the rich and the poor, the fighting 
man and the talking man, the idle man and the working man alike 
have incommon. ‘To each and all it presents some sort of pleasure, 
affords some species of enjoyment. That poor creature, with dingy, 
greasy hat which barely covers a dirty, uncombed head of bair ; 
whose blotched face tells its story of drink; whose threadbare 
clothes cling clammily round his emaciated limbs, and who slinks 
aimlessly about in the neighbourhood of public-houses ; even that 
depraved and debased specimen of humanity has some pleasures in 
life. The man in comiortable circumstances wonders what can be 
the enjoyment which such a creature finds in the world. It is to 
some perhaps a matter of astonishment that he does not, with his 
own hand, end his days. But he has become as the wild beasts that 
perish, and they do not commit suicide. They wander about in old 
age if badly hurt, and await an end they cannot foresee, or are put 
to death as useless and an encumbrance by their own community. 
Some may say, “What a pity it is we cannot rid the world of our 
useless idlers in some similar fashion!’ It would, however, be a 
very invidious duty to settle who should be destroyed and who left. 
It would be comparatively easy to decide who are those that no longer 
serve any useful purpose as far as society in general is concerned ; 
but who would be rash enough to pronounce that any one of them 
has no further pleasure in life; no hope; or any of the enjoyments 
which spring from hope ? 
There is a well-authenticated old story of a governor at one of 
our penal settlements, who, having fixed the date when two of his 
g, remembered, a few days 
before the date named for the execution, that he had an important 
social engagement for that same afternoon. He sent for the men, 
and explained to them his difficulty. “It cannot matter much to 
you,” said he, “whether you are hanged on Tuesday or Wednesday 


convicts were to be hanged for stealing 


next. It is, however, a matter of some moment to me, and you 
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would greatly oblige me if you would consent to be hanged on 
Tuesday, instead of Wednesday as named in the Gazette.” The men 
were inclined to stand on their rights, so he told them to think over 
the matter. They came to him the next morning, and agreed to bis 
wish on certain terms, which he readily accepted. The conditions 
were, so much rum and so much tobacco for each day previous to 
their execution. A few days thus rendered happy were better to 
them than one more day of dreary existence on prison fare. 

Those men were true philosophers, no matter how bad may have 
been their moral character. To all civilized people, whether they 
do or do not regard human life in itself as an object of superstitious 
veneration, this story must be horrible from every point of view. 
The cold-bloodedness of the prison governor is no doubt as revolt- 
ing as the callousness of the condemned. The educated man who 
could, for a matter of his own personal convenience, advise in a 
friendly, in almost a cordial tone, two men about to be executed to 
allow their stay on earth to be shortened in return for a liberal allow- 
ance of tobacco and ram—such a man would nowadays have a short 
shrift amongst us. The view taken by the prisoners, however, is 
one which after all is only an exaggeration of what is common 
enough among us. It is the creed of many that man should go 
down the narrow incline which extends between the cradle and th 
grave With both arms stretched wide open, so as to miss no attainable 
pleasures during his short stay on earth. In fact, we may persuad 
ourselves that, after all, the value of life per diem may be measured 
in something not essentially different from the convicts’ rum and 
tobacco. It is profitless, therefore, to argue whether life is or is 
not worth living 


=) 


g, unless you know the views entertained by those 
addressed as to the end and aim of life. 

If I were asked, as a soldier, whether I thought a soldier’s life 
really worth living, my answer wouid be decidedly “ Yes,” though 
no other body of men have to run their race so near that undefined 
frontier which marks the boundary between life and death. To have 
lived a real fighting soldier’s life, means that you have become well 
acquainted with that bleak border-land of brooding darkness, and 
have often elbowed the old villain with the scythe on its narrow 
paths, and had many a hard tussle with him on its barren fields. 
But it means also, that life has afforded you opportunities of adding 
to the renown of your nation, and therefore to its power. Your 
country’s glory is no mere sentimental, intangible possession. It is 
a considerable part of its greatness and strength, and he who can 
add to the fighting reputation of England does her a service worth 
living to attempt, worth dying to accomplish. 

The subject should be considered from both its physical and moral 
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aspects. That is, we should examine what are the chief animal 
enjoyments which the career of a soldier affords, and what is the 
moral teaching it supplies. Has it any loftier aim than that of legiti- 
mate, or even praiseworthy, personal ambition? Does it present 
nothing more noble, I may say more holy, than a thirst for pleasure, 
for personal renown or aggrandisement ¥ Are all its objects utterly 
and entirely selfish and egotistical? After all that can be said in 
praise of the soldier’s manly enjoyments, which so often surround 
his life with a halo of romance, they are, it must be admitted, mostly 
of a nature that can be partaken of by the mercenary, who fights 
for pay, or because he sees in the soldier’s career that is open 
to him, so many chances of advancement. The Germans and the 
Irish who joined the Northern ranks by thousands during the Con- 
federate war, had no sentiment in the matter. To them it was a 
matter of money. They obtained high bounties, ranging up to 500 
dollars, and good pay. No love of country, no high sense of duty to 
be done, influenced them in their selection of a career, and to many 
of them, the soldier’s life, as a daily pastime, may have had such 
strong attractions, that no other inducements were necessary. 

To the very sensitive soldier, there are occasions when life seems 
intolerable. Under the influence of this feeling, many have put an 
end to their own existence. Some have killed themselves, others 
have induced their friends to perform the solemn office, whilst others, 
of a hotter, more vigorous temperament, have accomplished their 
end by rushing into the thickest of the fight. Death to these last 
named brings with it the additional satisfaction, that, even 
in dying, they inflict serious loss upon their country’s enemies. 
How much finer would have been the death of Saul, if he had thus 
died upon a heap of slain Philistines, in the foremost ranks of 
his army! He preferred ingloriously to retreat as long as he 
could, but at last, when hard pressed and about to be overtaken, he 
killed himself to avoid the abuse and the death-blow of his hated 
enemy. The “child of despair”’ has seized upon the minds of many 
commanders situated as Saul was then. Some have killed themselves 
sooner than be taken prisoners and condemned to march in chains to 
swell their victors’ triumph; some to escape the cruelties to be 
expected from an enemy flushed with victory ; and others, to avoid 
the still more cruel scorn of friends and comrades, or the often 
senseless rage of a people rendered cruel and bloodthirsty by the 
humiliation of national defeat. 

Nothing in General Gordon’s Khartoum diary interested me more, 
as I read it at Khorti, than those pages where he argued out the 
question, whether he should allow himself to be taken prisoner, 
in the event of the place falling before the relieving column could 
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reach it. There the instincts of the true soldier contended with the 
religious belief of the sincere Christian. 

There have been in all ages instances of men suspected, correctly 
or falsely, of cowardice, making up their minds to die in the midst of 
the enemy. ‘They could bear this suspicion, this imputation, no 
longer. Life had become odious, intolerable with such a cloud hang- 
ing over them, and they decided, if not to disprove it, at least to wipe 
out all remembrance of it in history by an heroic and noble death. 

The death of Edward Montague, the first Earl of Sandwich, is a fine 
instance in point. I believe he was indeed as truly a brave man as he 
was known to be an able and experienced sailor. Hehad had to do, 
however, with ignorant, jealous, and conceited companions in arms, 
who had unon many occasions striven to conceal their ignorance of 
seamanship, by recommending rash adventures. Ilis superior know- 
ledge of naval matters irritated them, and his invariable caution 
gave them a handle for the diabolical revenge of imputing his pru- 
dence to want of personal courage. The old proverb of “ give a dog 
a bad name,” &c., is fully borne out in the fighting professions. To 
suggest the idea that soldier or sailor Jacks pluck, is to condemn him 
to worse than death, and if the insinuation be unfounded, by what is 
indeed not only the most cruel, but the most unjust of sentences. It 
is one of those accusations that carries condemnation with it. The 
accuser has not to prove his case, he has only to hint his charge. It 
is upon the unfortunate accused that the onus of disproof rests, not 
always an easy matter in such cases. In Lord Sandwich’s case, this 
dreadful, this intolerable imputation poisoned every pleasure, and 
robbed life of all enjoyment. He knew it to be a lie, and this mad 
the pain still less endurable. A fleet was fitted out, under James, Duk« 
of York, to fight the Dute} 
resolved to give the lic to his envious accusers by a hero’s death in th: 


1, which he joined as second in command, 


midst of his country’s enemies. In the great battle which ensued, 
he fought his ship, Tie Prince, as long as her guns could be fired. 
A fire-ship bore down upon her, and she was soon in flames. He 
worked hard to save the few of his crew still alive, but refused to 
leave the ship himseif, and heroically went down in her. That 
battle was marked by much hard fighting, and by many a gallant 
deed, but its most memorable, most solemn incident was the resolute 
death of this high-spirited, self-made man. 

he old court etiquette of Coomassce required the defeated king 
to kill himself. Tle sat on a barrel of gunpowder and exploded it 
It was an axiom with the Ashantees—a proud, warlike people—that 
their king should never be taken alive, or witness the triumph of 


their country’s foes. Life under defeat, under humiliating condi- 
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tions, was not supposed to be worth living by the king of such a 
sensitively proud nation. 

In our own time, we have had instances of men committing 
suicide after an action in which they imagined that some failure, 
some great loss of life, or some loss of credit, was attributable, or 
would be attributed to them. ‘To men of a very sensitive nature, 
any accusation that can in any way be twisted into meaning want 
of honourable feeling, of courage, even of coolness in action, is real 
torture. ‘To some it is beyond bearing, and I have known instances 
where the leader whose brain was less hard than the heart was strong, 
ended his days with his own hand sooner tian face the angry, per- 
haps cruel criticism of the public. Looking at existence purely 
from a soldier’s point of view, it is incomprehensible how men can 
eare to live, when honour, the salt of life, is no longer one of its 
recognised ingredients. Defeat may, however, be as full of honour 
as the most celebrated victory. The accidents of war have always 
been and must always be numerous. They cannot all be foreseen, and 
it is most difficult to allow for their unknown quantity, even in the 
calculation of chances. .A thunderstorm with heavy rain may entirely 
upset the best-laid scheme; an accidental grit in the eye, or any 
violent and excruciating ache, may incapacitate the ablest commander 
at the most critical moment of an action. A cyclone or very violent 
storm may send to the bottom the whole fleet upon whose protection 
the country had reckoned. Although without doubt success gene- 
rally attends upon military genius, no matter how clever the plan, or 
with what foresight it may have been devised, defeat is still always 
possible. The leader who fighting for his country only, with no thought 
of self, committed suicide merely because his pride did not allow 
him to brook defeat, might by so doing seriously injure his country’s 
interests. To leave an army at such a time without the head accus- 
tomed to command, might be its ruin. The battle may be lost, but 
its loss may not render hopeless the attainment of the aim, the 
interests for which the nation was contending. <As long as a man 
can be of any use to his country, it is highly criminal on his part to 
end his days because of any personal consideration. Of course I do 
here take into account the religious aspect of the question. It is, 
however, to my mind a very different matter when the lost battle 
has been fought in a man’s own interests; in some dynastic cause 
that affected chiefly his own family. It was but fit and becoming 
that Richard III. should die on the field of Bosworth. Had 
James II. had any nobility of sentiment, instead of galloping from 
the Boyne to Dublin, he would have ended his useless life by a 
charge into the ranks of William’s Enniskilleners. If Monmouth 
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had been made of the stern stuff from which heroes are moulded, he 
would have died in the “‘ Bussex Rhine” on Sedgemoor with the 
poor country folk who had risen in his cause; and surely, if Napoleon 
had been truly a gentleman, his body would have been found at 
Waterloo amidst the fallen of that glorious Guard who had lived 
and died for him and for his dynasty. 

The commander may be set a task by a Government ignorant of 
war, that is beyond the power of the army or fleet detailed to 
attempt it. Or the ruling power may, in the progress of some im- 
portant operation, so interfere with it, or even withdraw from the 
leader’s command some important part of his forces, as to render 
success difficult, perhaps impossible. This was the fate of General 
McClellan during his Peninsular campaign in 1862; and how many 
have been the misfortunes of Austria, through the interference of 
the Aulic Council in the conduct of affairs in the field! A com- 
pletely invested fortress, unless relieved from without, must fall. 
But when the Governor surrenders his sword, he may have every 
reason to feel, that by the vigour and obstinacy of his defence, he 
has gained for his army and country as much renown as the besiegers 
have done by their persistent attacks and final assault. Sebastopol 
fell, but Todleben’s name will be remembered with gratitude by his 
country, and with honour by ail nations, long after the names and 
titles of the allied commanders have sunk into oblivion. 

As a rule, however, the world, and history which records its views, 
forms its opinion by results. Wars undertaken in the holiest, the 
noblest cause that man ever fought for, have, in some instances, been 
forgotten, because, on account of their failure, history has even 
grudged them mention in a foot-note to some one of her pages. 
Although, to judge events by this rough-and-ready mode may be 
occasionally ungenerous, I think commanders are generally content 
to acquiesce in it. If they are given all they ask for, and are allowed 
to begin when they consider it necessary, they should succeed. If 
under those circumstances they do not succeed, they must not com- 
plain if their country lays the failure at their doors. 

There was something grand in the conduct of the barbarian chief 
from the banks of the Ebro or the Rhine, deliberately selling his life 
as dearly as he could on the field of battle, sooner than as a 
prisoner contribute ‘to make a Roman holiday.’’ Pride of race and 
of nation often prompted his action, quite as much as, perhaps more 
than, any personal feeling. He could not reconcile himself to the 
horrible idea of his country’s king being degraded in chains to amuse 
and gratify the insolence of a mob on the banks of the Tiber. In 
dying nobly on the field of battle, he left behind him a name that 
would perhaps in future years serve to strengthen the nerve and 
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daring of his countrymen for further contests. What more valuable 
gift can a man bequeath his people than renown It is no tinsel orna- 
ment, but a substantial advantage, intimately connected with the 
power and therefore with the material interests, of all nations. The 
martyr who preferred to be torn dy lions in the arena sooner than 
deny his Saviour, not only died in the loftiest of all causes, but left 
behind him a testament which he thus sealed with his blood as an 
evidence of the truth for which he voluntarily died. His death was 
thus of far more use to the cause he loved than if he had worked for 
that cause during the full ordinary term of human life. And so it 
is with soldiers in action. The man who thrusts himself forward in 
the deadly breach to what is almost certain death, sets an example to 
all within reach of his influence that at such a moment may be worth 
a king’s ransom to his nation. He is for the moment, as it were, a 
great electrical accumulator, highly charged with animal mag- 
netism, which he seems to give off from him to all around him, 
imparting to and developing in them the noble daring and elevat- 
ing courage which are his very self. Perhaps this can only be 
fully realised by those who have themselves experienced the sensa- 
tion, and who have seen this curious influence exercised by one 
man over a crowd of others, at some moment of supreme danger. 
The meanest creature who has ever felt it will, I think, always 
afterwards acknowledge that for this moment alone a soldier’s life 
is worth living. It is truly an education to feel that even this 
vile body of ours can be thus illumined for the instant as with 
a spark of fire that must surely be of heavenly birth. As for 
the man himself who has caused others to act nobly, who has 
been cble to impart to those around that nervous daring which 
makes men forget self, if he survives, the remembrance of that set 
look of trusting determination which lit up the faces of those who 
followed him, will be his most living pleasure for ever after. No 
matter how modest he may be, he will feel that he has served Eng- 
iand well and nobly ; and what earthly feeling can afford such intense 
sitisfaction ? 

The soldier who in some daring venture, where every chance is 
against his living through it, risks the life which is his all, his very 
self, in his country’s service, enjoys a rapturous pleasure far beyond 
all other earthly enjoyments. No matter how humble be that 
man’s lot in life, he will carry with him to his grave the intense 
realisation of an ecstasy unknown to the proudest, the richest, who 
has not so fought for his country. The consciousness of duty of 
this nature fearlessly rendered to the State, makes the blood of the 
most modest tingle with a manly pride that is difficult to suppress. 
The admiration and applause of the simple-minded men who follow 
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their captain because they trust to his leading, is a species of adora- 
tion, a sort of incense offered up on the shrine of heroic manliness, 
that is calculated to throw for the moment even the best-balanced 
mind off its guard. The unknown stripling David, fresh from the 
care of his flock, became in a few minutes by his gallant contest with 
the giant, the idol of the army of Israel. The craving of man in 
all ages for a visible God, is not only the parent of many religions, 
but of the hero-worship of all times. In the very early history of the 
world the line of demarcation between the God and the hero was 
small ; indeed the idea as well as the terms were almost synonymous. 

Is it not easy to understand how, after his first battle, David as a 
soldier must have thoroughly felt that life was worth living’ 
When he brought to the camp of Saul, the head of that foe who had 
so often mocked the hosts of Israel and derided their want of courage, 
how pleasant to his ear must have been the shouts in his honour! 
They had little affinity to the cheers of a citizen mob for some 
favourite who for the moment is thought to embody its new- 
fangled views. They were the honest acclamations of admiration, 
and of heart-felt gratitude, for a great military service achieved 
for the nation. Unless the object of such spontaneous laudation 
be inaccessible to all human feelings, he must be touched by the 
reality and earnestness of this expression of his countrymen’s 
thanks for the service he has rendered the Empire. To the boy the 
admiration of his schoolfellows is far more subtle flattery than the 
applause of those he does not know. And so it is with soldiers. 
Although the first thought of the British soldier after an action is 
“ What will they say in England?” still the esteem and praise of 
comrades are more valued by him, than the acclamations of fickle 
mobs, and the accurately-measured praise of ministers. Surely there- 
fore life presents itself to the soldier in action under an aspect 
specially calculated to make it worth living. If this be so, it is a 
curious reflection that the fighting man can only best realise the 
value of existence, after lengthened periods of self-denial, and of 
abstinence from all creature comforts and the common enjoyments of 
life. Itis only by seriously risking his life in daring deeds, that the 
soldier can expect to appreciate fully how much a soldier’s life is 
worth living. 

All other pleasures pale before the intense, the maddening delight 
of leading men into the midst of an enemy, or to the assault of some 
well-defended place. That rapturous enjoyment takes man out of 
himself to the forgetfulness of all earthly considerations. He is for 
the time beside himself, and as it were a creature of another world 
acting under influences unknown before. In after years the pulse 
will beat quicker, every muscle and nerve will thrill with the old 
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excitement as the remembrance of those stirring moments comes 
back. But above and beyond all the pleasure which any such 
remembrance can afford, there are better and far higher reasons for 
the belief that the soldier’s life is worth living. His career is more 
chequered than that of most men. Living to-day in comparative 
luxury and ease, he is suddenly called upon to-morrow to endure 
long periods of privation, and to practise self-denial under discom- 
forts that often amount to positive bodily suffering. But at his 
most unhappy moment of hunger, thirst, and wretchedness, when 
nearly exhausted by fatigue and want of sleep, he brightens up as 
he remembers that it is for England he suffers. It was pride of race 
and of the uniform he wore, added to the inexpressible satisfaction 
which the performance of duty under trying circumstances brings 
with it, that made the soldier before Sebastopol forget the wants and 
privations, imposed upon him through the military ignorance of the 
English ministry. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that “all healthy men like ¢ 
the sense of danger. All brave women like to hear of their fighting, 


ighting, and like 
and of their facing danger.” No doubt there are thousands of our 
soldiers who do like war simply for the many healthy pleasures it 
brings with it. The good Roman Catholic takes a sort of pride in 
his rigorous abstention from meat for two days a week at this season 
of the year. The smoker, if a strict observer of Lent, will even go 
without his cigar. Ie dees so, not because he believes the Almighty 
takes any special interest in the particular nature of the food he 
supports life with, but because he believes it to be in accordance 
with God’s wish that he should practise self-denial in everything. 
Hence the satisfaction which this self-denial affords him. It is very 
much the same with the Alpine climber, the chamois-hunter, and the 
winter sportsman in the backwoods of Canada. There is not much real 
pleasure secured, no great amount of satisfaction experienced, except 
where there has beenastrain upon the powers of endurance which calls 
foradetermined exercise of great self-denial. The greater the hardships 
and privations, the more serious and perhaps appalling the dangers 
successfully surmounted, the more intense the sutisfaction. I might 
even say, there can be none of that pleasure, the remembrance of 
which in after life seems to “ cover you up like a blanket,” where no 
actual pain has been endured. If this be true of the traveller, the 
mountain-climber, and the sportsman bent on their own pleasure, 
how much more so is it true of the soldier who has the intense satis- 
faction of feeling that all his sufferings are on behalf of that 
glorious abstract idea which is symbolized by the magic words of 
Queen and country ? 

Yes, the soldier’s life is worth living. But to believe in this you 
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must expel from its supreme place among the recognised objects of 
existence that greed of gain which seems now to have fastened like a 
cancerous sore, upon most of the professions and callings of men 
outside the Army, the Navy, and the Church. This mad and restless 
longing for wealth at any price, and for the luxury wealth can 
purchase, is eating away the manly heart of the English nation. 
It has become a religion, with its apostles and its writers, ay, 
even with its poets. A specious rhetoric tries to blind men to the 
effeminacy its teaching engenders but seeks to hide. It derides 
the lessons which the history of the rise and fall of the great 
nations of antiquity conveys. Its one great commandment is, 
“ Be rich.” 

As yet there are happily thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, 
in these islands who have not bent the knee to this modern and most 
loathsome of Baals. In order that man should learn to despise “ the 
manly art of self-defence,” a new idol has been created for this 
modern philosophy, the idol of human life. Every practice that 
can in any way tend to endanger life or limb must be condemned. 
Those who do not hesitate to immure in unhealthy factories hundreds 
of men, women, and children in order that they, the speculativ 
employers, may become rich and leave large fortunes behind them, 
complain of the brutality of football, and pass laws to stop prize- 
fighting. This maudlin philosophy strikes at the foundations upon 
which great nations are built, and from which spring the manly 
strength and courage of their sons. 

The love of sport, of manly exercises, the exquisite delight of con- 
tending for superiority at rackets, cricket, football, polo, or with “the 
gloves,” or singlestick, or in the hunting-field or the gymnasium, so 
strong among our ancestors, is still happily strong amongst us. It is 
the exclusive property of no one class, nor even of the recognised 
defenders of our country. I rejoice to think that a very large section 
of our people are in fact still true soldiers at heart, though only a 
few wear a red coat. Love of country has been the poet’s theme 
and the brave man’s pride from the earliest times. 


‘What pity is it 


That we can die but once to serve our country! 


What British schoolboy has not worshipped at the shrine of men 
like Curtius and Decius, or gloried in the heroism of Epaminondas 
and of Leonidas, and of other patriots whose names brighten the 
pages of our dull school histories? The human heart is surely not 
capable of any nobler sentiment than that of patriotism! To serve 
our country in word and deed is the special—but happily not the 
exclusive—privilege of the fighting man, as devotion to God’s work 
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isof every Christian minister of religion. A determination to do our 
duty by the nation, come what may, and under all circumstances, 
is anoble resolve, that lifts man out of the slough of selfishness where 
so many inillions live, and are content todie. The inward satisfaction 
of feeling that you are doing your duty, under no ordinary diffi- 
culties, because it is your duty to your country, is great indeed. 
The vain man may be spurred to its execution by the hope that his 
actions will attract general attention and the applause of others. 
But the man of purer metal, of nobler stamp, the true knight, will 
serve on faithfully in the dark, where there is no possibility that his 
gallantry and self-devotion should meet with any recognition, much 
less any reward. 

One night, in that dismal winter of 1854—4, the Russians forced 
their way into our second parallel, and having driven out the over- 
worked handful of men on guard there, held it for some short space of 
time. When we, in our turn, drove them back helter-skelter to their 
own lines, and reoccupied the parallel, we found on its extreme left, 
where it dipped down into the Woronzoff ravine, one of our sentries at 
his post. The enemy had not had enough time to spread out as far as 
his post, although they had gone very near it. Ife was not, how- 
ever, one of those who run before they have been actually attacked. 
Ife saw that his comrades had bolted in a panic, and he must have 
fully recognised the danger he was in of being surrounded and taken 
prisoner. When found at his post, coolly looking over the parapet 
towards the Redan, as his orders were, he said that he had been 
posted there by his officer, and had no intention of leaving his post 
until he had been properly relieved. His coolness and high sense of 
duty made a deep impression upon my young mind at the time. No 
marshal’s baton was in his knapsack; he expected nothing, he got 
nothing. It was by accident only that his gallant conduct on 
that dark winter’s night was even known to anyone; but he must 
have had the satisfactory consciousness in his heart that he had done 
his duty. Tow many are the heroic deeds which are never heard 
of! How deep, how sincere has been the devotion to duty of scores 
Whose names are unknown! ‘That man deserved the V. C. more 
than many who obtain it by asking for it, and by enlarging 
upon their own deeds of heroism in order to obtain it. It is, I think, 
a pity that by regulation the fact of a man asking for the V.C. 
should not debar him from obtaining it. The consciousness that 
what a soldier endures is endured with no personal object in view, 
but from a lofty sense of duty to Queen and country, is more than 
food to the hungry. It brightens life at its worst moments, and it 
elevates the commonplace soldier to a position, which his mental 
superior in civil life can rarely attain even with difficulty. 
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How many soldiers and sailors have died nobly, whose very names 
have been forgotten because they have found no poet, no historian, 
to record their noble actions! How many have survived to find their 
achievements attributed to others, or at least to obtain neither reward 
nor recognition! This is a reflection that must make many blush 
whose deeds—perhaps less commendable—have been trumpeted in 
despatches, and loaded with honours and rewards. Many, indeed, 
have been the brave men, who after great services to the State, have 
died in peace unknown to fame! Their pride and modesty com- 
bined to prevent those services being recognised by the country they 
loved and served so well. 

The song which breathes of loyalty, or the poem instinct with th 
loftiest patriotism, stirs the senses and feelings of the coldest-blooded ; 
but the effeet is small compared with the electrifying influence exer- 
cised by the trusted leader, when he calls upon his men to stand by 
him, and do their duty to England in some approaching fight. The 


great national hero, Nelson, is replete with 


correspondence of our 
touches of that loyalty and love of country which, with child-like 
faith and trust in God, ran like a golden thread through every 
strand that made up his rope of life. In a letter of his now before me 
(I do not think it has ever been published ), dated * Vii fory, Mediter- 
ranean, January 13th, 1804,” writing to a friend who was thinking of 
quitting the public service, he says, “The plan of retirement, how- 
ever it may please ourselves, yet can seldom be realised : we owe 
much to ourselves, to our King and country; if we have talents, or 
the partiality of our King and country may think so, we have no 
right to keep them hid under a bushel; they are ours for the benetit 
of the community. I admit that community is not always grateful, 
and generally many in it are envious of our fair fame. I can speak 
from experience, but here I am, and only hope the French fleet will 
come forth, that I may finish an eight months’ cruise. I am so well 
supported that I ought not to doubt of success, although they are 
ten to seven, but our fleet is in high order and health.’ To this 
great patriot sailor, life was worth living as long as England had an 
enemy to be beaten ; as long as he could help to strengthen or add 
to the renown of the nation he loved so well. The maudlin philo- 
sophy of these metallic, super-civilised days, does not favour, much 
less commend, the contemplation of the Homeric deeds which gave 
a grandeur to the simplicity and tenderness of Nelson’s character. 
Some now even profess to sneer at the homeliness of the unaffected 
manhood which enabled him to scatter hostile fleets, and make 
England a word of victory, and renown, and fear on every sea her 


war-ships swept. ‘To the idler, the club gossip, whose life is one of 


selfish enjoyment, to cruise on and off Toulon for eight dreary 
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months would be the acme of misery. Life under such conditions 
of privation and dull monotony would not be to him worth living; 
but to the single-minded patriot Nelson, that loyal, gleesome 
schoolboy of the seas, the inner consciousness of duty done to the 
best of his ability, converted those weary months of waiting into a 
time of high-hearted expectation. 

The world without active patriotism and devotion to duty, would 
be a world without poetry, without beauty; but if wanting in that 
sturdy valour which both causes and enables its possessor to fight 
for his country, the world would indeed be but “ blank chaos come 
again.” Patriotism is in my opinion the mother of all the virtues. All 
that is best and noblest in man, is cradled in the love of home and 
country. From it springs that martial glory, without which no 
nation can be great or last long. But, for this true glory which 
like the forest tree takes root and spreads, the nation must pay in 
blood, the blood of her bravest sons. Happy the country which has 
devoted soldiers and sailors always ready to die for her, and thrice 
happy those who fa!l fighting in their country’s cause. 

Man’s brief spell of life here is soon over. For each of us, the day 
approaches quickly when the spirit must leave this frail body ‘ of 
crumbling bones and windy dust.’”’ When the end comes, the 
soldier who can truthfully say that he has striven with all his mind 
and strength to do his duty to Queen and country with honest, 
humble loyalty, will I believe realise that he has truly served his 
God, and that the life he consecrated to the service of England was 
certainly worth living. 


W OLSELEY. 
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On no subject is opinion more hopelessly divided than on the 
present condition of the drama. Some people speak of the dra- 
matic renascence as an established, unmistakable fact, a matter 
of common knowledge, like the French Revolution or the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. Others are never tired of proclaiming 
the decadence of the stage and deploring the incompetence of 
modern actors, the ineptitude of modern plays. For my present 
purpose, it is not necessary that I should declare for either party. 
Be the general tendency upwards or downwards, it can scarcely be 
maintained that the condition of things is ideal, or even rapidly 
approaching the ideal. No intelligent man will assert that the 
existing theatre affords him either the fullest quantity or the finest 
quality of pleasure which he can reasonably demand from the acted 
drama. This granted, we cannot but go a step further and inquire 
whether nothing can be done to develop the higher possibilities of 
dramatic art. It is mere foolishness to fold our hands and say 
“ The thing is hopeless: we are an untheatrical people.” We are 
nothing of the sort. How should an untheatrical people produce 
the greatest playwright and two or three of the greatest actors of 


g behind other 


recorded time ¥ When we find ourselves laggin 
nations in theatrical intelligence (for in that phrase our deficiencics 
are summed up), we must not lay the blame on Julius Cesar, or 
Hengist and Horsa, or William the Conqueror. Our character is 
blent and tempered aptly enough for the writing, the acting and 
the understanding of plays. How comes it, then, that in Paris, in 
Berlin, in Vienna, in Munich, in Dresden, in Copenhagen, there ar 
theatres that cater far more liberally for the intellectual man than 
any London playhouse, or than all our forty playhouses put together ? 
If we can find any circumstance common to all these cities and 
absent here, may we not fairly presume that we are on the track of 
the explanation? The one common characteristic of all the 
aforesaid theatres is that they are not required to return a large 
interest on capital invested in them by private speculators. It 
would be shorter to say that they are all subsidised, but the meaning 
conveyed would be inexact. Many of them, I have little doubt, 
could now get on without their subsidy, which is to be regarded 
rather as a means of affirming and enforcing their traditions than 
as an actual necessity of their daily life. The traditions are the 
essential thing, and the chief of these is that the theatre shall be 
regarded as an artistic institution, not as a money-making machine. 
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We have no theatre where this tradition obtains: therefore we have 
no abiding-place for dramatic literature, and no school of acting. 
Nor is there the smallest chance that this tradition will ever estab- 
lish itself at any existing theatre. It is conceivable, of course, that 
the exploiter of one of our money-making machines might some day 
be moved to sacrifice his profits in order to found an artistic institu- 
tion which should bear his name and be his monument; that is to 
say, he might endow his own theatre. This is conceivable, but I 
leave the reader to judge whether it is probable. We shall have 
to wait many a long day, I take it, for any innovation from within 
the theatrical world. 

“What is it that you complain of?” the champion of the existing 
order of things may fairly ask. ‘“ Have we not Shakespeare always 
with us? Were not three of his plays running simultaneously 
only the other day, at three leading theatres? Do we not see 
Sheridan’s two masterpieces, and Goldsmith’s one, as often as heart 
can desire—perhaps oftener ¥ Have we not men of great talent 
writing for the stage? Are not their plays accepted, produced, and 
applauded ? ILlas not Mr. Pinero, like Shakespeare, three plays run- 
ning simultaneously at three leading theatres’ And is not Mr 
Pinero a playwright the French and Germans might well envy us ? 
Have not Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan enriched the stage 
not only of Eneland, but of America and Germany, with a new 
and graceful literary and musical form? IJILlave we not admirable 
actors and delightful actresses?’ Is not the stage more prosperous, 
respected, and respectable than it ever was before?” All this is 
very true, and I rejoice to admit it; but now let us look at the 
opposite side of the case. 

[ have said that in many continental cities there are “ theatres 
that cater far more liberally for the intellectual man than any 
London playhouse, or than all our forty playhouses put together.” 
The reader may have thought this an exaggeration; but I shall prove 
it to be a literal fact. To that end, I propose to compare the whole 
theatrical history of London in 1888, with the single record of the 
Konigliche Schauspielhaus in Berlin during the first six months of 
the same year. I choose a German theatre rather than the Théatre 
Francais because Shakespeare enters into both the German repertory 
and our own; and I choose the Berlin Schauspielhaus rather than the 
Vienna Burgtheater lest I should be accused of picking out the very 
first of German theatres in order to strengthen my case. 

What, then, was the dramatic bill of fare in London during 1888 ? 
[ turn to Mr. Cecil Howard’s useful year-book, Dramatic Notes, with 
the following results :—Miss Anderson’s revival of the Winter's Tale, 
at the Lyceum, ran through the spring; the Daly Company pro- 
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duced The Tuming of the Shrew at the Gaiety ; Miss Wallis revived 
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As You Like It, for a short time at the Shaftesbury; and the 
Lyceum revival of Wacheth comes within the year by just two days, 
Thus we had four plays of Shakespeare, one produced by an 
American actress, another by an entirely American company. Our 
other classic revivals were Faust, for a short time, at the Lyceum; 
The Lady of Lyons (if that can be called classic), at the Shaftesbury ; 
and Masks and Faces, at the Haymarket. The only original plays of 
any importance produced during the whole year were Mr. Pinero’s 
Sweet Lavender, Mr. Haddon Chambers’s Captain Swift, and Mr, 
Gilbert’s Brantinghame Hall. Of original melodramas, we had 7/y 
Union Jack, The Armada, Tlands ACVOSS the NEA, The Monk’ s Room, 
and The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. Adaptations of novels were 
numerous, including Mr. Buchanan’s Pardners and Joseph’s Sweet- 
heart, Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s Ariane, Little Lord Iuuntleroy, several 
versions of Mr. Barnes of Ne iw York, Bootle 7 Baby, Thi Be n-my-Chree, 
The Scarlet Letter, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, She, and The Li an’s 
Daughter. Of the adaptations of foreign plays, the most important 
were The Arabian Nights, Thi Love that Kills (L’ Arlésienne), Thi 
Pompadour, The Tronmast ls Thi Scrap of Paper, Manma, and Thi 
Parisian Romance. Some original farces were also produced, among 
them, 7h: Paper Chase, The Don, lis Wives, Run Wild, Kleptoma i 
and Uneles and Aunts. To this list we may add, as “ sundries,” Mr. 
Buchanan’s Fuseination, Mr. Calmour’s Amber ITeart, The Stil 
Alarm, The Railroad of Lore, The Wife’s Seerct, and David Garrick. 

Is this, I ask, a reasonably satisfactory record for the forty 
theatres of a capital containing four millions of people, at a time, 
too, of unexampled theatrical prosperity? Excluding cases in which 
the talent of the actors gave a certain interest to trivial and even 
childish work, how many pieces, old or new, can we tick off in the 
above list as possessing the smallest intrinsic attraction for an 
intelligent adult? Apart from the four Shakespearean productions, 
how many plays are there on the above list that belong to literature 
in the sense of being readable? There are only two, or at most, 
three, that I, for my part, could read with any pleasure. Two of 
them, Sweet Lavender and Little Lord Fauntleroy, “ dally with the 
innocence of love, Like the old age.” The third is that artificial 
but sterling piece of work, Masks and Faces. I am far from denying 
that there is clever w riting in The Dean's Daughter, in Partners, in 
Captain Swift, in Brantinghame Hall; but, even if we had not lost 
the habit of reading plays, such works as these could never pass into 
literature. They are of the stage, stagy. They live their little life 
of weeks or months, and, when it is over, we suffer them, without a 
pang, to sink “ Into the blind cave of eternal night.” 

Turn we now to the Berlin Schauspielhaus. My information is 
gathered entirely from the advertisement sheet of the National 
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Zeitung during the first six months of 1888; and I must add that 
for nearly two months of that time the theatre was closed on 
account of the death of the two Emperors. Well, in these four 
months the Berliners were treated to four plays of Shakespeare: 
Othello (frequently), Zhe Winter’s Tale, Hamlet, and The Midsummer 
Nigit’s Dream; to Goethe’s Egmont; to Schiller’s Wallenstein trilogy, 
Kabale und Liebe, and Maria Stuart ; to Lessing’s Emilia Galotti and 
Minna von Barnhelm ; to Wleist’s Das Zerbrochne Krug (a classic of 
the German stage); and to Calderon’s La vida es sueno, Among the 
modern plays I find Von Wildenbruch’s five-act tragedy, Haro/d ; 
Paul Lindau’s Zante Therese (new) ; Wilhelmine von Hillern’s Die 
Geer Wally; anew play, Die Weisheit Salomo’s, and an old play, 
Colberg, by Paul ILleyse, one of the acknowledged leaders of German 
literature, who also produced a new one-act comedy ; Von Moser’s 
Das Stiftungsfest, a very clever play I am given to understand ; 
Freytag’s solid and admirable comedy, Die Journalisten, a piece so 
able as to remind one of Augier; and about a dozen other comedies 
and dramas, some of them evidently serious and ambitious works. 
Am I wrong in asserting that the four months’ record of this single 
theatre contains more matter worthy the attention of thinking men 
than the whole twelve months’ record of our forty playhouses ? 
Each of the two lists contains four plays of Shakespeare. Against 
one play by Bulwer Lytton, one by Charles Reade, and a vulgarised 
version of Fuust, the Germans can pit two plays by Lessing, five 
by Schiller, one by Goethe, one by Kleist, one by Calderon. Of the 
modern plays, I can answer from personal knowledge only for 
Colberg and Die Journalisten, both works of far higher calibre than 
any modern play acted in London during 1588. As for the others, 
I can only say that Zante Therese and Die Weisheit Salomo’s seem to 
have been very successful, and that their authors, Lindau and Heyse, 
are men of the first intellectual rank. Even supposing all the 
remaining productions to have been quite second-rate, they would 
scarcely be found wanting if weighed in the balance against The 
Dean’s Daughter, Brantinghame Ifall, Partners, and Captain Swift, to 
say nothing of Zhe Amber Lleart, Joseph’s Sweetheart, and Bootles’ 
Baby. 

If we include a second Berlin playhouse, the Deutsche Theater, 
in our survey, the intellectual disproportion between Berlin and 
London becomes positively ludicrous, not to say humiliating. This 
Deutsche Theater, I understand, is a private enterprise, conducted 
in accordance with an artistic ideal. Here the record of the same 
four months is even more varied and interesting than at the 
Schauspielhaus. It includes Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Macbeth ; 
Goethe’s Gotz and Fuust ; Lessing’s Nathan; Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
Kabale und Licbe, and Wilhelm Tell; Weist’s Prinz Friedrich von 
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Homburg and Das Kdtchen von Heilbronn ; Grillparzer’s Sappho ; 
Gutzkow’s Zopf und Schwert and Das Urbild des Tartuffe ; Lope’s 
Konig und Bauer; Calderon’s <Aleakle de Zalamea ; Echegarray’s 
Galeotto ; Bjornson’s Die Neuvermiahiten (De Nygifte); Freytag’s 
Die Journalisten ; Pailleron’s Le Monde ou lon s’ennuie 4 Augier’s 
La Cigué ; and new plays by L’Arronge, Schénthan, Emil Wolff, 
Paul Heyse and Max Bernstein. Either of these lists seems to me 
far to surpass in interest our pitiful London record, and, taken toge- 
ther, they are overwhelmingly strong; yet they represent only four 
months’ work in two theatres, as against twelve months’ work in two 
score. Meanwhile, of course, the minor theatres of Berlin were 
providing plenty of farces, original and adapted, spectacular pieces 
and comic operas. The Residenz-Theater was playing Dumas’s 
Francillon alternately with Ibsen’s Vildanden (Die Wildente) ; and th 
Royal Opera House was giving frequent performances of Wagner 
and other masters, native and foreign. Happy Berlin! 

Let us now see what a non-commercial English theatre might 
do and ought to do. Are not many of Shakespeare’s best plays 
practically dead to the stage’ Who, in our time, has seen King 
John, or the two parts of Ming Henry IV.; Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus, or Julius Cesar M Measuri for Measure, King Li t}* 
or Cymbeline ? Two foreign actors (if we can class Mr. Edwin 
Booth as a foreigner) have played Lear in London; a foreign 
company has produced Julius Cesar; the late Miss Neilson revived 
Measure for Measure for a short time; and Anfony and Cleopatra was 
attempted nearly twenty years ago as a tawdry spectacle at Drury 
Lane. Practicaily we may say that more than two-thirds of 
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Shakespeare’s plays have been laid on the shelf ever since Pheips’s 
management at Sadler’s Wells came to a clese. Is this as it should 
be? Is it not a standing reproach to us that Shakespeare has far 
more vitality on the German stage than on our own? “ But did 
Hamlet or Macbeth ever run for three hundred nights on the German 
stage?” No, truly; itis we who pay homage to Shakespeare by 
letting actors repeat his most exacting characters night after night 
till they become as tedious as a schoolboy’s task. 


here none of the plays of his contem- 


Shakespeare apart, are t 
poraries which an intelligent public would see with interest and 
pleasure from time to time? Are there not fascinating problems 
for the stage-manager and the actor in the works of Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Webster, Middleton, Heywood, 
Ford? And is there nothing worth rescuing from oblivion in the 
Restoration comedy, from Etherege to Farquhar? Has all its 
revelry of life and colour and reckless heathen merriment “ gone 
dead” for ever’ Were Goldsmith and Sheridan the only play- 
wrights of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century? Do Steele, 
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Mrs. Centlivre, the Colmans, Cumberland, Morton, Tobin, Holcroft, 
deserve the utter disuse which has overtaken them? Out of the 
whole English drama in short, from Marlowe to Bulwer Lytton, are 
there only a dozen or fifteen plays that have any right to revisit, 
now and then, the glimpses of the footlights ? If only asa matter of 
literary curiosity, should we not be glad to see, from time to time, the 
plays which enraptured bygone generations and in which the great 
actors of the past found their most famous parts’ We should 
then be able either to marvel once more at our grandsires’ folly or 
to realize that they were not such fools after all—an alluring 
alternative. 

I am far from arguing that a literary theatre should be a museum 
of dramatic paleontology, a place where fossil “specimens” of the 
antediluvian drama are kept on show. ‘There would surely be no 
harm in looking through our theatrical storehouse and giving the 
famous plays of our fathers an occasional airing. Some would be 
found to possess abiding vitality ; in others, no doubt, life would 
prove to be extinct. ‘These would be restored to the shelf, while of 
the others a representative repertory would be formed which should 
fairly illustrate the course of our dramatic development. But it is 
in relation to the drama of the present, “all a-blowing, all a- 
growing,” that a non-commercial theatre would be chiefly valuable, 
or at least ought to be in order to justify its existence. Here, again, 
one must guard against the appearance of wanting to galvanise into 
factitious life the so-called “ literary drama ’’—all sorts of dull and 
dead plays which never were alive, and which no human being, save 
the author and his coterie, can possibly desire to see on the stage. 
The man who has never written a blank-verse tragedy is about as 
rare as the man who has never had measles; but most of us, fortu- 
nately, soon see the error of our ways, and to go on Shakespearising 
is as unusual as to have measles over and over again. Still, the 
persons thus afflicted are numerous enough to constitute quite a little 
army, which would at once besiege a non-commercial theatre. 
They would have to be repulsed at all hazards, the back stairs being 
even more sedulously guarded than the main entrance. Plays for 
which there is no effective demand, which are radically unfitted for 
the stage, and gain nothing by representation, may be very good 
literature, but do not belong to the living drama. What class of 
modern work, then, would the non-commercial theatre welcome and 
foster? Why, plays that appeal to the thousands, not to the tens of 
thousands; plays that interest intelligent people without being suffi- 
ciently sensational, or amusing, or sentimental, or vulgar to run for 
two hundred and fifty nights; plays that have no star-part to tempt 
an actor-manager ; plays in which the female interest is weak ; plays 
that end, and must end, unhappily ; plays, in fine, that do not fulfil 
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all the thousand and one trivial conditions on which popular success 
is supposed to depend. The commercial manager is like the king in 
the nursery tale, who invites all the fairies to the christening of bis 
child. If but one of these potent influences is absent, he will go no 
further in the matter. “Strangle the brat,” he says, “or throw it 
out into the streets; it has no chance of life, and I wash my hands 
of it.” Many of the influences (not all) are in themselves mere 
superstitions ; but the very fact that managers and critics believe 
in them gives them a baneful potency. The non-commercial theatre 
should aim at freeing authors from the tyranny of the Great Public, 
by allowing them to appeal, when they are so minded, to the Lesser 
Public. A painter, a poet, or a novelist can, if he pleases, make 
sacrifices to his ideal. He may produce work which he knows will 
not please the great public, finding his reward in the approbation of 
his own artistic conscience. His work is there, it exists, even 
though it. be skied at the Academy or boycotted by Mr. Mudie. 
But the dramatist, under present conditions, cannot, be he never so 
willing, ignore the prejudices of the crowd. In order to exist at all 
(for a play in manuscript cannot properly be said to exist) his works 
must all be pot-boilers or would-be pot-boilers. He must write with 
the fear of the Philistine before his eyes, else he will never gain a 
hearing. One great function of the non-commercial theatre should 
be to encourage dramatists to play for smaller stakes than two- 
hundred or three-hundred-night successes. Few plays of modern 
life require such expensive mounting as would not be covered, and 
more than covered, by ten, fifteen, or twenty fairly-attended per- 
formances in the course of the season. If a play happened to 
attract the greater as well as the lesser public, so much the better. 
It would be played three or four nights a week until the first flush 
of popularity declined, and would then pass into the standing reper- 
tory. But the great point is that a success of esteem should be 
esteemed a success, and that plays should not be accepted or declined 
solely on the ground of their having, or not having, “ money in them.” 

Many playwrights, no doubt, have become so inured to their 
thraldom as to be unconscious of it. They have lost, if they ever 
had, the power of even imagining an audience more alert, more 
intelligent, more open-minded than the Great Public—or, as Ibsen 
puts it, the Compact Majority. But I appeal to the leaders of 
the stage—to Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones, Mr. Pinero—to 
say whether they have not again and again found themselves con- 
sciously sacrificing artistic considerations to the necessity of conciliat- 
ing the masses. Have they not altogether rejected powerful and 
interesting themes, which, for one reason or another, could not be 
treated in accordance with established formulas? In plays they 
have actually written, have they never dragged in “ female interest,’ 
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or “comic relief,” or some other statutory ingredient, to the serious 
detriment of the artistic whole ¥ Have they never brought plays to 


alame and impotent “ happy ending,” 


which should, by rights, have 
issued tragically ? Would they not even now welcome an oppor- 
tunity to atone for their pot-boilers by putting their deepest thought, 
their sternest logic, their keenest criticism of life into a play which, 
though it might not bring a halfpenny into their pockets, would 
embody, for once, their artistic ideal ?? 

In all this, of course, I am treating the non-commercial theatre as 
an isolated fact, and speaking merely of what it might do within its 
own walls. Tar more important would be its gradually-widening 
influence upon the theatrical world in general. If properly con- 
stituted and conducted, it would, I am sure, very soon attract an 
intelligent minority, large enough to prove it the right thing in the 
right place. But its work would then be only begun. It would 
gradually educate a wider public, and bring into existence (one may 
hope) a new school of playwrights, unbroken to the yoke of the 
present Compact Majority. This Compact Majority it would 
doubtless disintegrate, stimulating the theatrical intelligence of the 
better sort, and throwing the riff-raff back upon their beloved melo- 
dramas, opera-bouffes, and variety shows. Its effect on acting could 
not fail to be beneficent. Young actors would be enabled to gain 
manifold experience, under good guidance; long runs of six, seven, 
or even eight performances a week would be unknown; and in the 
course of time, no doubt, an actual training-school would be esta- 
blished in connection with the theatre, where aspirants could be 
taught in a year those rudiments of their art which they have now 
to pick up laboriously for themselves, and often entirely fail to 
acquire. The art of diction, now so hopelessly lost, might be 
recaptured. Actors would learn to put delicate light and shade into 
their delivery of prose, music into their declamation of verse. ‘ Dieu 
sait,’’ wrote M. Sarcey, the other day, “quelle est sur un public 
francais la puissance du vers bien frappé.” The English public, on 
the other hand, will applaud, in blissful unconsciousness, an actor 


‘* Who both by precept and example shows 
yi I l 


That prose is yerse and verse is merely prose.” 


Dramatic blank verse has lost all its charm, as verse, for the 
popular ear. And why has this source of pleasure, at once so subtle 
and so potent, run dry for us?’ Are the iambics of Shakespeare 
essentially inferior, as a metrical form, to the alexandrines of Racine 
or of Hugo? Perish the thought! 


1) Representative foreign plays, old and new, should of course be acted from time 


to time ; for an English theatre should take as its model German catholicity rather than 
French exclusiveness. 
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Furthermore, London is not England, and Great Britain is 
but the nucleus of Greater Britain. The success of a non- 
commercial theatre in London would lead to the establishment 
of similar institutions, either independent or affiliated, in the 
great towns of England and Scotland. Manchester and Bir. 
mingham are (roughly speaking) twice, Liverpool and Glasgow 
almost three times, the size of Munich and Dresden. Why should 
Munich and Dresden, and even much less important German towns, 
possess original and flourishing schools of dramatic art, while ou: 
own great towns are left at the mercy of the petty touring companies 
who mechanically mimic the “latest London successes”? It is 
a pitiful state of affairs; and if London once set the example of 
rebellion against mere money-grubbing in the theatrical sphere, the 
great provincial centres, to say nothing of American and colonial 
cities, would soon follow suit. Indeed, there is no reason why the 
initial impetus should not come from the provinces. Once illustrate 
in any English-speaking city the great principle which our race has 
hitherto ignored—namely, that there are noble p ssibilities in 
dramatic art, incompatible, in the long run, with thumping profits 

veneration of the drama 
throughout Anglo-Saxondom will be merely a matter of time. We 
lack neither the material means nor the intellectual aspiration for 
a great movement of reform; only we do not know how to set 


to the individual speculator—and the reg 


about it. 


May I take it that I have shown the abstract desirability of a non- 
commercial theatre? Let me ask the reader, at any rate, to grant 
my contention for the moment, while we go on to enquire into the 
possibility of securing such an institution here in London. 

The idea of aid from the State may at once be put aside. It is 
not within the range of practical politics. A democracy must be 
indeed enlightened before it consents to the appropriation of revenue 
to the fostering of high art. We can scarcely expect the Demos to 
say, “For our part, we are content with Zhe Good Old Times, and 
Uneles and Aunts, and Nadgy ; if we want Shakespeare and Goethe at 
all, we prefer them spectacularly and pantomimically treated ; but 
we are quite aware that our tastes are execrable, and that these are 
inferior forms of art. Go to, then, ye intellectual and «sthetic 
persons! take of our substance, and build your souls a lordly pleasure- 
house, a Palace of Art, an ideal Theatre ; and behold! we will come 
to it as often as we can muster up courage, and you shall educate us, 
and perchance in the fulness of time we too will be intellectual and 


wsthetic, even as ye are!” It demands a considerable stretch of the 
imagination to picture the Demos expressing itself in this humble 


strain ; but it is thus, and not otherwise, that a State Theatre can be 
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justified as consisting with the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The State Theatres of the Continent, where they exist in democratic 
countries, are all survivals from autocratic times. The Théatre 
Francais was already an ancient institution, confirmed in the respect 
and affection of the people, when the Revolution came. Even so, it 
might have gone the way of many other ancient institutions had not 
Napoleon protected it. Now, the French democracy would as soon 
think of abolishing the Louvre as of disestablishing the Théatre 
Francais. But if it had never existed until now, and were now to 
be created out of nothing, I question whether even the theatre-loving 
French nation would consent to be taxed in order that the Parisians 
might possess a model theatre. As to Germany, my information is 
imperfect, but it is notorious that most of the subsidised theatres are, 
and have always been, Hof-Theater, Court Theatres. The Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen, perhaps the best institution of its kind 
outside Paris and Vienna, was for a century maintained by the 
Court. The nation, which is extremely attached to and proud of its 
theatre, now supports it to the extent of some £5,000 a year; but 
the Radical majority in the Rigsdag has more than once threatened 
to withdraw this subsidy. Thus there is no precedent, so far as I] 
know, for a democracy demanding, of its own motive, to subsidise a 
theatre ; and we are not the people to set an example in this direc- 
tion. Shades of the prison-house of Puritanism still cling too closely 
around us. There are still thousands who regard the playhouse as 
the vestibule of Tophet; while immensely greater numbers look 
upon it with suspicious tolerance as at best a place of frivolous and 
childish pastime. Until a change comes over their mental attitude 
-and we can scarcely look for a sudden right-about-face—lI think 
an English State Theatre may be regarded as out of the question. 
Mr. Henry Irving, if I remember rightly, has suggested the 
establishment of Municipal Theatres, like the German Stadt-Theater, 
in the great provincial towns, and, no doubt, in London as well. 
Ilis idea seems to me theoretically preferable to that of a State 
Theatre; and it is perhaps not quite so remote from practical possi- 
bility. The German Town-Theatres are, I suspect, the outcome of 
oligarchic rather than democratic systems of municipal government, 
and thus form no exception to the rule that democracies do not of 
their own initiative consider themselves called upon to foster the 
drama as an art-form. Still, it isnot inconceivable that some excep- 
tionally enlightened community might in process of time be moved 
to place an endowed theatre on its educational budget, alongside of its 
art gallery, its museum, and its public library. The example, once 
successfully given either in London or in the provinces, would soon 
be generally followed ; and nothing more fortunate could well befal 
the drama, The support of the Town-Theatre would become a 
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matter of local patriotism; a healthy emulation would spring up 
between the great centres; and an intelligent interest in the stage 
would spread throughout the country. But as yet this consumma- 
tion is certainly not within measurable distance. Though one of our 
leading managers is a County Councillor, I am not aware that a 
Municipal Theatre formed a plank in the platform on which he 
stood ; and it will be some time, I suspect, before his colleagues and 
their constituents become alive to their opportunities and their 
duties in regard to the drama. 

Failing public enthusiasm, then, how about private liberality 7 We 
plume ourselves on being not only the wealthiest but the most generous 
of nations. Enormous sums of money are forthcoming every day 
for purposes in which we are very indirectly interested. Might 
not the enlightened generosity of one man, of a few men, or of 
many men, help the English theatre out of the slough of triviality ? 

The first thing to be determined, obviously, is the sum required to 
give the experiment a reasonable chance of success. In other words, 
what is the largest dead loss that would have to be faced under the 
worst of probable circumstances ¥ I put this question the other day 
to aman of wide theatrical experience, premising that (for argu- 
ment’s sake) I assumed the theatre to be rent-free. He placed th« 
largest possible excess of expt nditure over receipts at £5 000 a vear; 
but I think this was an under-estimate. The subsidy of the Théatre 
Francais, according to the latest information available to me, is 
nearly £10,000 a year, and to start with less than this would be to 
lame the enterprise at the outset. The romantic drama is necessarily 
more expensive to mount then the classic plays which form so large 
a part of the French repertory; the salaries of actors would be, on 
the whole, higher with us than in France; and a certain number of 
officials connected with the management would have to be more or 
less handsomely paid ; so that we should “stand to lose ” at least as 
heavily as our neighbours. Taking £10,000, then, as the annual 
income which should be secured before a start is made, we find that 
at four per cent. this represents a capital fund of a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Now, unless the millionaire be a fabulous animal, there must 
be a score of men in England at the present moment, any one of 
whom could forthwith draw a cheque for this sum and scarcely miss 
it, thereby securing himself an immortality of national gratitude. 
But that is perhaps not what the average sensual millionaire regards 
as good consideration. It would probably be wise to rest our hopes 
on a national subscription rather than on the munificence of an indi- 
vidual Croesus. A very slight acquaintance with the decimal system 
will enable the reader to calculate that £250,000 might be raised by 
twenty-five subscribers of £10,000 apiece, two hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers of £1,000, two thousand five hundred subscribers of £100, 
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or twenty-five thousand subscribers of £10. Which scale of sub- 
scription is the most likely, or least unlikely, I do not profess to 
determine. ‘The second seems to me not impossible. If there be not 
two hundred and fifty people in Eng!and who are willing to devote 
£1,000 apiece to an artistic (and philanthropic) enterprise of national 
importance, then our plutocracy is doomed indeed. 

The capital sum, once guaranteed, should be vested in a body of 
Trustees, in terms of a trust-deed which would iorm, so to speak, the 
germ or basis of the constitution to be ultimately established. How 
many Trustees? I would propose five or seven. They should be 
men of unquestioned social and intellectual standing; such men, 
for example, as Mr. Browning, Sir Frederick Leighton, Professor 
Herkomer, Mr. Alma Tadema, Professor Iluxley, Sir John Lubbock, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. John Morley, Lord Lytton, Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Burne-Jones—I write down possible names just as they occur to 
me. It might be found judicious to make the Poet Laureate and the 
President of the Royal Academy for the time being Trustees by virtue 
of their office, subject, of course, to their acceptance of the post ; 
and it would always be highly desirable to secure the co-operation of 
one of those men of finance and letters combined, of whom we have 
two or three in each generation. On the death or retirement of one 
Trustee the others should have power to elect a successor. The 
position should practically be one of honour, not of emolument ; yet 
it might be well to assign some small salary (say £100 a year) to 
each ‘Trustee, by way of reminding him that he is not a mere orna- 
mental dignitary, but has duties to perform. These duties should 
be: to appoint a manager and treasurer; to control the accounts of 
the theatre, guarding against peculation and corruption; to act asa 
court of appeal in all disputes arising out of the administration; and 
generally, without officious interference in details, to see that the 
funds of the theatre are applied in fair accordance with its ideal 
aims. In process of time a Trusteeship would doubtless become a 
coveted distinction. At least if it did not, the fact might be regarded 
as indicating that the institution had not struck root—a contingency 
to be hereinafter provided for. 

The Trustees appointed and the capital fund placed at usance, the 
income for a certain number of years would naturally be devoted to 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a suitable playhouse. 
It would probably save time and money to buy one of our existing 
theatres and start operations in this second-hand abode; but, in my 
opinion, this would be very unwise economy. ‘The institution should 
be a new departure in every sense. ‘The site, of course, should not 
be too far from the centre, but need not be in the very midst of the 
restricted area where our present money-making machines cluster as 
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thick as blackberries. It is much more important that the ground 
should be ample, so that the house may stand frank and free to every 
quarter of the compass. Safety and convenience apart, a theatre 
which is hidden away underground or sandwiched between two 
flaunting taverns, has a shamefaced and surreptitious air which 
wrongs the dignity of the drama. Many of our present playhouses, 
which make up for their exiguity of frontage by a meretricious 
effulgence of gas and electricity, may well suggest to the passing 
Puritan his favourite metaphor of the Gates of Gehenna. There is 
only one building in London at the present moment which, standing 
free on all sides, advertises itself to the naked eye, by means of its 
architectural features, as a theatre and nothing but a theatre; and 





even it—the Shaftesbury—is devoid of decoration except in front. 
Now, a theatre may be, ought to be, a building of graceful elevation 
and beautiful detail. The mere existence of a handsome well-pro- 
portioned theatre, which no one could mistake for a restavrant or a 
bonded warehouse, would do a great deal to elevate the drama in 
popular estimation. Not that it should be ostentatious in material or 
flamboyant in style. The Théatre Francais is one of the plainest 
buildings in Paris. In contrast with the Grand Opéra, it excellently 


illustrates the saying of Napoleon that the Comédie is the glory of 
France, the Opéra its vanity. Our theatre should be the glory o 
London, leaving to the music-hall and the gin-palace the vanity of 
gold and marble and granite and alabaster. The auditorium should 


not be too large (this is very important’): there should be a roomy 
entrance-hall, handsome staircases, wide corridors and crush-rooms: 
the stage should be ample, with a comparatively narrow proscenium- 
opening; and everything behind the scenes should be commodious 
and modern. 

Then, while the plans are under consideration, some competent 
person should be engaged to make a round of the endowed theatres 
of the Continent, study the history, constitution, and working routine 
of each, and draw up a full report. The information thus accumu- 
lated would enable the Trustees, under the advice of experts in 
theatrical affairs, to sketch an eclectic constitution, embodying su ‘h 
rules and traditions of the foreign theatres as seem best adapted to 
the particular circumstances of the English stage. The constitution, 
of course, should not attempt to provide a complete set of hard-and- 


(1) When Mr. Matthew Arnold was moved by the visit of the Comédie Francaise t 
moralise on our theatrical anarchy, to the refrain of *‘ The theatre is irresistible: 
organize the theatre,”’ he suggested Drury Lane as the fitting home for the State-organized 
enterprise of his dreams. ‘This choice would have been fatal. The huge size of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden (they were much smaller in ‘‘the palmy days” of last cen- 
tury) contributed not a little to the downfall of the legitimate drama. A theatre which 
seats more than two thousand people is nowadays an anachronism, except for specta- 
cular purposes. 
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fast rules for either the financial or the artistic conduct of the enter- 
prise. It should rather formulate the ideals to be aimed at than 
lay down in detail the means to be adopted. In short, it should 
be confessedly of a provisional ard tentative nature. Its object 
should be to place the institution under the control of honest, intel- 
ligent, and capable men, who should be left free to exercise their own 
judgment and profit by experience. A traditional constitution would 
soon grow up, worth reams of speculative bye-laws. 

Without pretending to have thought the matter out in all its 
details, 1 may perhaps suggest the main lines of a possible scheme of 
management. ‘The actual control of the theatre must, I conceive, 
be vested in one man. The government must be a monarchy, how- 
ever limited, and much will necessarily depend upon the election of 
the monarch. He must be a man of theatrical experience and in- 
stinct—so much is certain. Literary culture he should also possess, 
but the experience is the main thing. Without it a man of the 
keenest intelligence or even of the greatest genius is no more quali- 
fied to run a theatre than to drive a locomotive or command a steam- 
ship. It will be extremely difficult at first to find a manager with 
the requisite combination of qualities—at first, I say, for as time 
goes on the theatre will educate its own managers. Actors, unless 
they have retired from the stage, should be excluded; authors ad- 
mitted only under strict limitations as to the production of their own 
plays. There are three leading men in the theatrical world of to- 
day—I hope I may name them without impertinence, simply by way 
of illustration—who, if the theatre were started to-morrow, would 
seem to me almost equally well fitted to assume the management. 
They are Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Pinero. but Mr. 
Bancroft would probably be loth to renounce his expressed intention 
of returning to the stage; it would take a large bribe, I imagine, to 
tempt Mr. Gilbert from his retirement; and we could scarcely hope 
or desire that Mr. Pinero should abandon the creative work we all 
delight in, to devote the best part of his energies to merely regulative 
functions. I venture on this speculation in order to exemplify the 
difficulties in the way of selecting a manager. We should run the 
risk of finding, at first, that the good men were not available, and 
that the available men were no good. 

The engagement of actors, and the casting of parts should be in 
the manager’s province, and he should also have a determining 
voice in all questions as to the staging of a play, though he would 
no doubt often delegate the details to subordinates. As to the 
selection of plays, on the other hand, he should merely possess the 
casting vote in a reading committee. Jlow is this committee to be 
constituted ? At the Francais it consists entirely of actors ; but it 
would be rash, I think, to imitate that arrangement, for the present 
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at any rate. It needs authoritative tradition, and a corporate spirit not 
to be begotten in a day, to hold in check the prejudices, jealousies, 
and personal ambitions of a body of dramatic artists. On the other 
hand, it is highly desirable that the actors should take an intelligent 
and effective interest in the conduct of the enterprise. Some 
method should certainly be devised to give them their due share of 
responsibility, which is after all the best education. Might not the 
actors on permanent engagement—the sociétaircs, as it were—elect 
three of their own number to represent them on the reading com- 
mittee, the Trustees, on their part, nominating three non-professional 
members, and the manager forming the seventh?’ The three out- 
siders should of course be persons of literary and artistic acquire- 
ments; and on both sides of the committee women should be eligible 
as well as men. The non-professional members should receive some 
compensation for their loss of time; but this, too, should be a post of 
honour rather than of profit. 

The actors would naturally fall into two classes: the permanent 
associates, and the probationers on temporary engagements. It is 
very difficult to decide how far the associates (as well as the officials 
connected with the management) should be dependent for their 
remuneration upon percentages of profits. It would be a natural 
arrangement to assign to each a guaranteed salary, with the addi- 
tional right toa certain proportion of the yearly profits. But in 
the case of any one possessing an effective voice in the management, 
this would involve a constant temptation to sacrifice artistic ideals 
to mere money-making. How far frail human nature can be trusted 
to resist this temptation is a question the constitution-makers would 
have seriously to consider. A certain proportion of the profits 
should, of course, go to the pension-fund, a very important feature 
of the institution: for by offering assured positions and liberal 
retiring allowances, the management should be able to secure actors 
at far lower salaries, relatively, than now obtain in the theatrical 
market. Authors should probably be remunerated, as in France, by 
a fixed percentage on receipts; though this, too, is open to the 
objection of encouraging mere money-grubbing. 

“ While you denounce profit-hinting,” the sceptic may object, 
“you are careful to arrange for the disposal of the profits. Is not 
this an inconsistency?” Not at all. However rich the subsidy, 
the object of the management should be to make the theatre finan- 
cially prosperous, so far as that can be done without a descent to 
unworthy means, The Francais is the one theatre in Paris that 1s 
always full. It is far from desirable that any theatre, even if it be 
wealthy enough to afford the luxury, should play dull and incompe- 
tent plays to empty benches. The endowment should be a staff, not 
acrutch. There is all the difference in the world between exploit- 
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ing a theatre with no artistic ideal whatever, and sacrificing every- 
thing to a set of foolish dilletante fads. ‘The drama is essentially a 
popular art. If a theatre, after adequate trial, does not make for 
itself a public fairly commensurate with the effort it puts forth, it 
has certainly failed to establish its right to exist. 

Not long ago I heard one of our foremost playwrights maintaining 
that anything in the shape of an Endowed Theatre would quickly 
become a mere hotbed of jobbery and asylum for incompetence. He 
pointed to the thousand educational and charitable endowments we 
see on every hand, and asked how many of them had not in the 
course of years become mere Tom-Tiddler’s-grounds for privileged 
selfishness and greed. No doubt this has too commonly been the 
case; but the endowments thus misapplied were intended to benetit 
weak and voiceless classes of people, widows, orphans, and the like, 
who could not defend their own rights; at a time, too, when the 
public conscience was unawakened, and public opinion, if it existed 
at all, was inarticulate. All that is changed. An endowment devoted 
to the pleasure and profit of the community at large would now be 
under the public eye, and the press would take good care that the 
fund should not be glaringly misappropriated. Even nepotism and 
back-stairs intrigue (the forms in which corruption would be most 
likely to creep in) could scarcely run riot in these days of universal 
publicity. Man isnot perfect, and no more are his institutions ; but I 
think our Endowed Theatre might be tolerably well safeguarded 
against the inroad of crying abuses. 

To the second objection—that such a theatre would be an asylum 
for mediocrity—I reply that well-trained mediocrity is no bad thing, 
and better for most purposes than untrained genius. Besides, medio- 
crity is a large word ; it includes everything between Garrick and 
Mrs. Grudden. It is quite true that the greatest and most original 
geniuses are seldom to be kept within the limits of such an art- 
organization as we are discussing—an organization in which perfec- 
tion of ensemble should be preferred to striking individual virtuosity. 
Frédéric Lemaitre, probably the greatest French actor since Talma, 
was not a member of the Comédie Francaise. Rachel refused to 
become a sociétaire, and her genius was so brilliant and overwhelming 
that in the long run it injured the theatre both financially and 
artistically. People thought only of Rachel, crowded the house 
when she played, left it empty when she did not play, and forgot 
that its perfect ensemble was, after all, the abiding glory of the 
Comédie Francaise. In our own time, Madame Sarah Bernhardt and 
M. Coquelin, having developed too much individual virtuosity to 
keep their places contentedly as parts of an artistic whole, have set 
to work globe-trotting and dollar-hunting on their own account, 
without in any way endangering the prestige or position of the House 
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of Moliére. Similarly, in our Endowed Theatre, such a talent as that 
of Mr. Henry Irving would probably find no place. It is too over- 
powering. Mr. Irving is a man born to dominate whatever stage he 
treads, and in an ideal theatre no single star should be in the 
ascendant. If, then, we describe as “ mediocrity” all talent less 
commanding and peculiar than Mr. Irving’s, I am quite willing to 
admit that an Endowed Theatre would become a home for mediocrity ; 
but I trust it would be the golden mean between sensational indivi- 
dualism and colourless incompetence. 

Can there be a more interesting experiment than this of adminis- 
tering to the English drama the one restorative which has not yet 
been essayed? Monopoly and free-trade have both been tried and 
found wanting; it is time that endowment should have its turn. 
Wherever it has come into play on the Continent, endowment has 
been more or less successful. Sometimes it has been gloriously 
efficient, as in Paris, in Vienna, in Copenhagen. Everywhere it has 
at least enabled the acted drama to maintain its place as a serious 
art-form, claiming the respectful consideration of intelligent men. 
Further, it may be said that no unendowed theatre has ever rivalled 
the least of the subsidised houses in permanence, dignity, and use- 
fulness. Thus the chances are entirely in our favour if we set about 
the task judiciously. “ But if it should not strike root ?” you say ; 
“if it should fail ignominiously ?”” For that possibility provision 
will be made in the trust-deed. If, after the lapse of, say, twenty 
years, the trustees shall be of opinion that the theatre does not in 
any measure fulfil its purposes, the experiment shall be abandoned, 
and the endowment-fund either returned to the subscribers, their 
heirs or assigns, or applied to any other object of national impor- 
tance that they may appoint. But once place the theatre on a sound 
financial basis, and there is little fear of artistic failure. The ground 
is prepared ; plant the sapling carefully, and it will soon become a 
great tree. The intelligent classes no longer ignore the theatre, as 
they did five-and-twenty years ago. There is a general craving for 
dramatic entertainment. People go to the play, talk about it, some- 
times even think about it; but if they have any pretensions to cul- 
ture, they do so in a shamefaced, apologetic way, feeling (only too 
justly as a rule) that they are concerning themselves with childish 
things, the lollipops of life. They ask for nothing better than to 
be enabled to indulge their theatrical appetites without detriment to 
their self-respect. They long to see the drama assume an adult 
status among the arts; and it will never don its toga virilis until it 
has ceased to be at the beck and call of the childish multitude. The 
Compact Majority has its rights, but, in the realm of art, it ought 
not to bear “ solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 

WitiiamM ARCHER. 











ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
II. 
11I.—THE FOUR ROYALTIES. 


De Mvsset was unwilling to take up his pen any more. His 
intellect was growing more and more gloomy. Almost a miracle 
was necessary to bring it out again in all its brilliance. The Empress 
Eugénie, who has now taken refuge in Bossuet and in the Jm/tatio 
Christi—one might almost say in the imitation of the Mother of 
Sorrows—liked de Musset greatly, as she liked Octave Feuillet and 
Victor Hugo. She always hoped to see the poet finish his tragedy 
Frédégonde. “ Rachel would be so lovely and so terrible in it 


+B) 


the Empress used to say, and she implored all her chamberlains to 
put the golden pen once more in de Musset’s hand. 

Count Bacciochi went more than once to the Rue Mont-Thabor 
with the Empress’ compliments, at those very early hours in the 
morning when the poct was to be found, but he was as unsuccessful 
as Rachel and myself in getting de Musset to work again at the 
Merovingian legend. Though he was affected by the kindly favour 
of the Empress he used to say, like the actress who smiled at the 
sonnets which men sent her 


e moindre billet de mil, 


l 
{ 


“7 
Ferait bien mieux mon affaire.”’ 
Though she despaired of seeing Lrédégonde, the Empress did not 

give up all hope of getting « comedy from de Musset. It was no 

use telling her that he could write nothing more of value, she be- 
lieved, not without good cause, that so fine an intellect could not be 
completely ruined. Besides, she knew that de Musset’s nightly wan- 
derings furnished him with moments of inspiration in which he would 
find again his youthful fire. I was asked to be her ambassador. The 

Empress was not only willing to pay the author for his work, but 

to act in his piece, just as Marie Antoinette acted for Beaumarchais. 

It was simple enough for me to wait for the poet at the theatre 
or to meet him at the Café de la Régence, but I acted diplomatically. 
The next morning, at the earliest possible moment, I had out my 
brougham and pair of horses in order to make some commotion in 
the poet’s street, then a very quict one. I rang the bell, and de 
Musset opened the door. ‘ You are rong to a wedding,” he said, 
looking at my dress-coat and white tie. ‘ No,” I said, “I am sent 
by an Empress to a great poet.” 

He was touched by this little comedy, and presently he embraced 
me just as he did after the first performance of the Chandelier. I] 
told him that the Empress wished to act in a character which he 
was to write for her. ‘ What in the name of goodness am I to 


(1) Parodying La Fontaine’s well-known line. 
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write?” “That is easy enough, something like the Barbier de 
Séville or the Noces de Figaro. Vid not Queen Marie Antoinette 
act at Versailles and Trianon in Jos/ne and Suzanne ?”’ 

He looked towards the door. ‘‘Of course you have brought 
M. de Beaumarchais with you, he must be in the play.” And, 
keeping to his cue, he asked me what would be the price of sucha 
masterpiece. I had carte blanche in the matter, as all the world knows 
that the Empress paid handsomely for everything, but de Musset 
was not to be paid with promises; since he had grown sceptical 
about himself, he was sceptical about everything. Still, he began 
to turn over some of his old papers. “ After all,’’ he said, “I have 
a comedy here which is not completed and which never will be, but 
it has two charming female characters in it. It is called Comny 
i] vous plaira.” 

“ A charming title.” 

“Yes, but the title is only fit for Shakespeare. I must call my 
comedy 7 Ane et le Ruisseau, for the point of the piece is this, a lover 
who dares not cross the Rubicon.” 

“ Very well; call it Ze Rubicon ; that is a word which an emperor 
always likes.” 

“No,” said he, talking wilfully like a teasing child, “it shall be 
called 7’ Ane et le Ruisseau. All the royalties in the world will not 
induce me to change the title.” 

I knew him too well to cross his whim. “ low many acts ?”’ I asked. 

* Only one.” 

This was too short, even if it was as charming as his Port 
ouverte ou fermeée. 

At the Tuileries nothing less than a regular orthodox comedy was 
expected ; but as de Musset could not improvise five acts I asked 
him to cut it into three. “ Why?” he asked. “ Because if you 
are to be paid 10,000 francs for five acts you won’t get the same 
amount for one.” ‘ Very well, that is their fault. Tell them to go 
to M. Scribe, he will write them a comedy in ten acts.” 

It was the most difficult thing in the world to discuss a matter 
with de Musset without a quarrel. I promised him all that he 
wished. Ist, he should have 5,000 frances in Napoleons expressly 
coined for himself; 2ndly, if he made up his mind to cut his play 
into three acts the Empress should have the right to increase his 
remuneration; 5rdly, after the play had been acted at the Tuileries 
it should be given at the Theatre Francais, the performance at the 
Court being taken in the place of its being read for the committee’s 
approval. 

He set to work. The next day he asked me if the Mint had 
begun to coin his Napoleons. We had been barely five minutes 
together when my commissionaire, the famous de Lachaume, who 
thought himself quite the equal of the author of Ro//a, rushed in 
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quite scared, believing that we were at each other’s throats. It was 
only a war of tongues. We were talking too loudly to be able to 
hea’ each other; he had told me to go to the devil, I had told him 
to go farther, but neither of us had yet opened the window. And 
all this uproar was just because I nad quite courteously asked him 
to come with me in a few days and read his play to the Empress. 

It was no use telling him that there would not be more than three 
or four people present, all friends of his, the Emperor, Nieuwerkerke, 
Persigny, Bacciochi, possibly Morny and Fleury; these names in | 
and Y had annoyed him. 

“No, no, it’s all over; I shall burn my play.” 

When I handed him a match to light his cigarette he misunder- 
stood me, fancying I meant him to burn his play. ‘ There,” he said, 
“it’s your own opinion.” He stuck to it obstinately. He stamped 
on the floor. We were bawling at the top of our voices. When 
Lachaume came in we looked like a genuine scene from a comedy. 

I felt sure that it was all over with the play for the Tuileries, for 
de Musset took his hat and rushed off like a tornado. I immediately 
sent him a brief note. ‘I cannot comprehend, my friend, why you 
refuse to read your play to a lady who admires you, when you agree 
to read to a committee of actors, nearly all of whom commit the 
blunder of only criticising your extravagances.” This diplomatic 
note went off to find de Musset at the Café de la Régence. His 
unger had disappeared suddenly, for he scribbled me the following 
reply, “I will read it to-morrow.’’ And to convince me that he was 
not annoyed he had also scribbled in pencil, “ Yours with all my 
heart.” I went straight off to the café, but he had already left it to 
finish his play. 

The next day at two o'clock de Musset came to the theatre with 
his manuscript in his hand. ‘ Look,’’ he said in a lively tone, “ I 
am like a starving poet of Louis XIII.’s time going to read his 
tragedy to the Cardinal.’ ‘Come, come,” said I, “you are like 
Prince Charming going to read a story to the Sleeping Beauty.” I 
looked at him. He was dressed in perfect taste; pearl-grey gloves, 
necktie faultless, frockcoat without a wrinkle, beard like a statue’s, 
not a single hair out of place. I had almost forgotten the boots that 
showed the perfect outline of his delicate feet. 

“Hallo,” said Beauvallet as he saw us start, “there goes Alfred 
de Musset to the Court ‘without his young man,’” which, for the 
benefit of the reader not up in green-room slang, means without 
his “ wee drappie.” The truth was that his preparation for this 
little excitement had been a cheerful glass or two, or rather the 
cheerful glass of the previous evening. I felt perfectly hopeless as 
[ stepped into our carriage. He declaimed to me with every possible 
variation that it was the height of ridicule to read his productions in 
society, even to an empress. ‘ Her chamberlains ought to do it,” he 
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said suddenly. ‘I shall ask Nieuwerkerke, who has quite as much 
brains as J, to read my play for me.” Count Bacciochi came to 
receive de Musset at the foot of the staircase, by the Empress’s 
express desire. But the poet was so full of whims that, so far from 
being touched by this act of condescension, he wished to turn back 
again. ‘ Who on earth is this?” he asked. Fortunately Baccicchi 
with his vivacity and his wit was a perpetual bond of harmony. 

As soon as we were in the Imperial drawing-room the poet was a 
different man. He walked proudly, with his head erect, bowed to 
the Empress, and addressed her with the most perfect politeness. She 
turned to the Emperor. “ What did Merimée mean ¥” she said. “ It 
is only his way of writing history,” said Napoleon IIT. in a low voice. 

After a prelude of that odd rattling noise which de Musset used to 
make with his teeth, he untied his manuscript and read the first scenes 
very rapidly. But presently he made both Emperor and Empress 
feel very uneasy, because a third royalty, his Majesty King Gold, 
came into the drawing-room unannounced. I had never seen such a 
thing happen at the Tuileries, but so it was. Baron James de Roths- 
child crossed the threshold without drum or trumpet. Although he 
was a recognised royal personage, still the folding doors had not been 
ceremoniously thrown open to him. No doubt he owed his position to 
the fact that his relations at the court were almost those of sovereign 
with sovereign ; but he also owed it to his skill in telling anecdotes and 
amusing the Empress. Story-tellers have always made their fortune 
at Court, where there are too many rhetoricians and too many dum) 
persons. M. de Rothschild had been told that de Musset was reading 
acomedy. He did not come to listen to the play, but he supposed 
that a spectator like himself could dono harm. Soin he walked (Sen- 
sation in the room). The Baron nodded, as if to say no one need be 
disturbed on his account. He spread out his arms as though to calm 
the troubled waves. ‘ Who is that person?” said de Musset, sud- 
denly starting up. He looked at me. I said, “ A royal personage. 
Don’t you recognise M. de Rothschild ?”’ Then he turned to the 
Empress. ‘ Well, I shall not go on reading my play to your 
Majesty, for I did not invite M. de Rothschild to hear it.” 

The situation was becoming dramatic. M. de Rothschild, who was 
leaning against the mantelpiece, said aloud, ‘ Monsieur Alfred de 
Musset, you can go on.” The poet misunderstood him ; he thought the 
Baron spoke in a patronising manner. THe turned to me. “ But he 
has not paid for his seat. What right has he to hear my play?” 
He rolled up his manuscript. “ Whatever does it matter to you?” I 
said to him. And the Empress actually condescended to rise in order 
to calm his feelings. But like a man of breeding who has drawn his 
sword, he would not sheathe it. ‘Madame, you are as gracious as 
you are lovely. I raised no objections to reading to your Majesty, 
but no power on earth will compel me to read to M. de Rothschild.” 
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“ But you forget that he is a man of taste.” 

The Emperor saw that nothing could disarm Alfred de Musset. He 
too had risen from his chair. Ile went straight up to M. de Roths- 
child, who on his side would not give way to the poet. “I regret to 
cause an interruption,” said he, “ but M. Alfred de Musset is mis- 
taken if he fears that he will bore me with his play. Why, I saw one 
of his plays yesterday, and liked it exceedingly. It was I/ fait qu'une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée.” The Emperor smiled. “ Yes, Monsieur 
de Rothschild,” said he, ‘a door must be either open or shut.”’ The 
Baron saw what was meant, but he was not the man to submit easily. 
“Tf I was not afraid,” he said in plain tones, “ of being discourteous 
to M. de Musset I should not wait here until he had finished reading 
his play. I should be satisfied with applauding him at the Théatre 
Francais.”” The Baron spoke in a loud voice. De Musset, grinding 
his teeth as usual, murmured, “ That is a right which you buy and 
pay for at the door.” Every one pretended not to hear him. M. de 
Rothschild heard it plainly enough, but he wished at least to retire 
gracefully. He went straight up to the Empress and kissed her hand ; 
after doing so he bowed low to de Musset with mock respectfulness. 
Then he said to me, ‘ When will you produce this masterpiece ? ”’ 
“Never,” I replied. “Never?” ‘It was written for the Tuileries 
theatre.” My Lord Million fancied he could.take his revenge. “Ah,” 
said he, “‘so much the better; we shall not have to pay for our seats.”’ 
He was on the point of turning the laugh in his favour, but by ill- 
luck he asked the name of the play. De Musset replied with a super- 
fine irony, “ZL Ane et le Ruisseau.” “ Ah, I see,” said the Baron, 
“the donkey does not cross the Rubicon; he is a philosopher.’’ 
Thereupon he bowed himself out. The Empress said to de Musset, 
“You see that every one here submits to your orders, and that you 
make every one witty.” The poet bowed and opened his manuscript 
again. Every moment he was greeted with praises that flitted about the 
room like singing birds. ‘‘ Charming!” “ exquisite !”’ “ delightful!” 
When he finished he asked me with a smile if the play would be 
accepted. The Empress overheard him, and said aloud, “ Unani- 
mously.” ‘True, the play was accepted, the proof of which is that de 
Musset received his remuneration as author. Why was it never pro- 
duced ? At Court woman proposes, chance disposes. The masters of 
the world are in reality masters of nothing. This happens or that, and 
at Court more than anywhere else the unforeseen paralyses the will. 

When we came out of the palace de Musset said to me: “TI have 
just been reading a comedy, but all the while I was considering 
whether every one about me was not playing a part in a comedy. 
Are you quite sure that we have not just left a theatre 7” 

“The world’s theatre,”’ I replied. 

“No, no, an actual theatre. All those people have learnt the 
characters that they play: it is a tragi-comedy. Even while I read 
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my play I was looking at the Empress with the dread of what comes 
next. Folks say she is Spanish. Don’t you believe them. Look at 
her hair, her eyes, her lips: she is another Austrian, like Marie 
Louise and Marie Antoinette. She is delightful, but I tell you she 
is in the hands of destiny playing her part. All this is magnificent 
just now, but I would not give a couple of pence for the last act.” 

I asked him if he would give a couple of pence for the last act of 
M. de Rothschild. ‘“ Yes, I would,”’ he said; “for with King Gold 
two and two make four, and sometimes five.” 

IV.—LISZT AND ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

I love my friends, the dead as well as the living. As long as] 
live I shall be the advanced guard of their reputations and their 
characters. Therefore I should hold myself guilty of treason to 
friendship, if I did not warn my readers in Rome, London, and Paris 
against one of Liszt’s reminiscences of Alfred de Musset. Liszt has 
written his memoirs, published in Rome by the /a Rerue internationale. 
Some pages show the master’s touch, or more correctly the maestro’s. 
This is not the place to criticise Liszt as a penman, I pass straight 
to his story about an “ Intoxication” of Alfred de Musset. Liszt 
never made de Musset intoxicated with a glass of Chateau Yquem, 
but he did with a magnificent melody on his piano ; a fact which does 
not surprise me at all. When I listened to him, | felt dizzy myself. 
If I did not feel a longing to get away, the reason was that Liszt, 
to use his own words, was the Jupiter or the Michael Angelo of 
the piano. He married one of his daughters to Wagner, because 
his hyper-musical inspirations were on the same level as Wagner’s. 

Now for Liszt’s story. It happened at the time when de Musset 
was hurling the thunderbolts of his splendid poems against George 
Sand, not when he had just quarrelled with the author of Lédia, as 
Liszt says, but some years later. The date is of little importance. 
Musset went to see Liszt, and found him at the piano. He went on 
pounding at the chords: it was his manner of conversing with callers. 
Musset, already over-excited by the indulgence of the night before, 
could not listen to Liszt without feeling unwell. The musician called 
in his mother, and they drenched the poet’s forehead with aromatic 
toilet vinegar. He opened his eyes, got up, and went striding about 
the room. Now hear what Liszt says :— 

‘* Forgetting the years that had fled, he implored me to reconcile him 
with his capricious Circe, not remembering that Madame d’Agoult had made 
my relations with George Sand very cold indeed. The fire of voluptuous 
memories which besieged (!) him brought to light an unheard-of brilliancy of 
memory: he became young again and entrancing. The passion-fraught tones 
which he found once more to make me understand the aching void, the desolation 
that this woman had left in his life, were the most heartrending that I ever heard.” 
All of which was the mere display of the artist, who believes more 
devoutly in his poetry than his heart. Liszt goes on :— 
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“ You would shriek at me for a melodramatist if I could reproduce his acts 
and gestures, but I declare that, when I saw these ghosts of dead love, I felt 
positively uncomfortable. At last he clasped me in his arms, bewailing the 
persecutions of Louise Collet, confusing fiction and fact, the past and the 
present, in so lifelike a manner, that I hardly knew what to make of it. He 
uttered stanzas with lightning flashes im them such as I never found in his 
poems ; he declared he had dreamt them while I was playing. At last I de- 
cided to go back to the piano, in the belief that I might thereby calm his ner- 
yous excitement, but I did not succeed. Sol sent for a carriage and asked him 
where he wished to be driven. Then he hesitated a minute, and asked me to 
put him down in the Rue du Bac, and I did. After he left the carriage, I 
ordered the driver to go on, and a few minutes later, at the corner of a neigh- 
bouring street, I caught sight of de Musset furtively entering a low sort of 
dram-shop.”’ 

This point of his story makes me as red with indignation as the 
wine which Liszt wants to make out that Alfred de Musset drank, 
whereas he never drank anything but first-rate wine, when he con- 
descended to drink it at all. I knew him intimately at the time, for 
this was after we had met at the house of the Princess Belgiojeoso. 
What Liszt terms “a low sort of dram-shop,”’ was simply and solely an 
old dwelling-house, with the well-known fountain of Bouchardon in 
front of it. Here Alfred de Musset lived with his mother and his 
brother and sister: he was simply going home. The dram-shop that 
Liszt saw was a drinking fountain. 

The author of Jto//a could have gone everywhere as his hero does, 
but he never set foot inside a low-class dram-shop, no more than 
Edgar Poe or Hoffmann, two other knights of the pen. M. Georges 
d’Orcet, who also knew him well, wrote a short while ago, ‘‘ Edgar 
Poe reminds me of Alfred de Musset; they have the same kind of grace 
and accuracy which is so surprising to find in two poets whose muse 
was alcohol. But it all depends upon the way one takes this poison ; 
Alfred de Musset’s way had nothing to do with dram-shop drinking, 
it was a studied use of poison, not a ragpicker’s drunkenness.”’ 

On the same page of his memoirs Liszt says: “It will be imagined 
that I was not proud of this adventure; I felt that sacrilege had been 
committed when I thought of the genius of this unhappy poet.” 

Then why, my dear Liszt, do you rake up this sacrilege ? 

Musset was always two individuals; one the natural man, the 
other the man who got mathematically intoxicated: each of the two 
deserving the most ideal friendship. The former had the chivalrous 
qualities of the man of birth; the latter startled you by strokes of 
genius. Some poets, like Sainte Beuve, stop short at the first 
obstacle: Alfred de Musset snatched the sacred fire by his passionate 
love and by dint of intoxication. When he was composing his 
Nuits, he required not merely the light of twenty-four wax can- 
dles, a sun shining at night, but he also needed this rise and fall of 
drink-excitement, which disclosed to the eyes of his imagination 
those magnificent figures that paint with immortal hues his soul’s 
despair. How many finely-endowed intellects possess in their hearts 
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treasures which they will never display to the lover of literature, 
because they have not the strength to lavish them in recklessness! 
What is genius after all but an hour of dizziness on the edge of a 
precipice ? To men who yearn for the Absolute, everything is good 
which drives them out of themselves. They fail enraptured into 
the Kief or the Nirwana, which the Persian poet thus describes: 
“This state of fire consumes me, and I see a hundred miracles per- 
formed: words clear as the crystal spring seem to explain to me 
the mystery of all things.” Besides, what does it matter if one 
attains to Jef or Nirwana by opium or by morphia, haschisch or 
absinthe, when the imagination supplies the same bright dreams 

One day, when we were at the side scenes of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, talking to Rachel and Mdlle. Rohan, who were upbraiding him 
for avoiding their society and taking up with adventuresses who 
were unworthy of him, Alfred de Musset said to us: 

“Your wisdom gives me the shivers! If I carry off to supper 
creatures who are women only in the same way as the cowl makes 
the monk, my reason is because they start me on the path of my 
visions. While you stay chained to this world like a dog to his 
kennel, I am taking my ticket for worlds that are out of reach. 
Drink makes you intoxicated, it makes me only excited. Not only 
do I traverse vanished realms where I have a train of all the 
Cleopatras and Impérias in the world, but I also pass over all 
worlds to come in the glorious horizons of the future. I evoke for 
myself unheard-of kingships, with my court full of adorable women, 
enamelled with Lucretias and Messalinas. Understand me: if you 
are a poet, the point for you is not to live like a bourgeois; it is to 
throw the reins loose on the four-in-hand that will ride off with 
your passions. Do you think I am anxious to have an epitaph like 
this, which I saw yesterday in Pére Lachaise, where I went to find 
something to laugh at: ‘ A good son, a good husband, a good citizen: 
everlastingly lamented by mother, wife, and country’? <A good 
son! yes, because I have a good mother; a good husband possibly, 
because I know not the number of my wives; a good citizen of 
course, but I am bound to say an ungrateful country!” 

This ungrateful country has preserved his bones, and is going to 
allow him to have a statue ; but she must recognise her ingratitude, 
since in 1848 she robbed him of his position as librarian. Since 
the days of Plato, Republics do not love poets, Leconte de 1’Isle 
will be very lucky if he keeps his post as librarian to the Senate. 
One day he will be turned out as though he were merely a sous- 
préfet. 

In 1848 Musset had written all his finest pieces, and the Academy 
ought to have given him his revenge against the Republic, but it 
took care not to do so. Two years later the Academy condescended 
to think about him. This was in 1850, but he at first only got five 
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votes. Alfred de Musset had been told, by myself first, that if 
he would but present himself at the Institute the doors would 
fly wide open. There had been some little unpleasantness between 
Hugo and de Musset, and the latter preferred to have me with him 
when he called on Victor Hugo. Ilugo was charming to him, and told 
him that the Academy would receive him by a unanimous vote ; but 
he reminded de Musset that he had himself knocked thrice or four 
times at the door, and had seen nobodies of the old time step by 
him. As these nobodies had almost all disappeared, Hugo prophesied 
that the author of Rolla and of 7?’ Espoir en Dieu—what an antithesis! 
—would meet with no opposition. Musset said, “Oh, yes, I shall; 
for instance, M. Nisard is a candidate; they will say that mine is 
merely playing with literature, while his is hard work at it.’’ 


” 
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‘“]lard work to read,” said Hugo; “do not worry yourself; for 
once the poet will take precedence of the critic.” 

M. Nisard was elected! However, de Musset had his turn, but 
very late in his life, for he was even then half dying. 

It is too common a saying that de Musset sought to intoxicate his 
imagination merely in order to console himself for his failures with 
Lélia. He was the first to laugh at such an explanation. It would 
be more correct to say that, from the outset of his passion for her, he 
tried to communicate his method of inspiration to the famous novelist. 
Already, in his eighteenth year, when the moon was standing— 


‘Sur le clocher jauni comme wne point sur un I,” 


he had lost himself in romantic dissipation, because of his proud 
contempt for the prosiness of middle-class life. But this has nothing 
to do with us now; of a poet, a great poet, we ought not to know 
anything except his works, his best works. 

Every man is gifted with an irresistible passion, which, to give it 
a fine name, we may call the thirst after the Infinite. Some seek 
their intoxication in wine, as Noah did; others in women, like Solo- 
mon. Do not think that this is a merely human, a merely fleshly 
craving. It is only the starting point—the delirium of wine or the 
delirium of love—on the road to loftier aspirations. If our pas- 
sions were limited within the atmosphere of the globe, every man 
would be their prisoner, and would never strive to climb higher ; 
but they always carry us off towards an extra-human world. The 
intoxication of wine or of women makes us gods for the moment. 
This is the opened portal through which our fate is seen, the horizon 
of purple and gold which gives promise of a glorious morrow. This 
is why habitual drunkards never believe all the evil of themselves 
which they hear spoken about them. I can even believe that they 
pity the imperturbable philosophers, who only stifle in themselves 
the little creature that makes the works move. 

Alfred de Musset was not one of these philosophers. He would 
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have even scorned to sign the sayings of the seven wise men of 
Greece ; but those who blame him for having gone too often to the 
Café de la Régence and to the Rue des Jeux de |’Amour et du hasard 
do not know that he, just like Hoffmann and Edgar Poe, was only 
striving to find there the visions and the sensations of a supernatural 
world. 

Some few timorous natures—persons who would never allow any- 
thing of woman in art except her bust, and who never imagine the 
poet out of his priestly robes—are shocked to sce distinguished men 
actually giving way to their passions. They do not understand that 
great minds find a moral truth in everything. 


V.—THE DEATH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

During his last few months he was exceedingly angry with a 
piano which some one brought into his house in the Rue Mont- 
Thabor. He swore loudly that he would not sleep so near a piano. 
But hardly had the notes been struck by the fairy fingers of his 
neighbour, Mdlle. d’Artigo, than he gave himself up to the charm 
of her music, just as monsters submitted to Orpheus’s lute. The 
lady played The Eri-King. Ue called to her to play it again; and 
by this we may discern his nature as a man and a poet. 

A very few days before his death, I went to shake hands with 
him. I had to wait in a sitting-room that was not good enough for 
him ; one might take it for the house of a broken-down nobleman. 
Lamartine and de Musset had not the artist’s surroundings, as Vic- 
tor Hugo had. True, Ingres and Delacroix both lived with plain 
mahogany furniture. Most great poets, like great artists, are satis- 
fied with the splendour of their imagination. They look through 
the eye of the mind and dwell in the palaces of dreamland. 

Alfred de Musset died twice. In 1851 he might have said, “ ITere 
lies my brain.” In fact he endeavoured without success to find his 
old body and soul. When he looked in a mirror, did he recog- 
nise the poet who, passing over his Lamentations du Tasse, still after 
many failures, reached the ¢rois marches de marbre rose of Ver- 
sailles, where his muse stood, lovely and smiling, for the last 
time. He often lost his footing, as if he was about to collapse in the 
springtime of youth ; but thanks to his natural pride, and his aspir- 
ing character, above all, thanks to his genius, he never suffered ship- 
wreck. He must have felt himself very near his end as a writer, 
when he sent to the charming La Sabliére that sonnet which ac- 
cuses and excuses him, those tearful lines sadder than Sorrow 
herself :— 


‘* Est-ce a vous de me faire une telle injustice, 
it m’avez-vous si vite a ce point oublié ? 
Dans la coupe ot je cherche 4 noyer mon supplice 
Laissez plutét tomber quelques pleurs de pitié.” 
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The last time that I called at his house, his housekeeper Mdme. 
Martelet, who was as gentle with him as a Sister of Charity, stopped 
me in the passage and told me that he would not survive the night. 

I went in. It was even then the chamber of death. ‘ I am very 
glad to see you,”’ I said to the sufferer. 

“Tt was time you came, my dear friend; five minutes later and 
you would not have found me in this world. I am not sure that I 
am not really a ghost. But I do not believe in ghosts, for I do not 
believe in another world.” 

“ That,” said I, “is a fancy which does not belong to you. Re- 
member your /’Espoir en Dieu. 


‘Malgré nous, vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.’ ” 


The dying man said, ‘I was talking in verse then; but, to talk 
prose, the other world is only Pére Lachaise.” 

“Tt is not worth while to go there, my dear friend.” 

“ That is why I am in no hurry to go. This world is a bad one, 
but it is Light, the other world is Darkness.” 

I tried to comfort him. ‘Can you for a moment believe that 
your soul, in all its glory, your soul that in a radiant flight has 
traversed the worlds that are gone and the Promised Land, is to go 
and be covered up, one day or another, under six feet of earth ina 
cemetery 7” 

“Why not, if my soul has played its game ?’ 

“The game it has played shows that you have not yet finished 
your cards. J.ife is only a beginning.”’ 


g, itis also an end. Give me a cigarette.” 


“Tf it is a beginnin 

“ Very well, on condition that you do not smoke it.”’ 

I handed him a cigarette, and he put it between his teeth. ‘A 
light,” he said, “a light! only to freshen my mouth.” While he 
spoke his cough seized him cruelly; his pallor alarmed me; he 
buried his head deep in his pillows. ‘‘ Why did I ever live ?” he said 
when he lifted himself up again. ‘“ I have always been waiting for 
something, and that something has not come.” 

“ You lived,” said I, “to pour light into the souls of men. Count- 
less generations will be comforted by your poetry.” 

“Yes, yes; but I—I am not comforted at all. The higher one climbs 
and the lower one descends in life, the more one recognises that man 
isa machine that weeps and makes others weep. That is why the 
Middle Ages were so happy with their belief in an after-world.”’ 

“What hinders you from having the same belief? The after- 
world is written in the sky. It is impossible to look at the heavens, 
at the day with the bright sunshine, or the night with its starry 
magnificence, without feeling convinced that our home is there. We 
are all exiles, like Mignon, but we shall one day find again the land 
where the orange-flower blossoms.” 
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“The old saw! I see distinctly the blackness—the blackness of 
the tomb. The white shroud is a blackness to me.” 

‘“‘ Tow can you think that a soul which has produced miracles like 
yours should be lost in smoke ?’ 

‘“‘ How can you think that the woman who brings a child into the 
world should not die before that child ?”’ 

His cough again nearly stifled him. I rose and took his hand, 
“Good-bye, dear friend, you are in gloom to-day ; I will come again 
in a day or so, and hope I shall find you then quite bright.” 

He was just falling asleep again; in fact, he slept a great deal 
during his last hours. I clasped his hand again, and he gave mea 
faint nod of recognition. I went away, but turned round once, for 
[ wished to seize clearly and imprint yet once more on the tablets of 
my memory his face, which the fever had made more lovely and 
more full of expression ; the outlines of the forehead were clearer, his 
eye was more full of fire, on bis mouth played a noble smile of 
resignation, his head seemed to retain all the pride of his best days. 

Paul de Musset told us one evening, at the Princess Mathilde’s, 
the story of his brother’s last moments. To Paul his brother was a 
god. Alfred de Musset did not think he was so near the last long 
night, though, as he said himself, his heart was beating its funeral 
march. Doctor Rostan had told him that he was again out of danger; 
and he talked of going once more to Havre, fancying that he would 
find there the simple pleasures of his last few seasons. 

All of a sudden he put his hand to his heart, saying, ‘‘ Suppose 
I were going to die. It is extraordinary how I can call up all that 
has passed on the stage of my life; those who have played their 
parts with me are here visible, the dead and the living alike.”’ Then 
all seemed to vanish and give place to the beloved faces of his mother 
and his sister. ‘They were true women,” he murmured. It was 
just past midnight; he half rose, with his hand on his heart. He 
tried to speak again, but his head sank back on the pillow. He had 
barely strength enough to stretch his hands to his brother and 
whisper “Die! I am going to sleep.” About four o’clock in the 
morning, after a perfectly silent slumber, he started up and said sud- 
denly to the nurses who were watching by his bedside, “ Don’t you 
hear it?’? They looked at him in alarm. “ You don’t hear it? It 
is the The Eri-King.”’ 

He fancied he could hear the piano and Mademoiselle d’ Artigo’s 
voice, though she had left the house some days before. With this 
music ringing in his ears, he passed away to the other world, fortified 
by all the sacraments of poetry. 

ARSENE HovssaYe, 
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WHAT IS RITUALISM 


Iv is perhaps desirable that the general public should have some 
clear and definite idea of the nature, the aim, and the progress of 
that movement in the Church of England which is commonly and 
with sufficient accuracy spoken of as “ Ritualism.”” To convey such 
much-needed information within reasonable limits is the main object 
of this paper. 

Most of the popular preachers who, apropos of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s prosecution, have been recently enlightening their congrega- 
tions on Catholicity, Anglicanism, Ritualism, and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
object to the word “ Ritualism” as popularly used, because it does 
not, us they assert, convey any true and definite idea. All worship, 
they argue, must have some Ritual, however simple, and therefore 
every English Churchman, at all events, must be a Ritualist. This 
method of disposing of any objections to a certain method of con- 
ducting public worship which may be supposed to lurk in the epithet 
Ritualist, however palatable it may be to sympathetic listeners, is 
after all merely playing with words. For example, we always speak 
of a certain religious denomination as Unitarian. Now all Anglicans 
are Unitarians also, in that they believe in one Supreme Being. But 
the word Unitarian describes clearly and adequately a certain School 
of Religious Thought in connection with a particular view of the 
doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead; and those who hold that 
view not only accept, but adopt this designation as fairly indicating 
their standpoint. Similarly with the word LRitualist. It is used to 
designate those in the Church of England who have given great 
prominence to a particular kind of Ritual recently revived for a 
definite and acknowledged purpose. This is not in the least to be 
identified with the general improvement in tone and taste which has 
taken place from an wsthetic point of view in the public worship of 
all religious Bodies. Even Non-Conformist Bodies have now their 
levelling-up of Ritual. We read in a recent number of one of their 
magazines,’ “the Holy Table should be placed against the wall of 
the chancel or apex of the Church. It should be covered with a cloth, 
as richly embroidered with suitable designs as possible. Behind the 
Table should be a reredos of carved stone or wood, or a piece of 
embroidery. Against this, in the midst of a narrow shelf, should 
stand a Cross,’ and soon. This is indeed Ritualism, but it differs 
not in degree but in kind from that to which, for the sake of brevity 


(1) The Quarterly Journal of the Guild of the Good Shepherd. A Unitarian magazine. 
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and convenience, we technically apply that term. The Ritualism of 
which we speak is the expression in outward form, and the enforce. 
ment on the minds of the worshippers by external symbolism, of 
certain dogmas. The Ritualists themselves would indignantly repu- 
diate any other idea. The late Rev. C. J. Le Geyt, a well-known 
Ritualistic leader, wrote thus :—“ The chief point and value of all 
Ritual is, that it symbolises and expresses, and at the same time 
enshrines and protects, dogmatic truth. Ritualists, so calle’, have no 
desire to escape under the guise of harmless nonentities. Ritualism 
unquestionably does symbolise doctrine, and therefore has been so 
carefully legislated for by the Church.”* One of the Ritualistic 
clergy (Rev. W. J. E. Bennett), examined some years ago before 
the Ritual Commission, on being asked, “ You do not contend then 
for any wsthetic purpose, but strictly for a doctrinal purpose?” 
answered, “ Decidedly ; the «sthetic purpose forms an _ accident 
afterwards, but is not the object.” What the doctrine to be 
thus symbolised is, and how far it is in harmony with the his- 
toric teaching of the English Church, we will presently discuss. 
Sut first let us endeavour to dispel one or two popular illu- 
sions which only show how much need there is for some definite 
knowledge on the subject, even on the part of some of our teachers. 
The Bishop of Lichtield may be taken as a fair specimen of those 
who have recently been engaged in endeavouring to water down the 
significance of Ritualism, and to minimise the importance of the 
system which that word designates. His lordship writes of the 
charges brought against Bishop King thus: ‘ Let any man sit down 
with his Bible in his hand and ask himself, taking the charges one 
by one, whether he can find in the Word of God—that ultimate 
court of appeal—any condemnation, either explicit or implied, o7 the 
practices which have given occasion for the present legal proceed- 
ings.” * Does the Bishop then really mean to tell us that every 
ceremony, of which there is no explicit or implied condemnation 
in Scripture, is legal in the Church of England’ For example, 
are the Anointing of the Sick and the Baptism of a living person 
for one who has died unbaptized, allowed in the Church of England, 
because they are both mentioned, certainly with no word of disap- 
proval (quite the contrary ), in the New Testament ¥? Further on in 
the same address, speaking of the general improvement in the style of 
conducting public worship, the Bishop writes—* And if in connection 
with this blessed improvement there have been some few extravagances 
of ritual, are they not of comparatively small moment, so long as they 
are not directly contrary to the Word of God and to the doctrines of 


(1) “Symbolism of Ritual,’ in second series of The Church and the World. 
(2) Lichfield Diocesan Magazine, Yebruary, 1889. 
(3) See Epistle of St. James, v. 14; and 1 Corinthians v. 29. 
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the Church ?”” We shall be able to show his lordship later on that 
the higher ritual to which he refers so tenderly and with such 
naivety, is expressive of doctrines which are not those of the 
Church of England, but which (rightly or wrongly) were distinctly 
repudiated by her at the Reformation. We can only express our 
profound astonishment that the Bishop of Lichfield should ignore 
this fact. But some of the clergy, as well as some of the bishops, 
evidently stand in need of enlightenment as to the refinement 
of doctrine which the Ritualists express by their vestments and 
practices. A clergyman addressing one of the most important con- 
gregations (socially and intellectually ) in London, writes thus :* “ It 
is said that this Ritual and these symbols point to doctrine which 
is incompatible with the teachings of the Church of England. They 
are introduced by men who are trying to get behind the Reforma- 
tion and to assimilate the Church of England as far as possible to 
the Church of Rome. This is a charge which is very freely made. 
It is, I believe, the head and front of the offence. Now, dear 
brothers, let me utter no uncertain sound upon this point. There 
may be—lI am told there is—a small section of the clergy who are 
practically disloyal to the Church of England. These may be men 
whose strong sympathies go out to foreign Ritual and foreign 
ways ; men who love to coquette with the Church of Rome. . . . But 
whatever may be their motives, with such men I have no sympathy 
—very much the reverse. . . . I believe, however, their numbers 
und names are insignificant, and I do not know one such in the 
flesh.” Does the writer really not know a single priest who has 
adopted the vestments and certain ritualistic practices for the 
purpose of expressing his belief in the real presence in the elements, 
and the sacrificial character of the Eucharist? We are not cogni- 
sant of the exact extent of the writer’s circle of acquaintanceship, 
but under the circumstances which he mentions it must be very 
limited indeed, and his knowledge of the literature of the school 
which he defends must be still more restricted ; and we hold that 
before a man comes forward as a public witness on such matters he 
ought to take some trouble to become familiar with the teaching 
which he practically undertakes to uphold. Ile proceeds with 
continued simplicity to argue: “Surely athing is not necessarily 
wrong because Rome teaches or practises it. Because the Church 
of Rome has taught the Carnal doctrine of Transubstantiation, is that 
any reason why we should not teach a real and spiritual presence of 
Christ in the Holy Sacrament ?” This preacher’s knowledge of the 
teaching of the Ritualistie school therefore leads him to believe 
that they teach only a spiritual presence of Christ in the Sacrament! 

1) See “The Clergy and the Courts.” A Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, by the Rey. J. Storrs, Vicar, February 10, 1889. 
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We have selected this sermon out of a score of others on the same 
subject because it is a fair sample of all the rest. There is exhibited 
in them all the same extraordinary want of mental capacity to even 
understand the real point at issue. Let us now inquire what is the 
doctrine taught by those of whom this preacher has thus spoken? 
In an Essay on Some Lesults of the Tractarian Movement, by the 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, who was an acknowledged leader, we read: 
‘“‘ Now the ancient vestments present to crowds of worshippers that 
here before God’s altar is something far higher, far mere awful, more 
mysterious, than aught that man can speak of, namely, the Presence 
of the Son of God tn human flesh subsisting.” A gain in Tracts Jor the 
Day, page 232, we read “In order to this union of the flesh of 
Christ with ours, fe first incarnates Himself in the hand of the Priest, 
At the moment of consecration Christ unites Himself, Body, Soul, 
and Divinity, in an ineffable manner with the elements of bread and 
wine.” Mr. Bennett was asked before the Ritual Commission 
whether he considered himself a sacrificing priest, and he answered, 
Distinctly so; I think I do offer a propitiatory Sacrifice.” 

A Manual of Devotion,’ which is extensively used by the Ritualistic 
party and is actually bound up with the Book of Common Prayer, 
contains the following passages bearing on this subject. Under the 
heading of a ‘ Devotion of the Intention of Holy Communion,” 
these words are given to be used: “ O Holy Trinity one God, Ia 
most unworthy sinner appear before Thee to offer unto Thee by the 
hands of Thy Priest the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in union with the sacrifice offered by the same our Lord 
ut the Last Supper and upon the Altar of the Cross,” 

Before the Communion these words are to be used by the wor- 
shipper—“ It is as yet only bread and wine, but by a miracle of 
Thy power and grace it will shortly become the Body and Blood of 
Thy beloved Son. . . . . Come, Holy Ghost, sanctify this bread 
and wine that they may become the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
sanctify also our souls and bodies, that, /ie the Ever-Virgin Mary, 
Ce niay become worthy due lling-place 8 jor Christ our Lord.” Again, 
we read: “I entreat Thee, grant unto Thy Priest such grace that 
he may worthily handle and offer Thy Body and Blood, and so may 
all Thy faithful people, whether quick or dead, receive health and 
refreshment.’’ ‘O most gracious God, grant me so to receive the 
body of Thine only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, which IIe 
took of the Virgin Mary,” &e. After communicating, the communi- 
cant is to say: “I thank Thee, O my Saviour, because, continuing 
in this daily sacrifice the very sacrifice of the Cross offered on Cal- 
vary, Thou dost satisfy the Divine Justice for us miserable sinners.” 


1) The Inglih Catholic’s Tade Mecwn, compiled by A Priest. G. J. Palmer, 
London. 
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“The Little Prayer Book,” which we are informed is “intended 
chiefly for beginners in Devotion, and has been revised and corrected 
by three priests,” contains the following passages. At the Com- 
munion, those who are present, but not communicating, are to say, 
“Q most kind Jesus Christ, though 1 cannot now receive Thy most 
Holy Body and Blood with my mouth, yet come at least by Thy 
grace and visit my poor heart... Soul of Christ, hallow me! Body 
of Christ, save me! Blood of Christ, inebriate me! Water from the 


” 


side of Christ, wash me!” If going to receive the elements, the com- 
municant is to pray, “Come, Ifoly Ghost! and prepare in me, as once 
Thou didst prepare in the Bh ssed Virgin Mary, ad worthy hahitation 
for Christ the Lord.’ When the communicant has received and 
returned to his place, he is instructed thus: “ Kneel with closed eyes, 
clasped hands, and bended head, with all your mind fixed on the 
thought that God and Man is within your soul and body.”’ 

We may, perhaps, suitably conclude the quotations on this parti- 
cular point with one verse of a hymn entitled ‘The Blessed Sacra- 
ment :”’— 

‘“Oh! see within a creature’s hand 
The vast Creator deigns to be, 
Reposing, 
On Joseph’s arm or Mary’s knee. 
Sweet Sacrament, we Thee adore, 


Oh! may we love Thee more and more.” 


infant-like as thoueh 


It is important to remember that this question of the presence of 
Christ in the Elements or on the Altar, as contrasted with His Spiri- 
tual Presence in the heart of the fuithful believer, has ever been the 
test question between the two great Christian Systems represented 
by Rome on the one side, and, as we had imagined, by the Reformed 
Church of England on the other. We are, therefore, not surprised 
to find that the views so clearly expressed on this point in the fore- 
going quotations have been followed by developments in other direc- 
tions, which may be illustrated by the following quotations from the 
same popular Manual. When making Confession to a Priest, the 
penitent is instructed to say: “I confess to Almighty God, to 
Blessed Mary, to all Saints, and to Thee, my ghostly Father, that 
[have sinned . . . wherefore I beg Blessed Mary, all Saints, and 
thee, my ghostly Father, to pray to the Lord our God for me.” 

A Petition to be used after Holy Communion runs as follows :— 
“Let the glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, the 
blessed Apostles, Martyrs, and Virgins, and all the Court of Heaven 
make supplication unto Thee on our behalf.” We have Hymns: 
“To the ILoly Mother of God;”’ also, ‘‘ The Rosary of the Most 
Holy Name;” “A Prayer before Anointing ;”’ and the direction, 
“Tf the sick person desire to be anointed, then shall the Priest anoint 
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him upon the forehead and breast only, making the sign of the 
Cross.” There are praises offered to the “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 
and to the Blessed Virgin, who is described as “ the all holy, unde- 
filed, and more than blessed Mary, Mother of God.” 

“The Little Prayer Book” contains a hymn, “To my Holy Angel 
Guardian,” in which the following verses occur :— 

‘Then for Thy sake, dear Angel, now 
More humble will I be: 


But I am weak, and when I fall, 
O weary not of me! 


‘Then, love me, love me, Angel dear, 
And I will love Thee more; 
And help me, when my soul is cast 
Upon the eternal shore.” 


We could multiply examples of the same sort of thing from the most 
popular manuals of the Ritualistic Party, but probably what we have 
given above may suffice. It may be said that these are the writings 
of individuals. But if they do not represent the teachings of this 
Party, how are we to account for the large circulation of these 
books, their general use, their recommendation by the Ritualistic 
press, and the fact that they contain special prayers for the English 
Church Union and the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
organisations which have been formed for the propagation of views 
in sympathy with those expressed in this Manual ? In all the recent 
and numerous utterances which dwell (with perfect justice) on the 
saintly character and deep piety of the Bishop of Lincoln, is there a 
word of real repudiation of the characteristic teachings of the Party 
with which that distinguished prelate has practically identified him- 
self, and which justly venerates himself as one of the most honoured 
of its leaders ? 

The point to be clearly borne in mind is that the question is not as 
to the intrinsic innocence or otherwise of the language we have 
quoted above, and the practices to which we have referred, but 
simply this—Are such teachings and such practices sanctioned by the 
formularies of the Church of England? It may be well, therefore, 
while these quotations are fresh in the reader’s recollection, to point 
out that the doctrines therein clearly taught, and the practices 
definitely recommended, are directly contrary to the instructions 
of the Prayer Book and the Articles. It must not be supposed that 
anything which is not actually forbidden in the Book of Common 
Prayer is, therefore, legal or admissible. If any direction as toa 
Service or Ceremony which occurred in the earlier Service Books 
has been purposely omitted from the present Book at the Reforma- 
tion, such omission must, of course, be regarded as having the 
force of positive prohibition. For example, the First Prayer Book 
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of King Edward, 1549, contained an office for anointing the sick, 
and this was omitted from the Second Book, 1552, and from all sub- 
sequent Prayer Books. Can it be, therefore, honestly regarded as 
an open question ? Again, in the earlier Prayer Book there was a 
rubric in the Communion Office directing the mixing of “a little 
pure and clean water” with the wine. This was omitted from the 
Reformed Office ; and yet we find, in a Sermon' already quoted, 
these words: ‘‘ Now, whether this custom be retained or abandoned 
by the Church of England may fairly be debated”! It certainly has 
not been retained, but most deliberately abandoned, as any one can 
see who takes the trouble to compare the Communion Office as it 
now stands with that of the year 1549. In the Earlier Books the 
words ‘ Mass” and “ Altar” occur. The former is entirely omitted 
from the present Book, and the latter changed everywhere into 
“the Lord’s Table,” or simply “the Table.” The change made at 
the Reformation in the Prayer of Consecration of the Elements is 
very striking in its bearing on the question of the Objective Presence 
in the Elements. It originally ran thus :—‘ With Thy Holy Spirit 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine that they may be unto us the body and blood of Thy 
most dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ.’’ This was altered in our 
present Prayer Book tc, “Grant that we, receiving these Thy creatures 
of bread and wine, according to Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ’s 
holy institution, in remembrance of His death and passion, may be 
partakers of His most blessed body and blood.” And at the last 
tevision, the important statement known as the Black Rubric was 
added in its present form to the Communion Office, declaring that by 
kneeling at the reception of the elements, “ no adoration is intended 
or ought to be done either unto the Sacramental bread and wine 
then bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood. For the Sacramental bread and wine 
remain still in their very natural substances, and, therefore, may 
not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians), and the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour, 
Christ, are in heaven, and not here; it being against the truth of 
Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places than one.” 
At the end of the Office for ‘‘ The Communion of the Sick ” there is 
a direction that if a man be truly penitent, and desirous of receiving 
the Holy Communion, but is by some reasonable cause prevented 
doing so, the curate shall instruct him “that he doth eat and drink 
the Body and Blood of Christ profitably and to his soul’s health 
although he do not receive the Sacrament with his mouth.” This 
shows, beyond all question, that whatever is meant in the Prayer 
Book by the words, “eat and drink the Body and Blood of Christ,” 
(1) By Rev. J. Storrs. 
VOL. XLV. N.S. X X 
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they do not refer to any presence corporal or spiritual in the 
elements. Finally, in Article XXVIII., the same teaching is 
repeated: “The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in this 
Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner, and the mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is 
Faith ”—therefore not the bread and wine! It may be well to add 
that the idea of a Sacrifice (in the ordinary acceptation of that word 
is entirely repudiated in the Homilies on the Holy Communion. 

The force of the changes made at the Reformation were fully felt 
by those who made them, and fully appreciated by those who re- 
garded them with unconcealed disapproval. Archbishop Cranmer, on 
the one side, writes, “They say that Christ is corporally under or 
in the form of bread and wine. We (i.e. the Reformers) say that 
Christ is not there, neither corporally nor spiritually, but in them that 
worthilu eat and drink the bread and wine he is spiritually ; and corpor- 
ally in heaven.” On the other hand, Bishop Scott of Chester, speak- 
ing against the Reformed Liturgy in 1559, says’: “The Church 
(i.e. the unreformed Church of Rome) has appointed certain prayers 
in the Canon of the Mass to be said before the Consecration ; the words 
are these, ‘that the elements may be made unto us the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ There the intention of the Church 
and of the priest officiating is plainly declared; but in this new 
Book (é.e. the Reformed Liturgy as it now stands) there is neither 
any such intention declared nor any petition put up to God for that 
purpose ; the contrary doth rather appear by these words in their 
Office, ‘that we receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine,’ 
&e. If so, let them value themselves as they please upon their Com- 
munion ; it is to no manner of purpose, in regard the Body of Christ 
is not there, which as I have already observed, is the thing which 
should be Communicated.” 

And upon this question the historic High Church Party have been 
quite uncompromisingly clear, down even to the time of Bishop 
Phillpott of Exeter, who writes: ‘The Church of Rome holds that 
the Body and Blood of Christ are present under the accidents of 
bread and wine; the Church of England holds that their real pre- 
sence is in the soul of the Communicant.” The opinion of one who 
could not conscientiously remain in the English Church, but felt 
compelled to join the Church of Rome, as to the effect of these 
changes at the Reformation may not be without interest. Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce says, “ The Service was divested of its sacrificial 
character, and no longer bore witness, as in early times, to the great 
event which is transacted on the Altar. This was done both by 
mutilating the prayer of Oblation which had been retained in the Book 
of 1548-9, and by placing it after, instead of before, the Commu- 


(1) Quoted from Principles at Stake. John Murray. 
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nion.”* In face of the above quotations, we fearlessly ask, Can any 


one pretend to say that it is possible in any reasonable sense to 
harmonize the teaching of the Ritualistic Party which we give in 
previous pages with the teaching of the Reformed Ritual of the Church, 
as understood alike by those who were favourable, and by those who 
were hostile to the change ? It may be that the Reformation was a 
mistake: we are candidly told so. An accepted authority of the 
Ritualistic party (Dr. Littledale) assures us, ‘That it is impossible 
for any Liturgial scholar to behold it (/.e. the Communion Office) in 
its present condition and to compare it with the glorious rite of 
Sarum, or even with Edward VI.’s First Book, without being bowed 
down with shame, grief, and indignation at the enormous wrong- 
doing which was perpetrated.” Elsewhere, in a wonderful flight of 
historic imagination, the same writer compares the Reformers to 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘“‘who set up 
the Abomination of Desolation in the Holy Place.” The Chureh 
Times, the recognised organ of the Party in the Press, so long ago 
as 1868, characterised the English Reformation as “an unmitigated 
disaster,” and anyone who has recently perused that candid and 
admirably edited paper will know how absolutely it still upholds the 
view which so long since it so tersely expressed. 

If, then, the Reformation were a mistake, let those who think so try 
to get another Reformation such as they constantly assert to be desir- 
able, accomplished by lawful authority. Any number of persons are 
quite at liberty to endeavour to have alterations made in the existing 
Service Books. The Church and State which once caused changes 
to be made can do so again. But it is contrary to the commonest 
and most elementary principles of honesty and morality for men 
who have entered Holy Orders, solemnly promising “ to minister the 
Doctrine and Sacraments and Discipline of the Church of Christ as 
the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath re- 
ceived the same,” and who have also declared their “‘ assent to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion and to the Book of Common 
Prayer,” to afterwards openly and even ostentatiously set aside its 
teaching and substitute for it some intangible “Catholic tradition,” 
and developments of the Ritual of old and purposely discarded Ser- 
vice Books. 

Another most striking characteristic of the Ritualistic movement, 
and one which entirely differentiates it from any historic school of 
thought in the English Church, is its practical lawlessness. It 
would be impossible to enter here into any minute discussion of the 
history and nature of Ecclesiastical Courts, but the following out- 
line of the attitude of the Ritualists towards the law will be suffi- 
cient to justify this charge. The Ritualistic party have refused to 

(1) Wilberforce on the Eucharist, p. 378. 
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obey the decisions given by the Privy Council—the present final 
Court of Appeal—on the ground that they cannot accept the judg- 
ment of a Court which is “secular” and not “ spiritual,” even 
though in causes ecclesiastical there are episcopal assessors along 
with the lay judges. By a “Spiritual Court” is meant a Court 
composed exclusively of Kcclesiastics, Such a Court of Final Ap- 
peal has not existed in England, at all events, for the last three cen- 
turies, and those who refuse to obey any other Court were quite 
aware of that fact when they took Holy Orders. Recently, however, 
it became possible (owing to the fact that the accused was a bishop) 
to obtain the judgment oi a Court composed entirely of Kcclesiastics 
—viz., the Archbishop of Canterbury and a number of episcopal 
assessors—upon some disputed points of ritual. One would have 
thought this would have amply satisfied the conscientious scruples of 
the Ritualists, and that they would gladly have availed themselves 
of this opportunity of having the Church’s law laid down for them 
by a purely spiritual tribunal. The Ritualistic party, however, 
offered the strongest opposition to the case being thus decided. A 
peacemaker suggested in Zhe Guardian that both extreme parties 
might give a previous consent to abide by the Archbishop’s decision and 
not carry the case further to any Court of Appeal. The Ritualists de- 
clined this olive branch, one of them remarking “ that they could not 
bind themselves blindly to his as yet unspoken decision.” This isa 
frank confession at all events that by a “ satisfactory ” court is meant a 
court whose judgments when pronounced prove satisfactory to the 
parties accused! A further attempt has been made by the Dean of 
Windsor in a letter to the Times, which was conspicuously calm and 
courteous in tone, to ask the Ritualists what Court would be consi- 
dered satisfactory by them. The only definite response to this was 
given by Canon Paget, who quoted with approval Dr. Liddon’s sug- 
gestion that the Court should consist of “bishops elected by the 
Episcopate, advised by lawyers, and if necessary by divines, with 
un appeal (at least in matters of faith) to the whole body of English 
bishops.” Canon Paget is not himself one of the Ritualistic party, 
whose principles and aims he scarcely perhaps fully appreciates. 
We should like to ask him (without now entering into the intrinsic 
merits or the possibility of appointing sucha tribunal) what treatment 
would its judgments be likely to receive from the Ritualists if they 
were not such as that Party desire? The Church Times (April 12) 
informs us that in addition to being ‘competent in jurisdiction ” 
such a Court should be “adequate in knowledge.” This cannot be 
secured by mere assessorship, especially if that be either attached to 
certain ecclesiastical dignities, as is now the case, since future occupants 
may be as ignorant as were Sumner and Tait,’ either of whom, if rely- 


(1) It may be necessary to inform the ordinary reader that ‘‘Sumner and Tait” 
mean the late Archbishops of Canterbury. 
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ing on his acquired knowledge to dispense with being coached, would hace 
been plucked at any respectable theological seminary which had an entrance 
eramination ; or if the choice be left to the lay judges as to whom 
they will consult, for ignorance of a subject mostly includes ignor- 
ance of the place to ask for information. 

“Honesty. It is much more difficult, in the nature of things, to 
provide against the absence of this quality than against that of com- 
petence or information, but it is not too much to ask that there 
should not be conspiracy to defeat justice and fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation of the law with that end, as in the case of the Gorham 
Judgment, instigated by Archbishop Sumner, whose bad faith is suffi- 
ciently established by the fact, &e. Notorious partisans, and men of low 
moral repute, even if Archbishops, ought to be excluded from such 
tribunals.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that High Churchmen especially will 
read and consider this quotation, which in its reference to the 
bishops is mild compared with what often appears in this organ of 
the Ritualists. It is to those who thus express their contempt for 
their “ Fathers in God,” that so many High Churchmen of blameless 
character and staunch personal loyalty are lending (as we hope 
unconsciously and through misapprehension) the weight of their 
own well-deserved reputations. 

On the general question of the relations of the State to the Church 
there are two matters quite distinct yet often confused with each 
other. The definition of Doctrine and of Ritual is one thing; the 
decision whether in any particular case the definition so laid down 
has been departed from is quite another matter. The former is a 
legislative, the latter a judicial function. The “ secular authority ”’ 
(so constantly repudiated and sneered at) does not attempt to usurp 
the Church’s functions in defining doctrine or in regulating Ritual. 
In 1872 the Crown invited the Convocation to reconsider and revise 
the Rubrics. The discussion of the matter in Convocation continued 
for eight years, and in the end Convocation practically admitted its 
impotence to do anything to explain or modify the Rubrics, which 
are at present, from their obscurity, the cause of those disputes 
which have in recent times done such infinite damage to the peace of 
the Church. 

The decision whether any individual has transgressed in teaching 
or practice the limits which the Church herself has, with the 
approval of the State, defined, is quite another matter. Such a 
case would come before a Court practically only when some question 
of property is concerned. If a priest has nothing to do with 
property, he may use what vestments, and perform what functions 
he likes. But property, land, emoluments, buildings, must be held 
subject to certain conditions. In the case of a Dissenting Chapel 
there is generally a trust-deed, and while the particular religious 
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body has defined in that deed its peculiar tenets, &c., the ques- 
tion of whether the teaching or conduct of a certain minister 
is in harmony with the terms of the trust is a question on 
which judgment would be pronounced (as it frequently has been) 
by a Court of Law. The Prayer Book and Canons, &c., of the 
Church are the trust-deed under which various clergy have the use 
of certain property, and the State will never abandon some control 
over the settlement of whether the conditions of that trust have 
been violated or fulfilled. It will be seen from this brief summary 
of the recent action of the Ritualistic party that their contention is 
really opposed to the very conditions on which alone an organised 
body can exist in a civilised state. When we consider that principles 
thus subversive of all law and order are urged by a large section 
which professes to represent the true polity and genius of the 
National Church, their aim appears to us not only to be impossible as 
regards the Church but fraught with great peril to the Common- 
wealth as a pernicious example of absolute lawlessness. 

There is no greater danger to the Church of England in the 
present day than that which arises from men, who are distinctly 
Anglican in their own feeling and practice, giving the weight of 
their name and the sanction of their support to this school, whose 
members are, of course, discreetly modest and purposely judicious 
when preaching in certain churches to which they are unwisely 
invited, but whose real principles and whose ultimate aims are to be 
ascertained by studying the utterances of their leaders and of their 
newspapers, and from the literature, exegetical and devotional, which 
cannot be distinguished by any ordinary reader from that of Roman- 
ists. It is well that the real truth (whatever we may think of it) 
should not remain smothered in pious platitudes, or obscured by silly 
fraternal aspirations, but should be made clearly known to those 
tepid theologians who seem to be living in a state of blissful ignor- 
ance and to the congregations who are dependent on their pastoral 
instructions. That the only organized and vocal opposition to this 
movement should be a body like the Church Association, distin- 
guished by little but its intolerance, is the most terrible mis- 
fortune which has for centuries befallen the great, tolerant, and 
historic Church of this country. 


X. 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 
(PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS.) 
i. 


Wuen, in autumn, 1849, driven hither by political storm and stress, 
I first stepped on these shores—though then only for a short stay,— 
despotic reaction ran riot on the Continent. The German movement 
for freedom and union had been vanquished by Royalist armies 
numbering 80,000 men, on the battle-fields of Baden. Its fading 
strength was finished up by drumhead-law executions and whole- 
sale proscriptions. The Roman Republic had been overthrown by 
France. Venice had fallen. Only Hungary still continued a last 
struggle of despair. 

In France the defeat of Ledru-Rollin’s attempt to come to the aid 
of the Roman commonwealth had been followed by a state of siege. 
I was then at Paris as a member of an embassy of the democratic 
governments of Baden and Rhenish Bavaria. Arrested, in violation 
of the law of nations, I was, after a captivity of more than two 
months, banished from France, at first under a threat of being 
delivered up to the military courts then in full operation on the 
German side of the Upper Rhine. As a member of a provisional 
government, I had been before a court-martial a year before, and 
narrowly escaped death. 

In London, where I first went, the Chartist movement, though 
broken on April 10, 1848, was still kept up to some extent. The 
“Six Points of the Charter’”—some of which have since been 
carried out, or nearly attained—were yet the aim of an active group. 
In those days I found the names of Cobden and Bright, in spite of 
the great services they had rendered, far from being popular 
among Chartist leaders whose acquaintance I then and afterwards 
made. The remembrance of the debates on factory legislation was 
but too apt to influence the judgment of the spokesmen of that 
party. I recollect many bitter sayings. Before me I have much 
Chartist literature, preserved from those years, which testifies to the 
soreness of the feeling. Having myself always had the fullest sym- 
pathy with the toiling masses, I yet was grieved to see how deeply 
working-class and middle-class were estranged from each other— 
a state of things in which neither land reform nor suffrage reform 
could get a chance. 

Shortly before the war of Russia against Turkey, I was once more, 
and this time finally, driven to these shores from Belgium by a 
second wave of reaction. One of my first attempts, in 1852, at 
influencing publie opinion here—in anticipation of what I strongly 
felt to be the inevitable armed conflict—was by a series of articles, 
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under the title of The Universal Empire of the Cossacks. They bore 
the signature of ‘Caeterum censeo.” At this distance of time | 
may perhaps be allowed to say that they attracted the attention of 
a former English ambassador and of Dayid Urquhart. Though often 
struck by the penetration of the latter, I, however, could not share 
some of his exaggerated views. 

During the Crimean War the names of Cobden and Bright wer 
unpopular in the highest degree. The mass of the English nation, 
were for curbing that tyrannic power which had overthrown Hun. 
garian independence, and whose arrogant autocrat was overawing 
Europe with a host of drilled serfs and semi-barbarous tribes. 
Among the English working class, the anti-Russian feeling was 
exceedingly strong. Proscribed leaders of all lands, Mazzini, Ledrv- 
Rollin, Kossuth, German and Polish exiles, advocated the firmest 
conduct of the war—‘‘not a mere ‘Cabinet war,’” as the saying was. 

Never was John Bright more attacked than then. As late as 1871 
Mazzini wrote:—“ The cry of ‘ peace at any price,’ which was raised 
in England by a whole influential school whose chiefs were Cobden 
and Bright, encouraged Russia in her attempt, and in a great 
measure brought about the Crimean War.” Looked at from this 
point of view, both these successful advocates of the Free Trade 
cause had done an involuntary service to the party that wished to 
lay low the pride of the Czar. For the sake of justice it should be noted 
that Cobden and Bright had nobly taken part, in 1851, in the 
reception of the proscribed Magyar leader. When Palmerston, in 
1858, brought in his Conspiracy Bill, at the suggestion of the Man 
of December, John Bright powerfully aided in the defeat of the 
Cabinet. All exiles, all freemen, were heartily thankful to him. 


II. 


Taking up the question of Irish Land Reform, and of the widening 
of the suffrage, John Bright rapidly rose to become the “ Tribune of 
the People.” What he did then and afterwards for Ireland and 
England will for ever make his memory a great one in the history 
of popular emancipation. Yet, from personal experience, I know 
that in 1866 a section of working-class leaders were still loth to 
follow his advice. From Rochdale he had written to Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd that—“if Parliament Street, from Charing Cross to the 
venerable Abbey, were filled with men seeking a Reform Bill, as it 
was two years ago with men to do honour to an illustrious Italian,” 
the opposition would soon collapse. This counsel seemed dangerous 
to a number of those so addressed. Some among the working men, 
in confidential meeting, brought to mind that in the Reform struggle 
of 1830—32, many of their class had borne the brunt of the battle, 
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whilst the subsequent Act excluded them from the franchise. 
“ Middle-class leaders,” they said, ‘are egging on workmen to per- 
sonal risks. But how if a sanguinary conflict were to happen 
Would not those leaders then withdraw ?”’ 

I was in intimate contact, in those days, with Mr. Edmund Beales 
and other leaders. My opinion—as that of one known to be friendly 
to workmen—was appealed to. I need not say that I declared firmly 
in favour of the course suggested by Mr. Bright. This opinion was 
communicated both to those concerned and to him. The opposition, 
I was glad to find, then ceased, and the waverers fell in with the 
resolute conductors of the campaign. On the day of the march to 
Hyde Park, when the gates were closed and a tumult followed, I 
was not far from Mr. Beales. 

To the movement for the extension of the franchise a great spur 
had been given by the success of the American Union War. In the 
midst of that terrible struggle, popular fancy had been struck and 
fired into energy by Garibaldi’s triumphal entry. The unpopularity 
Mr. Gladstone incurred through having helped in causing the sudden 
departure of the founder of Italian unity, was the means of bringing 
him also over to the side of that suffrage Reform which John Bright 
had steadfastly aimed at. Years after the conspiracy which meant to 
establish (as the infamous boast was) ‘‘a Black Empire on the corner- 
stone of slavery,” had been overthrown, General Grant came over to 
London. I have a vivid recollection of the great reception he then 
held at the United States Embassy, and of the strikingly modest 
bearing of Mr. Bright on that occasion. 

Whilst a rustling crowd of notabilities were pressing through the 
rooms, the best friend of the Transatlantic commonwealth stood 
almost unobserved, in a corner near the chimney. ‘There were not 
a few of those present who once had hoped for the disruption of the 
Republic. But nothing succeeds like success. So the triumphant 
army-leader who had “ fought it out on that line” had full homage 
paid to him. Mr. Gladstone was there with Mrs. Gladstone. Jeffer- 
son Davis, though creating for a while an army and a navy, had not 
been able to create a nation. With radiant face and elastic step 
Mr. Gladstone passed through the fashionable throng, the observed 
of all observers. 

In that corner where John Bright was well-nigh hidden, I and 
my wife had a conversation with him on the struggles of the past, 
in which he had done yeoman’s service to the cause of freedom. 
Our talk was opened with a few words of introduction by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, once the editor of the Morning Star, when 
it was the mouthpiece of the great English popular leader. In 
physical appearance so different from Mr. Gladstone, John Bright 
possessed striking characteristics of his own. A somewhat broad- 
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shouldered figure of middle height; a large head with thick white 
hair and a powerful brow; the beard limited, in the older English 
manner, to a fringe; well-cut features; the face of roseate hue, and 
of true John Bullish type, but with delicately-shaped nose ; a clear 
and open glance; the mouth finely curved, with downward lines 
seemingly indicating the inward pride of a man of masterful temper, 
who has gone through contests which cannot but leave traces of 
bitterness: such was the aspect of the Tribune of the People. 

Lord Rosebery was right when recently saying that but for John 
Bright it might have been impossible to maintain peace between 
this country and America. I happen to know, through avowals 
made by Lord John Russell to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, how deeply 
implicated the Government had been in the A/abama affair. It was 
when coming to Mr. Dixon’s house in order to get introductions 
for his son, Lord Amberley, to prominent statesmen in the United 
States, that these confessions of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
were extracted. In the history of the popular mo\ements of England, 
Lord John Russcll’s name will always remain one commanding 


respect; but in regard to American freedom he went woefully wrong. 
It was he who had asserted “that nothing worse could happen for 
the progress of mankind, nothing worse for the black race itself, than 
the conquest of the South by the North.” To him the struggle of 
the Union was one for “ Empire,” that of the Slaveholders’ Con- 
federacy a struggle for “Independence.” Afterwards he was fearful 
lest upon his son should be visited the grievous errors of the father. 
Hence he took counsel with so true a friend of the American Republic 
as Hepworth Dixon was, and there sat in the stool of repentance. 

With John Bright I exchanged such remembrances on that 
reception-evening at the United States Embassy. We spoke of 
the war, and of the suffrage campaign which followed it. After 
all hands had been thoroughly shaken by General Grant, and the 
silent soldier had fought it out also on that line, we parted from the 
Liberal leader. More than ever I felt that it was he who had pre- 
vented the governing classes of this country from committing the 
worst international crime. That will, for all times to come, remain 
a page of glory in his life. 


III. 
Owing to his connection with the Society of Friends and his 
repugnance to army affairs, he has often been denounced as an 


’ 


advocate of “peace at any price.” This is a mistake; certainly 
an undue exaggeration. In the American war he knew where 
to draw the line. At the same time, by one of those strange 
contradictions in the nature of men, which are, perhaps, more fre- 


quent here than abroad, John Bright, whenever the question was to 
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repress the encroachments of Russian autocracy, was always, like 
Cobden, on the side of non-resistance. 

One might have thought that, even from a free-trade point of 
view, they would not uphold the cause of Russian extension; the 
empire of the Czar being protectionist, partly almost prohibitionist, 
whereas Turkey is open to commerce. Yet Cobden’s famous pamphlet, 
by which, in 1836, he first became more generally known, shows how 
much he leant towards a despotic Government whose designs are 
undoubtedly dangerous for European security, freedom, and civilisa- 
tion. Curiously enough, whilst asserting that the late Lord Dudley 
Stuart was speaking without knowledge on Russian and Eastern 
affairs, Mr. Cobden, in that pamphlet, referred to Moldavia and 
Wallachia as being “situated on the right bank of the Danube.” | 
confess—being myself favourable to the free-trade cause, and 
honoured by membership of the club which bears the respected name 
of one of its foremost champions—lI have never been able to under- 
stand the policy in question. 

In the last war of Russia against Turkey, John Bright again was 
one of those who wanted to allow the Czar a perfectly free hand. 
One day I met him at dinner at a friend’s house. Knowing my 
opinions well, he began to discuss the burning question with me 
with all the glowing zeal he was wont to show on such occasions. It 
was in the drawing-room, after dinner. A number of other guests 
stood near by, listening. Our views were hopelessly asunder ; but the 
discussion was kept up in the most amiable tone. 

In the midst of the conversation the lady of the house, an Ameri- 
g, with all the charming manner that 


>? 


distinguishes her, in order to ask ‘‘ whether Mr. Bright would like 
z > 2 


can by birth, came up smilin 


to hear ‘ Home, sweet home!’ sung by a young lady ?” 

I do not know whether he was aware that this song, which 
generally passes for being an English one, is in truth by an 
American. At all events, I thought it would eminently suit his 
taste, and that, even irrespective of this, he would readily answer 
with a “Yes.” But I was to hear a reply the like of which I could 
not have dreamt of, and which gave me a proof of what, now and 
then, he was able to do in the way of plain-speaking. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I do not care sixpence for your song! 
I want to continue the conversation with Mr. Karl Blind on the 
Eastern Question.” 

My feelings may be more easily conceived than described. The 
lady of the house, still all smiles, but which now were suffused with 
blushes, beat a hasty retreat, after a few words of somewhat forced 
pleasantry. The Eastern Question was then once more tackled. 

Soon afterwards, as if to make amends for the strange breach of 
manners, Mr. Bright offered to recite a poem by Mr. Lewis 
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Morris. He did so with most touching elocution, remaining seated 
on the sofa where we were together. To the more pathetic 
passages he added a few appropriate, but subdued, gestures. His 
voice was no longer the silvery one he had in years gone by; yet 
any professional master of first rank—Vortragsmeister, as we say— 
might have been proud of the performance. When he had finished, 
he extolled the beauty of Mr. Lewis Morris’s poems, laying stress 
on their religious side. He even seemed to wish that I should giv 
an opinion forthwith. But looking upon criticism as a very serious 
matter, I preferred reserving my judgment. 

Poetry over, Mr. Bright returned, this time more passionately, 
to the charge on the Russian War. He would on no account see 
England mixed up with it. He had denounced the Crimean War as 
a sin and a folly. He was against war altogether. He would not 
hear of Quixotic ventures for the sake of other nations. He conceived 
Russian policy to be no concern of England’s, and so forth. 

I replied that the Crimean War, though inefficiently conducted, 
had led to some reforms even in Russia; that its result was the 
emancipation of the serfs—that is, of the immense mass of the 
nation; that the recovery of the time-honoured parliamentary rights 
of Hungary, the establishment of Italian unity and representative 
government, would not have been possible had Czardom continued 
to weigh upon Europe. I appealed to him on that ground, as 
to a friend of parliamentary institutions. I remarked that Italian 
Liberals and Republicans were as averse as the Magyars to seeing 

Russia in possession at Constantinople. I said that he himself had 
been in favour of a just war, namely, that of the American Union, 
and that he could therefore not be against all war. I added that 
the peace and the progress of India, for which he had laboured so 
much, were bound up with the maintenance of English rule, and that 
the advance of the Czar’s power into the Mediterranean would even- 
tually prove as great a bane to India as the aggression of Russia in the 
direction of Afghanistan, which I also thought should be firmly met. 
I laid stress on the fact of the Northern Autocracy being held to be 
a European danger by all Liberals and Democrats abroad. I pointed 
out that a number of more civilized and freer countries on the 
northern and western frontier of Russia had unfortunately been 
brought under a blighting rule, which drew its strength from semi- 
barbarous races conquered and shaped into tools of oppression, and 
that this detestable game was still going on. 

In vain! Mr. Bright, sometimes meeting an argument in perfect 
oratorical style, seemed yet to fight shy of the main points. 

As I was about to leave, he proposed that we should walk toge- 
ther for some distance on his way home. It was a beautiful star-lit 
night. We went along Hyde Park, our host accompanying us. 
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Only the vague murmuring noise of the thousands of carriages in 
the distance, which in London sounds like the far-off voice of the 
sea, broke the soothing stillness. Mr. Bright evidently was bent 
upon making a last attempt at converting me. To any outside 
observer, it is true, the case might have appeared a hopeless one. 

As we were going along, and a carriage now and then came by, 
whilst we were crossing a street, I instinctively judged him to be a 
rather nervous man from the way in which he proceeded. When the 
coast was clear again, he resumed the battle of discussion. At last 
I asked him whether no resistance was to be offered to the Czar even 
if his army and navy were to lay hold of Constantinople, to the 
detriment of Italian independence and of Hungarian freedom ¥ 

He then suddenly stopped. Raising both his arms in solemn 
manner towards heaven, he said in a subdued voice :—* He above 
will know how to turn all to the best!” 

I did not think that politics could be treated in this way ; and as, 
though it was midnight, I had still to go to an evening party of a 
friend of the Greek Consulate, I bade John Bright good-bye. 


cv. 

Never shall I forget the highly satisfactory intercourse I had with 
him, when he was a Cabinet Minister, during the Transvaal war. 
Under the chairmanship of Captain Edmund Verney (the son of 
Sir Harry Verney), a committee had been formed of gentlemen 
favouring the restoration of the independence of the South African 
Republic. The first resolution to that effect was proposed by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. Among the members were Mr. Rogers Acton, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Passmore Edwards, M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., 
Mr. J. Manson, Mr. G. Moodie, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., Sir John 
Swinburne, Mr. J. P. Thomasson, M.P., and myself. Other mem- 
bers of Parliament joined later. Mr. Alfred Haggard and Mr. A. 
5. L. St. John acted as secretary and treasurer. 

Whilst England had a risky war in South Africa on her hands, 
the Land League at Dublin boldly proclaimed its secessionist 
aims. From reasons of international justice, of sympathy with an 
oppressed Republic, as well as from regard to the difficulties of 
England at home, the speediest cessation of the hostilities was an 
urgent necessity. If Mr. Bright could be made to speak out in that 
sense, everything was gained. His withdrawal from the Cabinet 
would have been a fatal blow to it. His declaration, therefore, was 
decisive. 

In the Transvaal Committee I proposed that an International 
Address should be presented to John Bright, signed by world-famed 
men all over Europe—statesmen, scientists, philosophers, poets, 
political economists, legists, university professors, and writers in 
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general. Of a number of excellent names I was sure beforehand, 
For a moment the idea was suggested by a member of the Com- 
mittee that an address of this kind should be presented, not to John 
Bright, but to Mr. Gladstone. The latter, before assuming office, had 
spoken out against the “ despotism,” the ‘‘ unwisdom,”’ the “insanity” 
of the violent overthrow of the South African Republic. Yet, when 
in office, nothing was done by him to remedy the wrongful deed. | 
felt that the best course would be to approach Mr. Bright. 

The Address, drawn up by me, spoke of the “‘ Home difficulties of 
unusual magnitude” with which England had to contend in Ireland, 
and it expressed hopes both “ for reform and for the firm mainten- 
ance of the great State structure of the British Realm.” The 
concluding sentences ran thus :— 


‘*Loth as we are to have the slightest appearance of desiring to interfere in 
the public concerns of your nation, we feel justified in saying, on the part of 
numerous sympathizers among us, that we readily join our voices to those 
among your countrymen who wish to see the claims of the South African 
Republic treated in the sense indicated by the former speeches of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Marquis of Hartington. We trust, nay, we are fully convinced from 
your long and noble championship of the people’s cause, that these cannot but 
be also your own views; and hence it is to you that we take the liberty of 
addressing this appeal—which is an appeal in favour of humanity, of publi 
right, of popular self-government, and of peace.” 


Signatures soon poured in in large numbers.’ In the accompanying 
letter which I had to send to Mr. Bright, I wrote :— 


‘Though only issued a few days ago, the memorial has been readily, nay, 
enthusiastically signed by a number of prominent men in Holland, Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, well-known on the field of politics, of 
science, and of literature in general. In not a few cases, some of the most 
distinguished among them have added letters in which they express the 
warmest feelings of esteem for the English nation as a promoter of civilization, 
progress, and freedom; declaring at the same time, in almost identical terms, 
though writing from different places, that they consider it a great honour to be 
allowed to sign their names to an appeal addressed to you personally. The 
interesting remembrance of conversations I had the pleasure of holding with 
you some time ago, makes it all the more a grateful task to me to be the inter- 
mediary of this communication.” 


To this the following answer came to me :— 


(1). There were among them—to quote but a few names—men like Virchow, Blunt- 
schli, Schultze-Delitzsch, Franz von Holtzendorff, Friedrich von Bodenstedt, Ludwig 
Biichner, Haeckel, Johannes Ronge, Berthold Auerbach, Felix Dahn, Georg Ebers, 
Emil Rittershaus, Forchhammer, Moritz Carriére, Schleiden, Walesrode, Max Wirth, 
Heinrich Laube, Friedrich Kapp, Franz Rechbauer, Eduard Herbst, Professor Harting. 
In France: Louis Blanc, Victor Schoelcher, Edmond About, Vacquerie, Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle, Pascal Duprat. In Italy: Aurelio Saffi, Count Terenzio Mamiani—besides a 
large number of university professors in Leyden, Utrecht, Heidelberg, Gittingen, Kiel, 
Kénigsberg, Bologna, &c. They all declared for the independence of the South African 
Republic. 
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£132, PICCADILLY, arch 14th, 1881. 
‘Dear Srr,—I thank you for the memorial you have forwarded to me, and 
for the friendly letter from yourself, on the sad question of the Transvaal 
difficulty. I hope the prospect is one of peace and not of further war, and that 
an arrangement may be made satisfactory to the Transvaal people and honour- 
able to this country. I scarcely need to assure you that whatever influence I 
possess is being and will be exerted in fayour of peace. The conflict is one in 
which England can gain nothing; not even military glory, which is the poorest 
kind of glory, in my view, which men and nations strive for. I hope the time 
may come when nations will seek and obtain honourable renown by deeds of 
mercy and justice. 
‘This reply to your letter and the memorial is brief, but, under the circum- 
stances, I feel sure that you and your friends will excuse its brevity. 
‘* Believe me to be verv sincerely yours, 
‘*Joun Bricur,.” 


This important letter contained the first great sign of hope. From 
thence the cause of the restoration of the South African Republic 
was virtually gained. When in 1884 the heads of the Transvaal 
Government, Mr. Kriiger (President), Minister Du Toit, and General 
Smit, were in London, and I had repeatedly occasion to discuss with 
them the question of the new Treaty, they sent me a letter, couched 
in terms of the deepest gratitude, which I will not repeat here. 


V. 

On the Trish question, too, I was in correspondence with John 
Bright. Perhaps the time has not come yet when everything con- 
cerning his courageous attitude in this, for England, vital affair 
can be stated. I know that he would for many and many a year 
always fain cherish the hope of conciliating, by means of reforms, 
men who, on their part, “would not take off their coats” for 
helping in any measure of relief, except in so far as it might 
be made serviceable to their ulterior aim of political disruption. 
Still, so far back as 1866, when Fenian Secessionism gave trouble, 
and when Earl Russell’s Government proposed the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, Mr. Bright already declared that that was the 
most merciful course for Ireland under the circumstances. 

When in the Cabinet, Mr. Bright, I may be permitted to say, 
took interest in what I occasionally published on the Irish Question. 
On January 28th, 1882, he wrote to me: 

“T am glad to read what you say about Ireland and the policy of the 
Government. An improvement is visible, and with patience and firmness we 
may hope for better times.” 

He little imagined what was to come three months later. I have 
heard of a most remarkable opinion uttered by him on the day after 
the tragic event in the Phenix Park. As it would be unfair to quote 
it at the present time, I will rather mention a bit of autobiographical 
fact he gave me concerning his house at Rochdale. Having often 
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investigated the meaning of place-names, I had asked him about the 
He wrote :-— 


designation of his house as ‘‘ One Ash.” 


‘‘The name of my house at Rochdale is in no way connected with any tradi- 
tion of the place. When the house was built, now forty-two years ago, there 
was, as there is now, an ash-tree standing near the front door—not a great 
tree, for in our damp and cold climate in Lancashire, trees do not grow to be 
large. The name was suggested by two circumstances—one was the existence 
of this tree; the other was the fact that some of my ancestors lived at a place or 
village in Derbyshire named ‘Mony Ash,’ or Many Ash, and this, as | 
remember, was the main inducement to adopt the name of One Ash for my 
house which had just then been built. I had been recently married, and had 
paid a visit to Mony Ash whilst on my wedding journey. Mony Ash is, I think, 
about seven miles from the town of Bakewell, in Derbyshire.” 

When Mr. Gladstone brought in his Repeal Bill, I know how 

af a nent eres Gor Me. Belial hav arate fr l 
painful the wrench was for Mr. Bright to have to separate from old 
friends. In the midst of the turmoil, the late Radical member for 
Burnley saw Mr, Bright on the subject. He found him in the most 
sensitive frame of mind. Mr. Bright was indignant at the unheard- 
of change of policy which ran counter to all the principles and tradi- 
tions of Liberalism. Yet he so incessantly came back upon what Mr. 
Gladstone had formerly achieved, that Mr. Peter Rylands found his 
own patience rather severely taxed. 

“What has been done in the past’”’—the sturdy Radical at last 
bluntly said—“is not the question now. The question is to deal 
firmly with this plot.” So I heard it from his own lips. I have no 
doubt that the premature death of the man, “into whose coffin 
along nail was to be driven so as to resurrect his body,” was a great 
loss to that Liberal Unionist cause which John Bright powerfully 
maintained to the last in spite of failing physical strength. 

Not being an enemy of the freedom and the welfare of this 
country, but its hearty well-wisher, I can only hope that John 
Bright’s memory may be ever with the vanguard of patriot 
England in the struggle still to be fought for the maintenance 
of the Legislative Union. That struggle finally involves the 
triumph of intellectual progress over the dark powers of priestly 
obscurantism. This opinion is held by almost the totality of 
enlightened men all over Europe. Fortunately, it is the opinion, 
too, of the vast majority of the vanguard of science in this country. 
Were I an adversary of what I hold to be true progress, were 
{ a foe of England, I might sympathise with Irish Home Rule, 
Repeal, or Secession—words marking only three stages of gradual 
disruption. But believing, as I do, that true Liberalism does not 
consist in furnishing the enemy of human progress and enlighten- 
ment with weapons wherewith he may cut its throat, I cherish the 
memory of what John Bright has done, and I wish the good fight 
may be unflinchingly fought, until it is settled “on that line.” 

Kari Buinp. 
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Ir is only very recently that anything definite has been known 
about the vast territories lying beyond our newly-acquired colony of 
British Bechuanaland. These territories have been, and to most 
people still are, the “far interior,” the unknown land in which the 
romantic creations of Rider Haggard’s fancy may have some founda- 
tion in fact ; a land, the very thought of which calls up such varied 
pictures to the brain, that one seems to see the dim phantoms of 
many a story of travel and adventure sometime read or heard: a 
trader’s waggon, with its long span of gaunt, emaciated bullocks, 
that with hanging tongues toil painfully through a dreary waste 
half choked with the cloud of finest sand that constantly hangs 
about them in the hot, breathless air; a herd of mighty elephants 
standing peacefully beneath the shade of a far-off forest fastness, or 
bathing in the moonlit waters of some reedy river; a camp in the 
wilderness, with the almost naked forms of sleeping Kafirs lying 
round the smouldering fires ; a something blacker than the darkness 
of the night, creeping silently but swiftly nearer and nearer, till 
with a spring and a growl it is amongst the sleepers, and a lion 
seizes his victim and bears him shrieking away ; with many another 
picture of strange and eventful life in a wild and savage land. Having 
wandered as a hunter for many years over a vast extent of little 
known country lying both north and south of the Central Zambesi, 
and having some practical knowledge of the physical and climatic 
conditions of the territories lately proclaimed to be within the 
“Sphere of British Influence,’ as well as of the native races and 
the wild animals inhabiting them, I propose in the following pages 
to say something concerning the fairest and most fertile of the 
regions now for the first time since the dawn of history attracting 
the attention of a civilised and energetic race of men. 

The country stretching from the Limpopo to the Zambesi, which 
is ruled over by Khama, the chief of the Bamangwato, is a territory 
which has attracted much attention of late, and a part of which is 
embraced within the British Protectorate. At the end of the wet 
season, when all the vleys and watercourses are full and the buffalo- 
grass stands green beneath the thorn-bushes, Khama’s country is a 
smiling land. But in the drought that follows the face of the 
country is changed. 

(1) These territories are clearly shown on the excellent little map of the British 
Sphere of Influence in South Africa, compiled by Mr. George Cawston, and published 
in our March (1889) number.—Eb. F. R. 
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662 MASHUNALAND AND THE MASHUNAS. 
Immediately to the east of Khama’s country is Matabeleland, rich in 
mineral wealth, and comprising the now famous goldfields of “ Tati.” 

Far to the north-east, beyond the Matabele country, lies a land of 
perennial streams where thirst is an unknown quantity. Here, on 
the elevated plateau of what is known as Mashunaland, stretches the 
fairest and perhaps also the richest country in all South Africa. 
This high plateau, which is of very great extent, forms the water- 
shed between the Zambesi to the north and east, and the Limpopo 
and the Sabi to the south, and is from 4,000 to 4,600 feet above 
the sea level. Nearly the whole of it is magnificently watered by 
a perfect network of running streams, the springs supplying which 
well out from the highest portions of the downs, so that an enor- 
mous area of land could be put under irrigation. The whole year 
round a cool wind blows almost continually from the south-east, a 
wind which in the winter months becomes so cold that it may well 
have its origin amongst the icebergs of the antarctic seas. Owing 
to the elevation the nights are cool the entire year. From Sep- 
tember till March the sun is hot during the day, though the excessive 
heat is always tempered by the south-east breeze. During the winter 
months the climate is perfection, a trifle bleak and cold perhaps 
during June and July (midwinter in South Africa), but very healthy 
and bracing. Thisis in fact a country where European children would 
grow up strong and healthy, and our English fruits retain their flavour. 
The soil is very rich and fertile, and owing to the facilities for irri- 
gation enormous quantities of wheat could be grown, and some day will 
be grown (it may be in ten years or it may be in a longer period, 
but sooner or later), to supply the large centres of population that 
will spring up in the gold-producing districts to the north and east 
of the plateau. The highest and healthiest portions of the country 
are very open, still one is never out of sight of patches of forest 
trees, so that the luxury of a good fire at night can always be 
enjoyed; a luxury which will be appreciated by South African 
travellers who have journeyed through the treeless wastes of 
the Cape Colony, Orange Free State, and Transvaal Republic. 
There is another point about the Mashuna uplands well worthy of 
notice. In all other portions of South Africa, with which I am 
acquainted, whether in the Transvaal, Bechuanaland or the Mata- 
bele country, when the long summer grass is burnt off, which 
usually happers in June or July, the country remains a blackened, 
dreary, grassless waste until the following rainy season commences. 
Or say that precautions are taken and the grass is preserved; well, 
then it becomes as dry as tinder, and all nourishment being scorched 
out of it, cattle invariably get into very low condition, and should 
the season be a late one, many die of starvation. Now over a very 
large portion of the Mashuna plateau, things are very different. 
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Say you burn off the long summer grass in June, there at once 
springs up a short sweet herbage, which, after attaining about a foot in 
height, seeds ; and on this grass cattle and horses thrive wonderfully. 
Thus, whereas in August, September, and October, all the interior of 
South Africa, speaking generally, is a scorched and thirsty land, well 
meriting the term of arid, and cattle look miserably gaunt and bony, 
the upland valleys of the Mashuna plateau are covered with soft 
waving green grass, whilst small streams or little rills run brawling 
down every hollow, and all live-stock look fat and comfortable. The 
time to judge of the capabilities of a country in South Africa is not in 
May, at the end of the rainy season, when all the valleys and rivers 
still hold water, but in October and November, at the end of the dry 
season. 

Some eighty years ago this fine country must have been thickly 
inhabited, as almost every valley has at one time or another been 
under cultivation. The sites of villages are also very numerous, 
though now only marked by a few deep pits, from which the natives 
obtained the clay used by them in plastering their huts and making 
their cooking-pots, and ulso by the presence of clusters of huge 
thorn-trees (Acacia giraffe), which grow to a larger size on the sites 
of old villages than anywhere else. The peaceful people inhabiting 
this part of Africa must then have been in the zenith of their pros- 
perity. Their herds of cattle, of a small but singularly beautiful 
breed, must have fed in every valley; whilst the rich and fertile soil 
must have produced them an abundance of vegetable food. 

Early in the present century, however, a Zulu horde (apparently 
the founders of the Angoni tribe now living to the west of Lake 
Nyassa), known to the Matabele as the Ama Zwang Indaba, broke 
away from Zulu or Swasiland, and migrating northwards, spread death 
and desolation amongst the tribes inhabiting the Mashuna plateau. 
These Zulus, however, simply passed through the country, and cross- 
ing the Zambesi below Zumbo, established themselves on the high 
country to the north of that river; and the Mashunas once more dwelt 
in peace and prosperity throughout the land. About 1840, however, 
the Matabele, under their warlike chief Umziligazi, settled in the 
country which they now inhabit, and very soon bands of these 
ferocious savages overran Mashunaland in every direction. The poor 
Mashunas, unskilled in war, and living, moreover, in small commu- 
nities scattered over the country, without any central government, 
fell an easy prey to the fierce invaders, and very soon vultures and 
hyenas feasted undisturbed amidst the ruins of their devastated 
homes. Their cattle, sheep, and goats were driven off by their 
conquerors, and their children, if old enough to walk and not more 
than ten or twelve years of age, taken for slaves. The babies and 
little children that could not walk were assegaied with their mothers, 
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or seized by the ankle and their brains dashed out against stones, 
In a few years there were no more Mashunas left in the open 
country, the remnant that had escaped massacre having fled into the | 
mountainous districts to the south and east of the high plateau, 
where they still live. Thus, in a short time, an immense extent of 
fertile country that had—perhaps for ages past—supported a large 


1 


and thriving community, was again given back to nature; and s0 it 
remains to the present day, an utterly deserted country, roamed over 
at will by herds of elands and other antelopes. 

In 1878 and 1880 my hunting expeditions brought me in contact 
with a tribe of Mashunas living between the Umfule and Hanyane 
Rivers. These people were then in a very prosperous condition, and 
had brought a large area of ground under cultivation, so that they 
were able to supply all the white hunters who visited the country 
with rice, sweet potatoes, &c., for themselves, and maize for their 
horses. The name of their chief was Chameluga, and that of his 
kraal Situngweesa. ‘This man had the reputation of being a mighty 
wizard, and especially was believed to have power over the elements, 
and to be able to produce rain at will, and was always spoken of as 
an “Umlimo,” or god. Lobengula, chief of the Matabele, for 
many years professed to believe in Chameluga’s supernatural powers, 
and treated him with great respect and consideration : the wizard and 
his people were never molested by their warlike neighbours, and thus 
prospered and grew rich. They possessed considerable herds of 
cattle, and built their kraals on the open plain, as their forefathers 
had done in days of yore before the Zulu invasions. For since that 
time, let me here say, the Mashunas have always lived amongst 
the hills, and only build their towns on the top of ‘the most inacces- 
sible crags. Every year Lobengula would send presents to the 
wizard of Situngweesa, sometimes cattle, and sometimes young girls 
for wives. It is very probable, however, as I wrote in 1878, that his 
majesty—to use one of his own phrases—was only fattening this 
false priest with the intention of one day pouncing down upon and 
massacring him and all his people, and taking his cattle and the ivory, 
of which he was thought to possess a considerable store. Still, 
whatever were the private thoughts and intentions of their chief, 
many of his people seemed to believe in the power of this Mashuna 
god, and some friends of mine once found it expedient to pay him a 
visit in order to obtain his gracious permission to go and “kill the 
elephants nicely,” because, until they did this, they could scarcely 
get their “boys ” to follow spoor, as they were continually saying, 
“‘ What is the use of hunting elephants in Chameluga’s country with- 
out his permission?’”’ But when, by the help of presents, the old 
fellow’s goodwill was obtained, and he had given one of the Matabele 
a long reed, with which he was to bring the elephants back on their 
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tracks, by first pointing the way they had gone with the enchanted 
reed, and then drawing it towards him, they were all filled with 
enthusiasm, and hunted with the greatest alacrity: before my 
friends paid a visit to the wizard, they had upon two or three 
occasions followed elephants with no result, but afterwards they were 
very successful, and their men’s belief in Chameluga’s power and 
the efficacy of the enchanted reed was confirmed. 

In 1883, however, Chameluga fell a victim to the jealousy of his 
Matabele neighbours, and was treacherously murdered by them 
whilst on his way to visit Lobengula. 

sesides the high plateau of Mashunaland, the whole of which is 
over 4,000 feet above sea-level, extending along the watershed 
for a distance of over 200 miles from the Matabele country to 
the sources of the Hanyane and Mazoe Rivers, with a breadth of 
from 60 to 100 miles, and, though within the tropics, practically 
a temperate country, capable of producing all the fruits and vege- 
tables of northern Europe,—there is a vast extent of country lying 
to the south, east, and north-east of the plateau well watered and 
fertile, having an altitude of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, the greater part 
of which in time to come will probably be occupied by Europeans. 

Small parties of elephant hunters, who have spent the rainy season 
in the forests on the northern slope of Mashunaland, have suf- 
fered from malarial fever, but they were very much exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and there is every reason to believe 
that Europeans, if properly housed and fed, will be able to live and 
thrive anywhere in this part of Africa, where the country has an 
elevation of over 3,000 feet. Experience sustains this anticipation. 
When the Boers first occupied the Marico district of the Transvaal, 
which in its general features is very like the slopes of Mashunaland, 
they suffered much from malarial fever, but as the land was gradually 
brought under cultivation the fever steadily decreased, and now the 
country is considered eminently healthy. 

On the northern slope of Mashunaland, between the Umfule 
and Hanyane Rivers, there are a few scattered remnants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, chiefly of the Bambiri tribe, 
still living. They are a friendly, peaceable people, but abjectly 
poor, as the Matabele have taken all their cattle, sheep, and goats, 
of which their forefathers possessed large herds. They are very 
good workers in iron, and I have seen them weaving blankets from 
native cotton on a primitive hand loom. Indeed, when travelling 
through this country in 1880 I noticed that a few cotton bushes had 
been planted and enclosed with a hedge at the back of every Bambiri 
village. In 1887, when hunting with some friends in this part of 
the country, we noticed many small native villages deserted by their 
inhabitants, the huts being still quite new. On asking the reason 
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the answer was invariably the same: “The people could not remain 
any longer; the lions were too bad.” At one village three women 
had been killed and eaten by these animals; at another a man and 
two girls, and so on. 

As I am often told in England that a lion is not at all a 
dangerous animal, and not to be compared to an Indian tiger in 
any way, I will here relate a few anecdotes about a man-eating 
lion that made itself very unpleasant to the natives living on the 
Majili River, a tributary of the central Zambesi. These anecdotes I 
heard from one of my own men who came within the sphere of this 
animal’s influence. In 1886 Henry Wall, a half-caste elephant- 
hunter in Mr. Westbeech’s employ, and Zwart Jantje, an old servant 
of mine, crossed the Zambesi to hunt elephants in the country 
between the Majili and Ungwesi Rivers. They soon heard from the 
natives that there wasa man-eating lion about, that had already killed 
several people, and they gave orders to their ‘‘ boys” in consequences 
to make a strong scherm (fence) behind their camp every night, 
and to collect plenty of wood, so as to keep up good fires. There 
was one boy of Henry Wall’s who never would sleep with the 
other Kafirs, but always lay alongside one of the fires by him- 
self, all the other boys lying together in a row. One night, as 
Henry was lying between sleeping and waking a little before day- 
break, he thought he heard something like the purr or growl of a 
lion close to him, and, awaking, jumped up and called out, “ Tere’s 
a lion; wake up, Jantje.” But Jantje and all the Kafirs were 
fast asleep, and it was not until they were awakened and questioned 
that it was discovered that the man who had been lying by him- 
self by the fire was gone. Henry now felt sure that he had been 
earried off by a lion, and that what he had heard was the low 
growl given by the dread beast as he seized his victim. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards they all heard the lion growling and crunching 
the dead man close behind the camp. Henry and Jantje at once 
fired in the direction of the sound, on which the lion retired to 
a safer distance with his prey. As soon as it was broad daylight the 
hunters took up the spoor, which was easy to follow through the 
dewy grass, and before long came up with the lion, that, with head 
turned on one side and holding the dead man by the shoulder, so 
that his legs dragged on the ground, was walking slowly along in 
front of them. As soon as he became aware that he was being fol- 
lowed, he dropped the man, and half turning, stood looking at his 
pursuers. Henry Wall, who is a very good shot, now tried to fire, 
but the old muzzle-loading elephant gun he was using snapped the 
cap, when the lion faced right round and stood growling at him. At 
this juncture, Jantje, who was a little to one side, could not fire 
because there was a bush in his way, and before Henry could put 
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another cap on the nipple, one of the Kafirs who carried a gun fired 
and missed, when the lion instantly turned and ran into a patch of 
bush, where the covert was so dense that all pursuit was hopeless. 
On examination it was found that the dead man had been seized by 
the head and must have been killed instantaneously, the two upper 
canine teeth having been driven through his skull, whilst one of the 
lower ones had entered beneath the jaw and broken the jaw bone. 
During the night the corpse had been disembowelled and all the 
flesh eaten off the legs and thighs. A few days later this same lion 
attacked a family who were sleeping in their maize field. Almost 
all over Africa, wherever game is plentiful, it is customary for the 
natives, when their corn is ripening, to build huts in their fields in 
which they sleep, and with the help of fires and drums and shouting 
during the early part of the night, keep buffaloes and antelopes from 
their corn. These huts are often built on the top of platforms raised 
ten or twelve feet above the ground, and reached by a ladder. The 
family of which I am speaking occupied two huts, a large one 
built on the ground and a small one on the top of a platform. The 
large hut was occupied by a woman and her two children, whilst her 
husband slept alone in the little open hut on the top of the platform. 
One night the dread man-eater of the Majili came prowling round, 
and springing right on to the platform, seized the sleeping man, and 
carried him shrieking to the ground. His wife, awakened by the 
agonised cries of her husband, and the savage growling of the lion, 
opened the door of her hut and rushed out, leaving the two children 
inside. The lion at once left the man, who was then dead, and 
rushing on the woman quickly killed her, and ate her as she lay, 
never returning to the man at all. At daylight he retired into the 
bush, and seems not to have come back to the corpses. A short 
time afterwards this lion approached a small village in the forest in 
broad daylight. A young girl standing just outside the huts, saw 
him walking in the grass, and called out, “ Here’s a baboon! here’s 


a baboon! ” 


Several people running out to look were just in time 
to see the lion rush upon the girl and carry her away. Some months 
later, Henry Wall and Jantje returned from where they had been 
elephant-hunting to the north, and lost another man. ‘The attack 
was again made just before daylight. This time Jantje was awake, 
and hearing the low growl that accompanied the attack, jumped up, 
calling out, “‘ Daat’s de Leeuw wieder ’’—“ That’s the lion again ”’— 
and at the same time saw one of the Kafirs standing with his hand 
to his head. 

“What is it?” asked Jantje, going up to him. 

“T don’t know,” answered the man; “something hit me on the 
head.” 

At this moment Jantje saw by the light of the fire blood running 
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down his neck, and called out, “ Wake, wake; it was the lion I 
heard! wake, wake, and see if every one is here.”’ 

It soon appeared that one of the Kafirs was missing, and this is 
what no doubt had happened. The lion had sprung in amongst the 
sleepers, and seizing one by the head had killed him instantly and 
carried him off; and at the same time had struck the man lying next 
him on the head with his paw, inflicting a cut on the scalp with one 
of his claws which were of course protruded. The body of the man 
who had been carried off was not recovered, because, as Henry Wall 
and Jantje say, the Kafirs would give them no assistance in following 
the spoor, so that they had to give it up and return to camp. After 
that, this same lion killed several more people, and kept the 
natives in a great state of alarm over a large tract of country, and 
it was not until his victims numbered over thirty that he was 
killed, and in the following manner. Two young men were one day 
about to go into the forest to chop poles to build a hut, when one 
said to the other, 

“‘ Now, if the lion that has killed so many people attacks us, what 
shall we do?” 

“We must stand and face him with our assegais,”’ answered his 
friend; “if he attacks one of us, the other can rush in and stab 
him.” 

The first speaker agreed, and they proceeded to the forest. This 
is the conversation that the natives report to have taken place, and 
may or may not be true, but what indisputably happened is this, As 
they were walking one behind the other, and still close to their 
village, the lion suddenly appeared and rushed upon them. One of 
the young men stabbed the monster as he sprang upon him, but at 
the same time received a blow from the great paw, armed with its 
terrible claws, which tore his neck and throat open and laid him 
bleeding on the ground. At the same time his comrade advancing, 
threw his assegai into the lion, striking him fairly in the ribs behind 
the shoulder, on which, mortally wounded, he turned and walked 
away, with the two assegais still sticking in him. The two young 
men got back to their village, but the one who had been injured by 
the lion’s claws died the same evening. The next day, all the men 
of the village turned out, and mustered up courage enough to follow 
the bloody tracks of the wounded lion. They had not far to go, for 
the grim beast lay dead within a few hundred yards of the spot where 
he had attacked the two Kafirs the previous day. <A great quantity 
of dry wood was then collected and a huge fire lighted, on which the 
carcase was thrown and consumed utterly, as is the custom in the 
interior of Africa when man-eating lions are killed. 

I am afraid that I have run this lion story out to an unconscion- 
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able length; but at the same time I think I have shown that the 
lion is sometimes a very dangerous and disagreeable factor in the 
lives of the natives of certain parts of Africa. 

In 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1887 I travelled much amongst the 
yarious trikes of Mashunas, living in the hills to the north-east, east, 
and south-east of the high plateau of Mashunaland. I usually 
travelled with a very small following, and was always completely in 
the power of the natives, had they been evilly disposed towards me ; 
but I never had any trouble with them at all, and personally I like 
them better than any other African tribe with which I have come in 
contact. They seem to have but little of the ferocity which usually 
forms so marked a feature in the character of uncivilised races, and 
in their inter-tribal quarrels blood is seldom shed. I have been 
assured over and over again, that even in cases where a man is 
believed to be guilty of witchcraft he is not killed, but merely 
banished from his tribe, his property of course being confiscated. 
Their religious beliefs are of the vaguest; and in this respect they 
may be considered fortunate, as on the one hand their minds are 
not oppressed by the fear in this world of the malice of devils and 
evil spirits, as is the case with many uncivilised races, and on the 
other they do not believe in a future of eternal punishment which, 
according to the popular teachings of dogmatic Christianity, is the 
cheerful doom that awaits the great bulk of mankind. It is worthy of 
remark that these people never call themselves Mashunas, and how 
the name has arisen which has now become the generic term for a 
great many different tribes speaking dialects of one language, but 
scattered over a large extent of country, I have not been able to 
discover. Amongst themselves, each community has its own tribal 
name, such as the Bambiri, Mabotcha, Barotse, &c., and the tattoo 
marks differ in each clan. The distinguishing mark of the Barotse 
living on the Upper Sabi is a broad open nick filed out between the 
two front teeth of the upper jaw, and it is a curious fact that this is 
also the tribal mark of the Barotse living on the Upper Zambesi. It 
isnot at all impossible, or indeed improbable, that this latter tribe 
were originally an offshoot from the powerful Barotse nation that 
once occupied a large tract of country to the west of the river Sabi in 
southern Mashunaland. They themselves have a tradition that 
their ancestors originally came from a country far to the south, 
and crossing the Zambesi settled in the country they now inhabit. 
This must have been long ago, however, as the Makololo (when, under 
their warlike chief, Sebituane, they reached the Upper Zambesi some 
sixty years ago) found them the most powerful tribe in that region. 
The northern Barotse were then conquered and enslaved by the 
invaders and for two generations had no national existence, but 
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were nothing more than one among many tribes subjugated by the 
Makololo. On the death of Sekeletu, the son of Sebituane, however, 
a civil war broke out among the Makololo so fierce and bloody, that 
the Barotse were encouraged to rise against their conquerors. They 
were well led by Sipopo, the lineal descendant of the old Barotse 
chiefs, a man of courage and ability, and after some hard fighting, 
the already exhausted forces of the Makololo were utterly destroyed, 
Two parties of them escaped across the Chobe, one of which made 
its way to the Matabele country and was well received by Umziligazi 
and incorporated amongst the Matabele nation, whilst the other, less 
fortunate, reached Lake N’gami and threw themselves upon the 
mercy of Lechulatebe, the chief of the Batauani, by whom they 
were all treacherously murdered. On the Upper Zambesi they were 
completely destroyed as a nation. Not only the men, but every 
male child of Makololo blood was killed. The greater part of the 
women, however, and all the female children were spared and incor- 
porated in the Barotse tribe, who once more became, and still remain, 
the dominant people on the Upper Zambesi. Dut though the Mako- 
lolo, who, when Dr. Livingstone visited them in 1853 and again in 
1861, were a powerful nation, ruling with a strong hand many 
different tribes inhabiting a vast extent of country, have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, they have left their language behind 
them, for Sakalolo, which is almost identical with Sasuto, is still the 
court language of the Barotse, and is understood by most of the 
tribes living on the Upper Zambesi who own allegiance to that 
people. 

The southern Barotse, from whom, as I have said above, it is pro- 
bable that the people now dominant on the Upper Zambesi have 
sprung, were once the richest and most numerous of the tribes living 
to the south-east of the Mashuna plateau. They occupied the rich 
and fertile country to the west of the river Sabi, and their head- 
quarters were amongst a range of hills, two peaks amongst which 
are still known to the Mashunas as Mabangue and Mazeba. In 
the latter days of Umziligazi, these people were attacked by a 
strong force of Matabele and their country laid waste, their old 
chief Sebumbum being captured alive by the express order of the 
Zulu despot, and carried a prisoner to Matabeleland. In this raid 
great numbers of the Barotse were killed, many of the children 
taken for slaves, and their large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats 
driven off by their conquerors. The broken remnant of the tribe 
crossed the Sabi, and took up their abode in the fertile well-watered 
valleys amongst the hills along the course of the Ruzarwe and Ma- 
sheke Rivers, where they are still living. There they have once more 
become a rich and prosperous people, possessing considerable herds 
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of cattle and growing great quantities of rice, maize, ‘‘ pogo,” corn, 
sweet potatoes, ground nuts, &c., and it is amongst these people that 
the Mashunas may be seen and studied to the best advantage. As a 
race they are a strong able-bodied set of men, but lack the fighting 
qualities which distinguish the various branches of the Zulu tribes. 
The women and girls are particularly stout and sturdy-looking, and 
do not give one at all the idea of being worn out with overwork ; 
they are tattooed on the cheeks and stomach, small weals of flesh being 
raised on the tattoo marks which considerably detract from their 
charms to a European eye. Most of them, however, have merry, 
cheerful faces, and seem very good-tempered. The dress of the men 
is a long skin apron, tucked into a belt round the loins, and hanging 
to the knees in front, and a similar one behind. The girls wear a 
‘tiny little apron, often covered with beadwork in front, and 
101 ‘the somewhat larger behind, but are otherwise nude, whilst the 
eae women are clothed in leather skirts hanging from the waist 
to the knees. The arms of these people are heavy assegais, with a 
good deal of iron worked round each end of the wooden shaft, o 
sometimes made entirely of iron, battle-axes, and bows and arrows. 
These arrows are feathered, the heads being made of iron, and are all 
barbed in such a way that they must be very difficult to extract from 
awound. As far as I know they are never poisoned. The bows are 
from four to five . et long, the arrows being about two and a half 
fect in length. Altogether, compared to the old English longbow, 
with its clothyard shaft, the bow and arrow of the Mashunas is a 
very feeble weapon. Amongst the northern tribes of Mashunas bows 
and arrows have gone out of fashion, and are now seldom to be seen, 
but they are still in common use among the Barotse and other tribes 
on the Upper Sabi. One sees a good many guns, chiefly flint-lock 
muskets, that have been brought from the Portuguese trading sta- 
tions on the Lower Zambesi, in the possession of the Mashunas, but 
they find it so difficult to procure powder, that these guns are not of 
much use to them. They make a very inferior sort of gunpowder 
themselves, but where they have learnt the art I cannot say. The 
grains of that which I have seen were perfectly spherical, and it had 
very much the appearance of dust shot. The natives said that it 
exploded properly in dry weather, but that in the rainy season it was 
very unreliable.'!| They invariably use iron bullets, which they make 
themselves, and which are of no particular shape, and often as nearly 
square as round. Although always very eager for meat, the Ma- 


This would seem to indicate that the nitre used is nitrate of soda (chili nitre) 
and not nitrate of potash, as the former salt is deliquescent and worthless for gun- 
powder in damp weather; if so, there are probably nitrate beds in the couatry.— 
Ep. F. R. 
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shunas do not seem to be very expert hunters, and what game they 
do manage to kill is almost invariably caught in pitfalls, which they 
construct in large numbers, at much expense of time and labour. 
At certain times of year it may be said that wherever there are Ma- 
shunas there are elands. These fine animals invade their cornfields 
nightly, and even after the corn has been harvested, continue to feed 
on the stubble until the smoke from the grass fires apprises them 
that the long grass is being burnt off in the surrounding country, 
when they at once move off in search of the young sweet grass 
which they know will soon spring up. These elands seem thoroughly 
to understand the various contrivances of the natives to compass their 
destruction, and are seldom killed. When the fields are enclosed with 
fences, in which gaps are left, and in each gap a deep pitfall dug, which 
is carefully covered over, the wary animals seem to know all about it, 
and spring over the fences between the gaps. Before daylight they 
retire to the Mahobo-hobo forests (a fruit-bearing tree peculiar, I 
think, to the Mashuna country) growing on the tops of the steep 
rugged hills amongst which the Mashunas live. Found on level 
ground and in a fairly open country, an eland bull, which is an 
animal bigger and heavier than an ordinary ox,’ is at the mercy of 
any one who is fairly well mounted. ut amongst the rugged, pre- 
cipitous, and often thickly wooded hills to the east of the Upper 
Sabi, it is altogether another matter, and the hunter must often do 
all he knows, let him be ever so well mounted, to bring one of these 
fine animals to bag. 

One day in July, 1877, two friends and myself left our waggon 
at a Mashuna village amongst the hills a little to the south 
of the enormous mass of ironstone known as Mount Wedza, 
and accompanied by crowds of Mashunas, rode out in search of 
elands. We rode far, but saw nothing fresher than yesterday’s 
spoor, and were returning in rather a despondent mood, when sud- 
denly we came in full view of a splendid old eland bull standing 
looking at us from the farther side of an open glade and just on the 
edge of a thick patch of Mahobo-hobo forest. For a short time he 
continued to gaze steadily at us, and then dashed in amongst the 
thickly growing trees. Sticking the spurs into our horses we were 
soon hard upon his heels. When close up to the eland, my 
horse fell with me in a nasty little gully, and one of my com- 
panions pulled up to give me a hand. I was soon in the saddle 
again, feeling very angry at losing the eland, and also at being 
the cause of putting my friend out of the hunt, when he called 

(1) If the reader doubts this statement let him pay a visit to the mammalia gallery 


in the new Natural History Museum at South Kensington, where he will be able to 
see a very fine specimen of this magnificent antelope. 
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out “There he goes, come on!” and looking up I saw the mighty 


antelope just topping the ridge of a neighbouring hill. As we 
had heard no shot, and could see nothing of him, it was plain that 
our comrade had missed the animal in the thick Mahobo-hobo forest, 

so we at once put our horses at the steep hill-side. When we reached 
the top our nags were pretty w ell blown, and we could see nothing 
of the eland ; how ever, fortune favoured us, for riding along the hill- 
top in the direction he seemed to have been taking, we presently 
sighted him. He was then walking, but on becoming aware 
of our approach went off down the other side of the hill at a pace 
that sent the stones flying behind him. We now had a most exciting 
chase, up and down such steep and rocky hill-sides that how the horses 
managed to keep their footing is a mystery, but the angels, who are 
said to watch over drunken men, perhaps extend their protection to 
reckless riders whether in England or in Africa. At length, just as 
he was cresting a ridge, a bullet crippled the big bull, and we ran 
into and dispatched him at the bottom of the hill. We at once 
removed the saddles from our panting horses, that were literally 
run to a standstill, turned them loose and proceeded to examine our 
prize, whose massive yet shapely form, and soft mouse-coloured skin, 
seemed to proclaim him a wild bull rather than an antelope, though 
the eland undoubtedly belongs to the latter family. Presently the 
hungry crowd of Mashunas that had accompanied us from the waggon, 

came running like famished wolves on our horses’ spoor, and w hen the y 

saw the two white men sitting on the prostrate carcase of the dead 
eland, they shouted and danced and sang with delight. As none of the 
Kafirs had seen anything of our comrade, we dispatched two of our own 
men to look for and bring him to us, and then proceeded to cut up the 
eland. After cutting out the portions we required for ourselves and 
our own people, we gave the rest, that is, some 1,000 lbs. weight of 
meat, to the Mashunas; and then our friend not having turned up, we 
saddled up our horses, and taking one Mashuna as a guide and one of 
our own men, rode for the waggons, feeling sure that the missing man 
had done the same thing. All the Mashunas and the rest of our own 
people remained by the carcase of the eland, intending to sleep there and 
make a night of it. It was late when we started, and it was dark when 
we were still some miles from our camp, and had it not been for our 
guide we should never have got home that night. When at last we 
did reach the waggon, we found that our companion had not turned up, 
and felt pretty sure that he had lost his way. However, we felt but 
little uneasiness about him, as we knew he must have followed one 
of the numerous native paths and got to one of their kraals, and 
that the people would put him right in the morning. Sure enough, 
early the next day be rode up, guided by an old Mashuna, and 
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followed by several young men. The old man, it appeared, was the 
head man of a village which our friend had reached some time after 
dark the previous evening. He spoke warmly of the kindly treat- 
ment he had received, and we gave the old man presents for himself and 
his men that made him quite happy, and if another Englishman ever 
visits him I feel sure he will be well treated. Our friend was offered a 
hut to sleep in, but as he preferred to lie in the open air, grass was 
cut for him to lie upon, and also for his horse, wood was brought 
and a large fire made up to keep him warm, and food was given him. 
Then three men came and sat by him, each playing a musical instru- 
ment very like the “marimba” of Western Africa. Being tired and 
sleepy, he tried to make them understand by signs that he wanted 
them to leave him, that he might lie down and go to sleep, but they 
only nodded and laughed, and went on playing. Then he gesticulated 
violently ; then he stood up and swore violently, but it was of no 
avail, for the more he gesticulated and the more he swore, the more 
furiously the musicians played. At last, exhausted, he sank back on 
his bed of dry grass and closed his eyes, when the marimba players 
at once commenced to touch their instruments more softly. Then an 
idea struck our friend, and he commenced to snore and counterfeited 
deep sleep. Yes, that was it; the band had been sent to play him 
to sleep, for now they ceased playing altogether, and getting up 
walked softly away. 

To the east of the Hanyane River, on the northern slope of the 
Umvukwe hills, and from that region southwards, near the sources of 
the Mazoe, and on the headwaters of the Masheke‘and Ruzarwe Rivers, 
indeed, all round the broken country forming the eastern and south- 
eastern edge of the Mashuna highlands, various tribes of natives, 
generically known as Mashunas, are living in very considerable 
numbers. They are peaceable and industrious, and inhabit a rich and 
fertile country, and were it not for the incursions of the Matabele 
they would be a happy people, but as it is they live in a state of 
terror that cannot be comprehended by the inhabitants of well- 
governed countries. Their huts and the storehouses for their corn 
and rice are built upon the highest crags, to carry wood and water 
to the top of which entails such an enormous amount of daily labour 
that only the constant fear of an oft-recurring peril would enable 
them to endure it. Why do they not migrate to some country beyond 
the farthest radius of the Matabele raids? it may be said. Why, 
indeed ? but the poor Mashunas seem to cling to the fertile valleys, 
where their ancestors have dwelt for ages past in peace and pros- 
perity, with all a Scotch Highlander’s devotion to his native glen. 
In 1882 I made a journey to the Zambesi below Zumbo, passing 
through the Mashunas living on the northern slopes of the Umvukwe 
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range. Some Matabele had been in this district a short time before 
—not an impi sent by the king, but an “ umhasa,” that is, a private 
party of men who had come on a raid on their own account 
tocapture cattle and children for slavcs. My little party, includ- 
ing myself, numbered only eight—three of whom were themselves 
Mashunas—yet the people fled terror-stricken before us whenever 
we came suddenly upon them, the cattle-herds deserting their 
charge, and the women running shrieking from the fields; and when 
approaching a village I always had to call a halt and send my 
Mashunas on in advance to tell the people who and what I was, 
otherwise I should have found the villages deserted, and would not 
have been able to buy food. 

And now it may be asked why I have written this article. Well, 
chiefly in the hope that it may call some attention to the condition 
of the Mashunas, a people amongst whom I have travelled exten- 
sively, and of whom I have very kindly recollections. Their country 
has now been proclaimed within the sphere of British influence. 
Since my return to England, I have gathered that it is believed by 
the majority of the few men who have any ideas on the subject that 
the Mashunas are a people conquered by the Matabele, and now living 
peaceably under their protection, and paying tribute to their king, 
Lobengula. This is altogether a mistake. There are several com- 
munities of Mashunas who are subject to Lobengula, who pay 
him tribute, and have large herds of Matabele cattle in their 
keeping. They are fairly well treated, and have but little to 
omplain of as long as they remain in favour. But besides 
these, there are numerous tribes of Mashunas who are in no wise 
abject to Lobengula. They pay him no tribute, and when 
attacked by his impis they take refuge in their rocky hills, and 
defend themselves and their property as best they can against the 
invaders. However, they are within the limits of the country raided 
m by Lobengula’s warriors, and therefore are within the British 
phere of influence. How is that influence to be used? Not, it is 
to be hoped, by assisting the Matabele king to close his country to 
british enterprise, and thus allowing him full scope to complete the 
mnihilation of the independent Mashuna tribes. It is enly by the 
entry of Europeans and the occupation by them of the vast range 
if fertile country depopulated by the Matabele—a country, be it 
loted, that is now lying idle, and that may be repeopled by Euro- 
peans without wronging any human being—and by the establish- 
ment of mining communities in Northern Mashunaland, that the 
Mashunas can be saved. And it ismost necessary that the Mashunas 
thould be saved, for they are the people who will supply the native 
labour that will be so necessary in the future development of Mash- 
wnaland. 
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The resettlement of the high and healthy Mashuna plateau by 
Europeans would be welcomed as the greatest of blessings by the 
broken tribes of Mashunas that still survive, as they would be freed 
not only from the disastrous consequences of their savage neigh- 
bours’ raids, but also from the continual state of terror in which 
they live, in the ever-present expectation of attack. There is, | 
repeat, an immense extent of the finest country in South Africa 
lying idle, the occupation of which will wrong no man; and until 
all this country is settled, the whites will not come into competition 
with the Mashunas. By that time there will be a settled form 
of government, which will be capable of controlling individual 
Europeans, and which ought to be capable of protecting the rights 
of the natives at least as well as they are protected in any other of 
our colonies. 

One hears the gentlemen who have got concessions to exploit th 
Matabele and Mashuna countries stigmatised as adventurers, and 
hopes expressed that our Government will assist Lobengula t 
repudiate his agreements. I think they ought to have every 
assistance the Government can give them in carrying out their 
schemes, for if they succeed, and mining operations are established 
in Mashunaland, English farmers will soon follow, and the richest 
country in South Africa will be, in fact as well as in name, within 
the sphere of British influence. ‘ Adventurers!” Yes, and not, 
after all, a term of reproach to an Englishman, for surely Clive and 
Warren Hastings were adventurers, and adventurers have made the 
British Empire what it is. 

F. C. SExovs. 
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THE GREAT MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 


“Les préjugés,” it has been said, “sont la défroque des gens 
d’esprit,” and, indeed, prejudices, judging by the general unwilling- 
ness to part from them, even when they are quite worn out, seem to 
be as comfortable wear as old clothes. With all of us, the accidents 
of early association, the chances of relationship, are sufficient to 
make us accept unquestioningly and hold tenaciously opinions for 
which we have not the slightest ground. To be an Imperialist is the 
birthright of a Corsican gendarme, whereas the dressmaker whose 
aunt once made a cap for Queen Marie-Amélie is of necessity an 
Orleanist and wears the “‘ rose de France.” I remember, when war 
broke out betwixt North and South, how difficult it seemed to me to 
believe in the just cause and triumph of the North, simply because 
I possessed an unlimited number of relations in Georgia and South 
Carolina, and an aide-de-camp cousin was promptly shot. At the 
present moment, concerning the vexed question of the worth or 
worthlessness of missionary enterprise, I find it very difficult to 
divest myself of early impressions, yet things which happen to have 
come under my own notice have led me to regret that some of my 
best friends, members of various denominations, men who have given 
largely to the cause, whilst attacking abuses which all must condemn, 
have joined in the popular cry, “ How many converts do we get for 
our money ?”’ No one deplores more deeply than I do the abuses 
lately exposed to public condemnation, but I doubt very much 
whether we can test the value of missionary work by a return of 
baptisms. 

Naturally, as one of an Anglo-Indian family, I had to begin with 
something like an antipathy to the missionary in the East. Allu- 
sions were constantly made in my hearing to the impertinence of 
his pretensions, to his want of birth, or wit, or learning; now and 
again there were rumours of proselytising zeal which had occasioned 
grave embarrassment to those in authority, till it seemed to me in the 
pertness of sixteen that if a missionary could not be induced to stay 
at home, the sooner he fell in with cannibals the better. The early 
prejudice thus developed was strengthened as regards Protestant 
missions during a visit to my father’s old presidency, Madras, 
through seeing how their failure contrasted in that district with the 
brilliant success which attended those of the Roman Catholic Church. 
So it was that the weighty strictures put forth by Canon Taylor in 
the October number of this Review came home to me with the force 
of truth. I was then leaving England for India, and my first days 
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on board the Locksley Hall were spent in studying his powerful 
indictment of “The Great Missionary Failure.” 

Curiously enough, amongst our company was a large band of 
ladies, sent out by the Church Missionary Society, some of whom 
were about to devote themselves to medical work, while others had 
been trained as nurses; all were members of the Zenana Mission, 
The most were leaving England for the first time, but one lady, the 
chief of all, had already spent many years at work in the Punjab at 
the head of a village mission. In the long quiet talks which I had 
with her, such talks as are now only possible, perhaps, in the isola- 
tion of “board ship,” I felt that I had at last the opportunity of 
learning something of at least one aspect of missionary endeavour 
from the inside. In the beginning of our acquaintance I offered 
her, with some apology, Canon Taylor’s article, but I need not have 
apologised, for, when she brought it back to me, she expressed her 
opinion that his criticisms were in great part just, and referred 
especially to his suggestions that missions should not cross each 
other’s efforts, but she hesitated to agree with him as to the desira- 
bility of selecting those fields only which appeared to yield most 
readily to foreign influence and letting alone districts where it 
would seem that no impression can be made. “It is,” she said, 
“very difficult to be sure what impression is being made on the 
minds of those apparently most insensible to Christian teaching.” 
And she interested me greatly by adding, what I have since heard 
corroborated by others, that she was conscious, and many of those 
who had laboured long in the same field were also conscious, of a 
great ferment taking place in the Hindu spirit, a ferment due to the 
permeation of their ancient Pantheism by the central tenet of Chris- 
tianity—the idea of a personal God. She believed that a great 
change was actually taking place in Hindu views generally, and was 
working on, encouraged by the hope that such a change might be 
regarded as likely to herald that turning to Christianity of which 
she dreamed as coming on a great scale at a later date. 


to) 


It was obvious that, to one working in this temper of mind, the 
prudence as to prosclytising, which is necessarily imposed by a 
neutral government, could not be very irksome. ‘“ What do you 
do,” I asked, “when your visits and influence have borne fruit, and 
some woman, whose idleness you haye occupied and whose thoughts 
you have aroused, professes herself a Christian and asks for bap- 
tism ?” 

“We ask her,” was the answer, “whether her family and her 
husband approve of her taking this step.” 

“« And if he does not, what then ?”’ 

““We bid her be patient, and submit herself to his will. For 
example, shortly before I left India on sick-leave, two of our ladies, 
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living in a village up country, came down to us to ask what they 
should do in just such a case. A lady, the wife of a very wealthy 
landowner, had declared to them that she was a Christian and desired 
to be baptised ; she entreated them to help her to escape from her 
husband’s house that she might join us. We bid them return and 
tell her that our religion forbade us to countenance acts which would 
sow dissension in families. We desired her to remain at home, and 
strive by gentleness and persuasion to lead him to sanction her 
desire. Under any circumstances we prayed her to abide patiently 
till a way should seem opened to her.” 

My friend’s conscience was, therefore, not only clear from the 
reproach of admitting the unworthy as members of the Church 
of Christ, but was free from the blame which mieht attach, in 
India, to encouraging the act of open confession where it would 
mean dangerous revolt against sacred family laws. On one point, 
however, she was cut to the quick by Canon Taylor’s strictures. 
Acknowledging, as I have said, the justice and usefulness of his 
general criticisms, she took exception to his description of the life 
of the Church missionary as one of comparative ease and indulgence. 
I pointed out to her how limited was the charge made; that it was a 
true one taken in connection with the body of his argument, but had 
not been meant to apply to the class to which she herself belonged. 
She, however, with that sensitive humility which was as unusual a 
feature as the rare spirit of charity in which she spoke of all men, 
had begun to question whether she in any way indulged herself. I 
could see that she asked herself, “Is there anything I and those with 
me could renounce without physical injury, such as would shorten our 
powers of service to the cause to which we have dedicated ourselves ? ” 
I knew that she and her allotted companion were alone at a station 
many miles away from any Europeans; I knew that they visited 
a large tract of country, having to ride distances they could not 
walk, because to make their way over the fields in a wheeled vehicle 
was impossible. ‘To mount the pony bought for this purpose was a 
constant source of misery to this frail and delicate woman, who had 
had no opportunity of riding in early days, but the pony seemed to 
be the only thing she had concerning which she could even ask 
herself, ‘‘ Can it be done without ?”’ 

When, therefore, I came near the field of her labours, some weeks 
later, it was no surprise to me to hear that, at the news of her return, 
the villagers for whom she had laboured had turned out in a body, 
that, after lighting up their huts and covering her gates with flowers, 
they had gone forth to meet her a great distance, and, taking the 
bullocks from the cart in which she sat, had drawn her to her door. 
I know she would be distressed by any public mention of herself or 
her work, so I withhold her name and any indication of the spot in 
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which I fear she no longer dwells, for I have heard that she has been 
ordered to seek another field ; but, looking over what I have said, | 
notice that I have not, especially in reference to this question of 
proselytising, insisted sufficiently on the great importance she 
attached to working in such a way as should cause no possible diff- 
culty to Government. On one point alone her mind seemed somewhat 
troubled, and here came in curious evidence of the isolation in which 
these workers stand in respect to the official life of the country, 
She had taken exception to the teaching contained, by implication, 
in a certain text-book. Into the merits of her objection I need not 
enter, but the fact that she was under the impression that the use of 
the work was obligatory in schools worked to obtain a Government 
grant; the fact, that by inquiry of a high official, who was also on 
board, I instantly learnt, to her relief, that the use of the book in 
question was optional, showed the relations, or rather the absence of 
relations between the missions and the official world, even in those 
departments with which their schools are brought in contact. It is, 
however, precisely because they stand thus apart from the rulers of 
the land that missionaries can supplement their work, and do for us 
in India, by their lives and teaching, that which the Government, 
with its dominant prestige as well as its neutrality to maintain, 
cannot possibly accomplish. 

In spite of that mysterious attraction which the East exercises over 
the West, the methods and workings of the Eastern mind, the true 
essence of its creeds and its morality, are a sealed book to most of us. 
All students of philosophy will, I think, bear me out in saying that 
the most painful and weary period of their labours was that in which, 
at the outset, they were mastering the process by which mental truths 
are apprehended, a process essentially different from that by which 
we assimilate other sorts of knowledge. If this is the case when we 
apply our minds to master the science of Western thought, how much 
more reason have we to distrust the correctness of our apprehension 
of forms of thought which are the outcome of speculations matured 
under conditions wholly foreign to us ? 

How little likely are we ever to come at any real sympathy with 
or knowledge of the Eastern nature, as it has been moulded by these 
speculations in the past, unless we can first forego the tempting 
attitude of superiority, and so fulfil the initial condition of success 
by putting ourselves on that equal footing which will alone induce 
confidence! I have seen that numbers of these mission workers, men 
and women, do, by the perfection of that charity which St. Francois 
de Sales included in his scheme of Divine love, meet those whom 
they propose to serve as brothers and as equals. Yet, think 
what a great temptation there must be in India to identify one- 
self with the governing body! As a correspondent of mine once 
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put it with an amusing confusion of metaphors, “Atoms in India, 
however vile, have only to be given a status and patted on the 
pack by Government to make strong trees grow out of mushrooms !”’ 
But it is only on condition of renouncing the magic effects of 
Government patronage that the missionary can fulfil his vocation. 
The women of the ruling class, with very few exceptions, have no 
part or lot in this matter. One friend of mine does, I know, con- 
stantly receive the worn-out mission ladies to rest in her house at 
Simla, but in general the scale of the households, the demands of 
official duties, in some cases the effort not to let slip their uncertain 
hold on Western thought and life, absorb strength and time. Nor 
can the man whose task it is to rule descend from his seat of office to 
become the familiar of the leper or the fakir. If he were to try it, 
his acts would be completely misunderstood. This is, however, no 
exaggeration of what is done by the true missionary. 

In the course of moving across the Punjab, I stopped for a Sunday 
of rest at a large town. In church, at the early service, I saw, to 
my surprise, a lady whom I knew to be on her way to a mission 
post in Kashmir, and found that she was staying at the house of the 
mission chaplain. He, at once, kindly proposed that I should visit 
his schools, and offered to accompany me on a visit to a great temple 
the following morning. I wanted to sce the schools, but I felt that 
probably a missionary was not the person in whose company I should 
be most likely to see the temple to advantage. Never was I more 
mistaken. At the outset, I noticed his extreme care to respect the 
feelings of the worshippers. I was preparing to put slippers or socks 
over my shoes, as I had done many a time before, but my friend 
said, “ Please do as Ido. Take off your shoes before you put these 
slippers on. They all feel so strongly about it that the name of the 
wife of a recent Viceroy is held in universal detestation by the Sikhs, 
because when she was here she insisted on entering the temple with- 
out taking off her boots.” 

It was a feast day ; the air was full of the scent of roses, the pale 
pink leaves strewed the pavements of the marble courts we traversed. 
To my astonishment my companion was hailed on all sides by 
friendly greetings. The doorkeeper, with his silver staff, thrust aside 
the crowd which pressed about us that he might smile a welcome to 
the English priest, and as we passed up the way towards the sanc- 
tuary, the great Sikh Sirdar, chief guardian of the temple, accom- 
panied by his attendants, received us, as he might have received 
well-beloved friends, with grave and kindly courtesy. Yet there 
was no weakness in the attitude of the Christian priest. As we left 
the inner precincts, bearing with us roses, and cups of candy, and 
sacred bread piled high on green leaves, he beckoned to a fakir to 
approach us that I might see one of the most loathsome of his kind, 
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and the fakir came up with sidling step and evil smile, a ghastly 
and disgusting object, the tiger-tail of the skin which clung to his 
body dangling odiously between his legs. He and other “holy” 
men, such as those who offered us the gifts of sweets and flowers, 
looked as if they would have had alms, but my companion bid me 
hold my hand, saying, ‘‘ By-and-by, you shall ask permission of the 
Sirdar, who has invited you to meet him at the treasury, to leave 
with him money for the poor. They relieve daily many sick and 
famishing people, and what you give will be well bestowed ; but as 
for this man and those others, of whom you see these poor souls are 
asking counsel, and to whom they are bringing offerings, give 
nothing to him or them; they are utterly unworthy.” So in the 
treasury I craved permission of the grave Sirdar, the chief guardian, 
that he would permit me to leave with him the little I could give, 
and my pieces of silver were duly counted into the hand of his 
secretary. 

As we went out into the streets and turned back through the 
bazaar, a welcome equally bright and friendly, if less dignified, met us 
on all sides, and I noticed that to all classes, rich merchants, poor toilers, 
holy idlers, the missionary, who had even recently been permitted to 
witness a breakfast of fakirs, seemed a trusted friend. The little 
children cried out to us, clerks salaamed repeatedly, shopkeepers 
looked up from their business, and so, our talk much broken by the 
necessity of returning all these kindly recognitions, we reached the 
schools, full of the children of parents of various creeds, who were 
there receiving an education plainly hostile to those creeds—an 
education, which, as Professor Monier Williams has remarked, “is 
gradually and insensibly infusing principles incompatible with the 
Pantheistic ideas with which the Indian mind is generally saturated 

and lays the foundation of a future belief in a personal God.” 

Some hint of these things naturally found its way into our talk, 
and again I recognised the wise spirit in which the missionary ful- 
filled the obligations of his place as a link between the Government 
and the people. To live with them; to teach them; to win their 
confidence—these were the three duties to be discharged in the first 
place. “Baptisms!” he said; “if that were all, and I baptised all 
who would, I might make a great show, but I baptise none but such 
as I know to be truly fit.” 

This brings me again to the considerations which I had before me 
when I sat down to write these pages. In order to urge them it is not 
necessary for me to go into questions touching the details of wasteful 
finance, or rivalries of different bodies, or seeming sterility in results. 
What I feel very strongly is that if we are going to take up the 
Exeter Hall platform, if we are going to ask how many “ conversions,” 
how many “ baptisms,” are the return for the busy labours and the 
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vast expenditure of missionary societies, then I think we may as well 
admit from the outset that the disproportion is ludicrous. But I 
have failed in the object I proposed to myself in putting on record 
some of my experiences among mission workers and their schools if 
[ have not indicated that there is another point of view from which 
missionary work, at least in India, may be regarded, and that, apart 
from its success or failure in its proposed task of evangelisation, its 
social and political importance can hardly be over-estimated. 

I know what we do for India; I know what immense services we 
have rendered to her; I know how admirable and impartial is our 
administration, how astonishing are the results of our organizing 
powers. I remember some years ago talking with a high French 
oficial who had spent many years in India, and for three of those 
years had been constantly moving from one district to another, his 
desire to study the land and its peoples having received the con- 
venient official sanction of a commission “ pour la délimitation des 
loges.” He averred, and it seems not unlikely to be true, that the 
great natives talked of us to him with a freedom which enabled him 
to speak confidently as to their sentiments. He used to sum them 
up in these words, “ They admire you; but they do not love you.” 

Our great public works, our reforms, and all the machinery of 
our rule may make India peaceful and even prosperous, but benefits 
do not win hearts. It is only by making ourselves one with the 
people that the people can ever feel one with us. These educated 
English gentlemen (and there are some outside the Universities 
Missions), these gently-nurtured English women, who, renouncing 
the life of their kin and their people, renouncing all that which 
appertains to the social existence of the governing classes, have gone 
down to the people, are showing them that we, the rulers, not only 
know how to govern them, but can also live with and for them; and 
it seems to me that a day may come when the influence of their 
patient and self-sacrificing devotion will have created a bond of union 
between ruled and rulers which shall offer a stronger resistance to 
the advance of foreign foes than the weight of our sceptre and the 
sharpness of our sword. 

Ema F. 8. Ditke. 
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EMINENT men of science, like the late M. Chevreuil, have written 
exhaustive treatises on the principles of harmony and contrast in 
colours; and no doubt in spite, rather than by reason, of all dog- 
matism on this subject, there is a great advance in public taste in 
England within the last twenty years. Our textile fabrics, our 
house decorations, our herbaceous gardens—soaring into poetry from 
the dry prose of ribbon borders and “ bedding-out ” plants—the 
eombinations of tint in dress which we see daily in the streets, all 
point to the same improvement. The grating discords which jarred 
upon us in the terrible Magenta period, and which still shock our 
esthetic sense so commonly in Germany and Italy, seldom offend us 
now in England. 

When we consider how rare good taste and a natural feeling for 
eolour are, this change is noteworthy. I make no doubt it is chiefly 
due to the practical efforts of men of exceptional gifts and culture. 
These benefactors of our generation have not only taught us what 
to admire (perhaps a little too narrowly in one field only), they have 
produced, and have enabled us to deck our houses with the work of 
their hands, whether in glass or wool or paper, wrought into divers 
eolours of subtle harmony. We owe them a debt of gratitude ; for 
we are imitative people, quick to seize, ready to follow, and in 
eourse of time fo modify, and the wave of their sad-coloured insis- 
tence having practically ebbed, has left a valuable residuum of salt 
wherewith to savour the food of our artistic appetites. 

And because of our adaptive intelligence, it seems worth pointing 
to a few facts outside the domain of theory, which may help to 
quicken, but by no means to fetter, the judgment in matters wherein 
“the lust of the eyes” and the harmony of our daily surroundings 
are concerned. 

Whether the taste of the day lean towards mediswvalism and 
sobriety or Queen Anneism and brightness, certain laws should govern 
all associations of colour—laws, strange to say, which are too often 
forgotten or broken by those who desire to be beyond reproach in 
this matter. Not that all laws which were regarded at one time as 
infallible, are really so. The great art critic of our day has said, 
“Tf people tell you that two colours do not harmonize, be sure you 
put them together on every occasion,” or words to that effect. The 
truth being that there are no two colours, some tints of which judi- 
eiously balanced are not delightful, when brought into juxtaposition. 
It is not so long since blue and green were held to be so antago- 
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nistic that she who dared to wear them together was marked as a 
woman of execrable taste. Even Chevreuil speaks of violet and 
blue, orange and yellow, pink and scarlet, as irreconcilable. One 
wonders whether his eyes never rested with pleasure on a bunch of 
pansies and forget-me-nots, on the saffron and burning orange of 
autumn leaves, and most of all on that marriage of pale rose 
and vermilion which the Venetian painters celebrated with such 
pomp. 

Exception may be taken to my first two illustrations ; for it is 
commonly said that the colours in flowers and other objects in 
nature will combine where in art they will not; and it is true that 
texture and transparency affect tone so much as to render the same 
tints inharmonious sometimes in one material which delighted our 





eye in another. But the fallacy of this assertion—as an argument 
—is proved by reference to a fine Persian carpet, or old Indian 
shawl, where the relative value and proportion of tones produce per- 
fect harmony in colours the most violently opposed. It is this 
instinct of the eye, natural to Orientals until it became vitiated by 
the demands of the Western markets, the want of which with us 
has to be supplied by close observation of the elements that consti- 
tute harmony. For this reason, namely, because this instinct is rare, 
comparatively few painters are colourists; yet all who concern them- 
selves with decoration to be successful should in some sense be 
painters. 

The room or the garden is in fact a canvas, whereon we paint 
our picture with furniture or flowers instead of a palette and 
brushes. The same principles should govern both acts; and in too 
many instances a radical error lies at the root of those principles, 
for which the painter and his critics are perhaps primarily respon- 
sible. This is the error of confounding colour with colours. We 
may cite, as an example, that great modern artist, whose reverential 
treatment of sacred subjects combining a pathetic instinct with 
minute realism, cannot blind us to the vehement discordances of his 
palette. The reds and blues and yellows scream at us; there is no 
repose, no sacrifice, no subservience of effect; all the tints, from the 
farthest peak of Lebanon to the nearest blade of grass or fold of 
gabardine, cry out equally loud, and the result is—Babel. Yet I 
have heard him called a colourist by the ignorant, just as I have 
heard the term denied to that supreme Dutchman, Peter de Hooghe, 
because the sunny daylight penetrating and flooding the silvery 
grey of his interiors involves no great variety of pigments. Never- 
theless he is as great in his own line as Paul Veronese, and teaches 
us perhaps even more in his economy than the Italian in his lavish 
splendour. 

No composition of colour in which there is not some sacrifice— 
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subservience of certain tones to others 





a definite intention in the 
scheme of relief by contrasts, and a knowledge of the value of light 
and shade, can be thoroughly artistic. I lately saw a room every 
object in which was beautiful. On the wall were valuable pictures, 
hung upon rare old brocade of Genoa velvet and gold ; an Aubusson 
carpet, gorgeous in colour and magnificent in design, glowed upon 
the floor; the fine old French furniture was covered with embroid- 
ered satin and tapestry of every hue; rock crystal lustres, priceless 
china, flowers in abundance, filled this overcrowded abode of wealth, 
and of a refined taste without discretion. There was not a vulgar thing 
in the room; but the eye sought in vain for repose, and the result 
was disastrous to all, and notably to the pictures. Against a quiet, 
self-coloured wall their delicate half-tones and gradations of light 
and shade would have told, and half the objects of value would have 
been seen to greater advantage if the other half had been away. 
Again, the carpet, beautiful in itself, was only suited to a room of 
which the keynote was white, graduating to tender greys and soft 
tones with which the brilliant “ pattern ’’ would not have interfered. 
There can be no general effect where everything is equally obtru- 
sive. What is the point of chief interest in your apartment? Is 
it the pictures? Is it furniture? Is it the china? Something 
must be sacrificed. There must be a background and a middle dis- 
tance and a foreground in your composition, or the result will be 
garish, what the French term papil/onant, and all the united arts in 
the world cannot save it from the disaster. 


An important consideration, excc pt in a very dark room, is how to 
obtain a variety of light and shade. Without this the home, even 
where there are fine pictures, looks bald and uncomfortable. Get 
rid of a flat white ceiling at all costs; break it up into an unequal 
surface, if possible ; encourage the dado, relieving the blank wall 
with its narrow rim of shadow, the cornice, the architrave, and 
over-door. Where there is no recess and that the space admits of a 
high screen, it is often a great help to the “chiaroscuro.” And to 
this end let no one induce you to drag up the blinds of all the win- 
dows to their roots, under the impression that you will see everything 
to more advantage. Except a painting, you will see it to much 
less, and the effect of pulling up the eyelids and eyelashes of the 
window, as it were, is harsh and hurtful to beauty. 

I have spoken of the ceiling, and this reminds me to observe what 

1 field there is for young artists in those vast white spaces, which 
hoe taste of the last few years has led the decorators in new houses 
to clothe with flock papers, or in carton-pierre. In lofty rooms of a 
certain size where the scheme of treatment lends itself to a painted 
ceiling, such suffusion of colour over a region above the line of 
sight is very agreeable. 
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And where for sufficient reasons this is not practicable, a frieze, to 
which the tone of the wall shall be a rich accompaniment—the 
melody, as in all good music, being uppermost—is a delightful 
method of lifting the colour upwards (not allowing it to gravitate 
entirely upon carpet and chairs), and of carrying out the general 
scheme of harmony. ‘That exquisite specimen of eingue-cento deco- 
ration known as the “ Appartements Bogia” in the Vatican, is the 
most admirable example I know of stuccoes and painting architec- 
turally treated, in frieze and ceiling. It is worth the careful study 
of both architect and painter, as showing how valuable that fellow- 
ship may prove which causes each to regard the other as his help- 
mate, on whose collaboration the effect of his own work so much 
depends. 

One cannot help hoping that this branch of art, so long fallen 
into desuetude, may be revived in some of the vast mansions which 
are rising around us. 

Another avenue for the young painter, which I hope may be 
opened to him by some of the wealthy who build country palaces, is 
a consecutive wall-painting running round the room, not necessarily of 
figures, which, if life-size, becomes sometimes fatiguing to the eye, but 
of tangled woodlands, with bright birds among their branches, and 
flower-knots at their roots; gracious gardens with wide rifts of sky 
between the orange trees and myrtles; balustrades on which the 
peacock sits, and marble-rimmed fountains where the water per- 
petually falls in an eternal summer. Remembering that exquisite 
legacy of Roman art, the “ Casa di Leira,” a few miles from Rome, 
I see endless facilities for our landscape painters to diffuse colour, 
interest, and variety over the walls of an apartment adapted to such 
treatment, more especially, perhaps, a central hall, billiard-room, or 
gallery lit by a skylight. 

And this suggestion has one inestimable quality to recommend it ; 
there can be no servile imitation about any original handiwork, and 
servile imitation is the snare of the imaginative householder about to 
decorate his rooms. He sees his friend’s white woodwork, with the 
crocus-coloured paper and hangings, and straightway he copies it. 
Then C., D., and E. follow the lead of A. and B., and what at first 
pleased us as possessing individuality soon ceases to do so. For a 
home should in some measure reflect the owner’s mind, and show us 
in what he most delights, be it books or pictures, or the bright social 
life that is best ministered to by comfortable arm-chairs in glazed 
chintzes which no one can spoil. Therefore I say, be not a slave to 
your decorator or your upholsterer, however esthetic or convention- 
ally correct he may be. If you care about it at all, think out this 
subject of colour for yourself, being bound by no hard-and-fast rules, 
except such as must govern all composition. 
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And before I leave the subject of decorative handiwork, there is 
a branch of it, well suited to women, which flourished in the last 
century, and, as far as I know, has never been revived to any extent. 
This is the painting upon silk for the panels or over-dado of a room, 
I was lately in an old German palace, where several of the apart- 
ments were so hung, and the effect was charming. They were thin 
silks—possibly Chinese—grey, and pale green, and yellow, over 
which delicate garlands, knots of white flowers, and stripes of foliage 
wandered. They had stood the stress of a hundred and forty years, 
and were still unfaded. I do not apprehend that such wall-hangings 
need necessarily be very expensive, certainly less so than the embossed 
velvets and satins wherein the great ladies of Paris clothe their 
salons, and possessing the merit that it is a special property not to be 
bought again at so much a yard and hung upon every drawing-room 
wall down the street. 

I do not pretend to philosophize about contrasts in colour. Those 
who are interested in the subject can study the Annales de la Chimie, 
by Prieur de la Cote d’Or, the Traité de la Phisique, by Staiiy, the 
works of Count Romford, Chevreuil, &c. The results of their 
researches and experiments as to what they term “ accidental ”’ and 
“ complementary” colours are no doubt of practical utility in many 
branches of manufacture. But to the amateur they are valueless, if 
not absolutely misleading, as to decoration. Strong contrasts of the 
primary and tertiary colours, such as the Egyptians and Arabs 
affected, are only acceptable to the painter’s eye now when broken up 
into small quantities, and softened by the harmonizing hand of time. 
Even to a Roman architect, writing n.c. 50, the introduction of 
surfaces of strong unbroken colour was distasteful. Vitruvius con- 
demns the wide panels, stained red and yellow, which were coming 
into fashion from Egypt, and says that formerly they used red paint 
sparingly like physic, but now whole walls are covered with it. The 
asperity of those hard blues and reds and greens in all our modern 
attempts to reproduce the glorics of Philw or the Alhambra, hurts us 
like a harsh brass band. It is true that such music may not be dis- 
pleasing to all; but, at least, I may contend that it is music ill-fitted 
to the climate and the conditions of an English home. How agrce- 
ably the eye is filled with a wealth of rich and varied tones, and the 
mind at once soothed and stimulated by the aspect of a library! 
What more delightful background to a group of human beings than 
the bindings of old books dimly glittering from the shelves in all 
their sober liveries ? 

It is not by sharp contrasts, but by gradations of light and shade, 
of strength and delicacy, of cool and warm tones, and their right 
adjustment to the aspect and province of the room—what Mérimée 
calls “‘a judiciously managed succession of repose and opposition ”— 
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that a harmonious whole is produced; and this, of course, must 
greatly depend on the eye that directs being sensitive to such 
subtleties. Still, any eye which is the outlook of an intelligent 
mind occupied about such matters, can be educated. Poussin, who, 
bred in the School of Domenichino, had no natural feeling for colour, 
writes from Venice—“ It is quite time that I should leave this place, 
as I feel that I shall become a colourist.”” And the best education that 
I know, to return to the illustration I gave at the beginning of this 
paper, is a study of the great painters, who were notably colourists, to 
whatsoever school they may belong. Not alone in the sunset glories 
of Titian, Giorgione, or Bonifazio, the luscious fruit-like opulence of 
Rubens, the mother-o’-pearl radiance of the Veronese, but in the 
sober mirror which Velasquez holds up to Nature, what lessons in 
brilliant effect by the right use of the means employed may be 
learnt! Ihave likened Paul Veronese, with his shimmering silks 
and play of sunlight, to mother-o’-pearl. May not Velasquez be 
called the “ b/ack pearl’? among painters, so luminous in duskiness, 
making his few night-lights of such value by the masterly know- 
ledge of “contrast” in its highest artistic sense? The scheme of 
colour in most of these men is different ; in some the means employed 
are the most opposed to those of others. Just so should it be with 
our dwellings. Our space, our needs, our capacities are not the 
same. If we implant certain broad principles in our minds, let their 
application be as diverse as possible. 

Let us turn now from the larger tenements that contain the 
family to that smaller tenement that holds the unit—to wit, the 
body which, from the cradle to the grave, it is a duty to present to 
society as advantageously as may be. ‘To man, in this utilitarian 
age, this says little: the means and opportunities of personal adorn- 
ment being limited, and any infringement of the code which regu- 
lates what he may venture to wear being severely punished. No 
sumptuary laws were ever more rigid: distinctions of class no longer 
exist ; master and man are clothed alike; and the shabbiest pedes- 
trian in the “Row” is probably a duke with £100,000 a year. 
Therefore, “non raggionam di lor, ma guarda, e passa.” 

But to woman? What shall we say that shall not appear to be 
an impertinent encroachment upon a province peculiarly her own, 
and in which she holds her judgment to be supreme? It might 
be replied that women, while rapidly assimilating the greater pro- 
portion of masculine studies, and employments, and sports, are not 
averse from trusting the adornment of their persons to the opposite 
sex, as the annals of costume in these later times go to prove. But 
I lay no great stress on that, preferring to assume that they con- 
sider good taste as neither masculine nor feminine; and, though 
they probably will not admit that it is independent of the varying 
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fashions of the day, they may recognise the value of a few broaj 
principles, the observance or infringement of which has affected the 
harmony of personal decoration from the earliest ages. 

And in speaking of harmony, though form is foreign from my 
subject, I may be allowed to observe that the wreaths of perpendi- 
cular gold leaves and monstrous tiaras of the early Greeks (before 
they learned the value of proportion)—the hideous bee-hives which 
weighed down the heads of Roman ladies of the lower Empire—the 
wing-like fabrics and fool’s caps of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries—the towers of powder and pomatum that dominated, and 
the huge hoops that encircled the figures of our great-grandmothers, 
were alike wrong. [Be sure that the farther the dictates of the day 
demand a departure from natural outlines, the more sharply will the 
dictates of the next rescind its edict, and do penance for its infringe. 
ment of a law that appeals alike to common and artistic sense, 
Look at the revulsion to classic shapes, pushed to their extremest 
limits, after the Directoire had given place to the Consulate. And 
the altitudes of our own time, rapidly descending into plains, are 
another illustration of this truth. 

But to return to my proper theme. Joseph’s “coat of many 
colours” is, I suppose, the earliest indication we have of that love of 
gaudy attire which prevails among so many of the Eastern and 
Southern peoples. Their rich sun-dyed skins can stand the opposi- 
tion of yellows, and crimsons, and blue-greens; and against the 
clear glory of their azure skies, our eyes revel in such violent 
delights as it would be perilous, nay fatal, for pale-visaged folk, 
under our sad-veiled canopy, to imitate. Atmosphere affects tone 
to a degree which enters little into the computations of even those 
who study the art of dress. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is no 
less true that the brighter the sunshine, the more brilliant may be 
the contrasts of colour; the reason of which I take to be that the 
shadows being stronger, the relief and repose are greater than where 
the opposition is only against a cold, grey light. 

Chevreuil lays down hard-and-fast rules about the tints that may 
be placed with advantage against certain complexions, and those 
which are detrimental. But the truth is that the endless variety in 
the physical aspect of human beings is such, that it is misleading to 
class them, in many cases, as “fair,” or ‘dark,’ or under any 
general denomination whatsoever. The skin may have more or less 
of the bistre and yellow ochre tones that belong to dark hair, though 
the hair itself may be of any shade from dust colour to gold. The 
saprices of nature being so diverse, it follows that such rules must 
be elastic, and are made to be violated almost as often as not. 

There is one rule, however, which seems to be absolutely inviolable. 
Where nature has been lavish with her colours, the decorator should 
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be sparing of them. No admixture of strong tints can heighten the 
prilliancy of a Rubens’ beauty; it rather detracts from it and 
fatigues the eye, the relief of contrast being needed. If the picture, 
instead of glowing, be subdued and low-toned, then the background, 
the accompaniments, the frame, so to speak, may with advantage do 
their best to draw attention to their subject, as the gold halos and 
gem-encrusted triptych will add force and value to the pale Madonna 
and saints which they enclose. 

Herein lies the great art of dress: to know just how far to draw 
attention to clothes and no farther; never to allow them to impinge 
upon the interest that should be centred in the face. I have seen 
intelligent human beings who apparently chose that their attire 
should be the first and last thing one thought of in connection with 
them. No beautiful woman, if she be clever withal, makes this 
mistake. Her dress may be sumptuous; it may heighten her attrac- 
tions if judiciously chosen; it should never astonish and bewilder 
us. We read of the gorgeous attire of Queen Elizabeth, and are 
dazzled with the cloth of gold, the pearl-embroidered ruff and 
jewelled stomacher recorded in Zucchero’s portraits of that vain and 
ill-favoured sovereign. They are the woman; and take an undue 
prominence in our recollection of the thin, shadowless face, sur- 
rounded and overpowered by so much magnificence. But of her 
beautiful rival’s clothes we hear little; and when we think of the 
Holyrood portrait of Mary, it is the refinement and dignity of the 
lady we remember, not the splendour of her apparel. 

The butterfly prettiness of a Pompadour, or the vacillating plain- 
ness of many an espiégle countenance that smiles upon us from can- 
vases painted in the Directoire days, may thrive under a flutter of 
laces, and roses, and parti-coloured ribands; or be humorously 
accentuated by a monstrous wig, gigantic hat, and jabot. Perhaps 
they need such adventitious aids; at all events, eccentricity of form 
and violence of colour (as in the beflowered brocades the ladies of 
the court of Louis XV. so much affected) cannot hurt them. But it 
is otherwise with the noble ladies whom Vandyck and Reynolds loved 
to paint. No doubt some of them, like Joseph, affected “‘ many 
colours,” but these painters knew that to nine-tenths of women 
nothing is so ‘‘ unbecoming ;” that sallow, mottled, or rubicund com- 
plexions are best relieved by broad masses of one tint—perhaps oftenest 
by white or black—emphasized by a sharp accent of opposing bright- 
ness. They knew, moreover, that where the dignity of beauty itself 
may be absent, the beauty of dignity, of that calm, unconscious 
grace (which is indeed a “spiritual”? grace more than a merely 
physical one) is incompatible with obtrusive clothes. Sir Joshua, 
when the modes were outrées, mitigated them as far as possible. Ilis 
gracious ladies speak to and fascinate us with careless ease, in spite 
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of their monstrous edifices, their whalebones, buckram, and scarcely. 
manageable hats. And, above all, they mostly stand, with no strong 
shadows, rightly clad in tender hues, that harmonize with the soft 
grey English sky above and soft home landscape round them. He 
felt 


human face, if endowed with any measure of intelligence, nobility, 





and he taught his sitters for the nonce to recognise—that the 


or charm, must rise superior and not be subservient to its raiment: 
that a variety of colours is not brilliancy, nor is bedizenment dis. 
tinction. 

To borrow a familiar illustration, the voice that calls loudest ¢o us 
is not always the most distinct, nor do the words uttered make the 
deepest impression. It is by the right balance and adjustment of 
tone, not by violence, that the orator’s greatest effects are produced, 
And this is no less true of the language that is addressed to the eye, 
and of that which appeals to the ear, for both are avenues to the 
understanding. 

Hamitron Aipé., 
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TWO CENTURIES OF MAGISTRATES’ WORK IN SURREY. 


Ox the first day of April, 1889, the Vounty of Surrey, till then the 
fourth in population and rental of all the counties of England, under- 
went extensive change. All the northern portion comprised within 
the metropolitan area, that is to say, a tract of country some thirty 
square miles in extent, with fifteen parishes and nearly a million 
of inhabitants, containing most of the manufactories of the county, 
its asylum for the insane at Tooting, the prison at Wandsworth, its 
court-house and record-room at Newington, and last, but perhaps 
not least, the principal cricket-ground, were severed from its juris- 
diction and merged into the new County of London, leaving the 
parent county shorn of one-tenth of its area and about two-thirds of 
its inhabitants and income. On the same date most of the acnin 
istrative work of magistrates passed from her Majesty’s justices into 
the hands of an elective council. 

The occasion seems a fitting one to look back into the records, to 
gather from them what remains of present interest, and see how the 
administrators of Surrey “as it was’’ discharged the trust confided 
to them. 

Extent, ConpITION, AND CHARACTER OF THE REcoRDs. 

The existing records of the proceedings of the Surrey magistrates 
assembled at Quarter Sessions commence with those of Midsummer, 
A.D, 1659, about ten months after the death of Cromwell, and nine 
months before the Restoration. 

The fate of the previous records is not known with certainty, but 
there is a tradition that they were destroyed by fire while in the 
custody of the clerk of the peace at his chambers in the Temple. 
From the year 1659 to the present time they are continuous and 
well arranged. As might be expected, much of the information 
contained in them is profoundly uninteresting. But amid much 
that is wearisome and useless at the present time there are some 
facts of interest recorded illustrating the gradual development of 
modern ideas regarding punishment, prison-discipline, treatment 
of insane persons, and administration of the liquor laws, while 
others throw curious side-lights upon the history and manners of 
the period. A selection of some of these facts of interest is given 
in the present paper. But before dealing further with the records 
it may be well, as a preliminary, to give a brief account of the con- 
dition of Surrey at the date of their commencement. 

SuRREY IN 1659. 

As may be supposed, the Surrey of the latter part of the seven 

teenth century differed considerably from the Surrey of to-day 
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Owing to its “ heaven-breathing ayres,” the county was then 4 
now a favourite place of residence for the nobility. There were fow 
royal manors, at Richmond, Woking, Oatlands, and Nonsuch, with 
parks and palaces in a more or less ruinous condition ; thirty-fow 
private parks, extensive warrens, and a multitude of country seats; 
Of the nine baronial castles which once dominated Surrey, eight: 
were already in decay, and the ninth, that of Farnham, after being 
shattered and in part destroyed during the civil war, was held }y 
parliamentary troops. 

There was fair cultivation in the Thames Valley and _sheep- 
farming flourished on the southern border; but the county general; 
was “better stored with game than with graine,” and the central 
portions were so waste and unproductive that it is compared by 
cotemporary writers to a “ home-spun frieze cloth with a costly 
faire list,’ and to a “cinnamon-tree whose bark is far better than 
the body thereof.” Lambeth, Battersea, Walworth, ‘‘ Camerwell) 
Peckham, Rotherhithe—now populous portions of South London— 
were pleasant villages ‘garnished with the seats of gentlemen.” 
Newington, on the outskirts of the borough, looked upon a windmill 
and green fields ; Southwark had a busy High Street, with “ nume- 
rous faire inns and hostelries,” a town hall, a hospital, five prisons, 
and crowded purlieus; but east and west was open ground, and 
there was sufficient space within its limits for a park and _ palace, 
two bear-gardens, and an annual fair. 

Beyond agriculture and market-gardening there were few speciil 
industries. Broadcloth was a staple of Guildford ; iron was smelted 
in the Weald,’ and traces of old forges still remain at Abinger, 
Hammerponds, and Chiddingford ; fullers’ earth was then, as now, 
collected from the beds at Nutfield; charcoal-burning was carried 
on extensively at Croydon; brass-workers from Holland plied a busy 
trade at “ Wandlesworth ;”’ and, thanks to the assistance of Vandyk, 
the tapestries of ‘ Moreclack’’ (Mortlake) had acquired great 
celebrity. 

The means of communication were limited. Through the enter- 
prise of the Weston family, the Wey had just been rendered navi 

(1) In a list of the nobility and gentry resident in Surrey given in Brome’s Britannia 
A.D. 1673), there are one hundred and sixty-four names; but of the families men- 
tioned six only, namely, Onslow, of Clandon; Evelyn, of Wotton; Bray, of Shere; 
Garth, of Morden; More (now More-Molineux), of Losely; and Broderick (Lord 
Midleton), formerly of Wandsworth, now of Peper-Harow, seem traceable in Surrey 
ut the present time. 

(2) Viz. those of Guildford, Reigate, Dorking, Bletchingley, Betchworth, Sterborough, 
Gatton, and Addington. 

3) The blast-furnaces and heavy traffic connected with the ironworks of Surrey, 


Kent, and Sussex, led to such destruction of timber and deterioration of roads, that in 
the reign of Elizabeth an Act was passed prohibiting their further extension. Sussex 


iron, cast at Lamberhurst, was used for the iron railing round St. Paui's. 
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gable from Guildford to the Thames; but land-travelling was 
difficult and dangerous. The county bridges were but eight in 


number—they are now seventy-seven—and the state of the high- 





ways was disgraceful. Although by an Act passed in Mary’s reign 
each parish was bound to keep in order by forced labour its main 
roads, bridle-paths, and footpaths, and to appoint two surveyors to 
superintend the work, little or nothing was done; and the early 
records are full of indictments of parishes, especially the parishes of 
Lambeth and St. George’s, Southwark, for neglect of highway 
duties. The roads were, for the most part, nothing more than 
tracks worn into deep ruts, which in rainy weather became quag- 
mires, and in parts flooded and impassable ; stage-waggons toiled 
laboriously along a few of the highways at the rate of from ten to 
fifteen miles a day ; stage-coaches had just begun to ply on the road 
between London and Dover, but they were springless, and their pace 
did not exceed on the average four miles an hour ; indeed, so late as 
the year 1749, a stage-coach journey from London to Guildford 
occupied an entire day. Journeying, therefore, especially on cross 
roads, was usually done on horseback. Judges rode to assizes in 
jack-boots, followed by the bar, some mounted, some on foot. John 
Evelyn spent hours in the saddle ; and when Cowley moved from 
Barnes to his new home at Chertsey in 1665, he had to spend the 
night en route at Hampton.’ 

Travelling was not only uncomfortable, it was eminently unsafe. 
In 1669, when Duke Cosmo di Medici proceeded from Dorchester to 
London on a visit to King Charles, he had to be protected through- 
out his journey by parties of militia. Evelyn, when riding from 
Tunbridge Wells to Wotton, was waylaid near Bromley by cut- 
throats, who robbed him of his horse and left him bound hand and 
foot to a tree. And the early records abound in cases in which com- 
pensation is awarded to travellers robbed on the highways. 

There was no organized police. Each parish or ward had its 
constable, each township its borsholder (borough-elder) or head- 
borough, each tything its tything-man, appointed at the court-leet 
of the hundred, or in default by the justices, and in each hundred 
(or half hundred) was a high-constable, similarly appointed, through 
whom notices or instructions were issued by the sheriff or the justices 
to the village police. But the latter received no pay, were often 
appointed against their will, did not act in concert, and were gener- 
ally useless. There was consequently no patrolling of highways or 
systematic prevention and detection of crime. In the event of riot 
or murder or other serious crime, the sheriff »/yA/, on the application 
of the justices, call out the posse comitatus, but there is no trace in 

(1) For agraphic description of the state of the roads in England in the seventeenth 
century see Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, vol. 
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the Surrey Sessions’ records of such a course having ever been 
adopted. Strange as it may appear, matters remained in this primi- 
tive condition, so far as rural Surrey is concerned, until about forty 
years ago. 

But criminals when caught were severely dealt with. In the 
seventeenth century and indeed until the reign of George IV., all 
felonies, save a few, were punishable with death ; but in cases where 
“benefit of clergy’ could be claimed, that is, where the prisoner 
could read and had not married a second wife or a widow, the 
punishment was, in cases of first conviction, commuted to imprison- 
ment for a year and burning in the hand, or whipping, or (in later 
years) transportation beyond seas. In cases not “ clergyable,” the 
sentence of death was by no means always carried out, but often 
commuted to some other punishment on the recommendation of the 
judge. Still executions were more frequent than at the present 
time. 

Petty thefts and misdemeanours were punished by justices in Petty 
Sessions by whipping at the village whipping-post, imprisonment in 
the house of correction, or, in trifling cases, by “laying by the heel” 
in the stocks. The justices in Quarter Sessions were empowered by 
the terms of their commission to deal with almost every class of 
crime, but in practice they seemed to have confined themselves to 
petty larcenies and misdemeanours, leaving all graver cases to be 
dealt with at the Assizes. In cases of petty theft, cheating, and 
cognate offences, the culprit was usually sentenced “to be stripped 
from the waist upwards and whipped at the cart’s tail until his back 
be bloody ;”’ and this punishment was constantly inflicted on women 
as well as men. The public whipping of women was, indeed, discon- 
tinued by the Surrey justices early in the eighteenth century, but 
they were privately whipped as late as 1799. In the case of men of 
the lower classes convicted of petty larceny, whipping at the cart’s 
tail was the punishment almost invariably employed in the seven- 
teenth century, and in the eighteenth until the year 1766; it was fre- 
quently employed from 1766 up to the introduction of prison labour in 
1789, and was occasionally resorted to up to 1829. Private whipping 
was common up to a later period, but, though still technically legal for 
common-law misdemeanours, it is never inflicted now except under 
statute, and its infliction by the Court of Quarter Sessions has been 
of late years practically confined to the case of juvenile delinquents 
and ‘incorrigible rogues.’ Whipping of women, publicly or 
privately, was prohibited by statute in 1820. 

Assaults upon women were punished by whipping and _ the 
pillory ; and the latter punishment was used also in cases of libel, 
perjury, keeping houses of ill-fame, and third convictions for 
regrating, or “cornering”’ the grain market. 
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Vagrants, refractory apprentices, and disorderly persons were 
usually sent to the house of correction, where hard labour was sup- 
posed to be provided ; but the former were often dealt with, under 
the provisions of the Elizabethan code, in a more summary fashion 
—that is to say, were whipped as incorrigible rogues, and sent to 
their respective parishes. Thus, in the interesting diary of Bostock 
Fuller, a Surrey justice of the time of James I.,' there is the follow- 
ing entry :—“ Richard Jenkyns and Susan his wife, of St. Olawe’s, 
Southwark, as he affirmed, were taken vagrant here, and because he 
knew not certaynlye where he was borne, I caused them to be whypt 
and sent to St. Olawe’s parish.” 

Minor offences were punished by fine, and imprisonment in default 
ot surety. 

Petty Sessions were originally held in the justices’ private 
residence, but sometimes in taverns—the Three Tuns in Southwark, 
and the Spread Eagle at Epsom, being the favourite ones in those locali- 
ties. Quarter Sessions were held at various towns; the Epiphany 
Sessions generally at Croydon, the Easter Sessions at Reigate, the 
Midsummer Sessions at Guildford, and occasionally at Dorking, the 
Autumn Sessions at Kingston or Southwark. The Assizes were held 
at Kingston-on-Thames and Guildford. 

For the reception of prisoners there was a “ common gaol,” known 
as the “‘ White Lion,” situated in the Borough, near St. George’s 
Church, and two houses of correction, one near the gaol and one at 
Guildford. In later times a third house of correction was placed at 
Kingston. 

The condition of these prisons, though probably not worse than 
that of prisons in other counties, was disgraceful. The White Lion 
was an old hostelry, quite unfitted for the purpose to which it was 
applied, and ultimately became so ruinous and unsafe that it had to 
be abandoned, the prisoners being transferred to the Marshalsea. 
The gaoler received no salary, and his allowance for food of prisoners 
was restricted to one penny a day per head. He derived his remu- 
neration from fees and perquisites—some authorised, some un- 
authorised—levied from persons confined, from letting out portions 
of the prison buildings, and lastly and chiefly from selling ale to 
prisoners within the precincts of the gaol. No clothing, or bedding, 
or even straw was allowed, and no firing in winter; there was no 
infirmary, no bath, no proper separation of the sexes or of criminal 
from civil prisoners; no labour or regular exercise was provided, 
and, according to the report of a committee in 1661, there was “ little 
ayre and the scent of filthy dung-hills.”’ 

Besides gaols and houses of correction there were cages, stocks, 

(1) Published by Mr. Grenville Leveson-(Gsower in the Collections of the Surrey 
Archeological Society. 
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and whipping-posts in towns and villages; and, to complete our 
sketch of Surrey in the seventeenth century, there were 140 parishes 
grouped into 14 hundreds, 9 market-towns, and 6 boroughs entitled 
to representation in Parliament, namely, Southwark, Bletchingley, 
Reigate, Guildford, Gatton, and Haslemere, each borough having 
two members. There were free schools and charitable hospitals at 
Croydon, Guildford, Farnham, Chertsey, and Kingston, a hospital 
(St. Thomas’s) in Southwark, and a “lock” or leper hospital in Kent 


no work- 





Street in the Borough, partly supported by the county 
houses in the modern sense and no asylum for insane paupers. 

In politics the people of Surrey were much divided. In the Civil 
War its trained bands did good service for the Parliament on more 
than one occasion, and some of its most influential families—for in- 
stance, the Stoughtons of Stoughton, and the Onslows of Clandon— 
were against the King. But at Kingston, Epsom, and elsewhere th: 
King’s party was strong. The Evelyns of Wotton and Godstone, the 
Howards of Dorking, the Carews of Beddington, the Garths of 
Morden, the Brodericks of Wandsworth, the Bolingbrokes of Batter- 
sea, and others, were staunch royalists. The first and last collision 
between cavaliers and roundheads took place within the county, and 
i petition to the House of Lords by the “inhabitants of Surrey,” 
peremptorily demanding the restoration of the King to power, helped 
to precipitate the crisis which led to his trial and execution. 


Tue Recorps, 
1659—1722. 

The first recorded meeting of the Surrey Court of Quarter Sessions 
took place at Guildford on the 12th July, 1659, Sir Richard Onslow, 
ancestor of the present Earl of Onslow, being in the chair. 

The political condition of England at the time was very critical. 
The Long Parliament, re-assembled by the ‘Council of Officers,” 
had just deposed the Lord Protector, Richard Cromwell, and was 
now engaged in a mortal struggle with the army. Plots were thick- 
ening on all sides for the restoration of the Stuart dynasty, anda 
few weeks later there was a rising in Surrey, which had to be 
forcibly suppressed. But meanwhile the work of the justices appears 
to have gone on much as usual. The court appointed a game pre- 
server to the free warrens, ordered compensation to be levied from 
the hundred of Copthorne for persons robbed within its limits, and 
the demolition of a cottage built on waste land without sanction, 
directed the circulation of a charitable appeal, and disposed of some 
fifty petty criminal cases. Similar work was done in the two suc- 
ceeding sessions. The next meeting of the court was held under 
different circumstances. 


1660. On the Restoration the Lord-Lieutenancy of Surrey was 
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who had narrowly escaped execution in 1658 for corresponding with 
the King, and had been the moving spirit in arranging for his 
return. The number of justices was largely increased, and they held 
their first meeting at Dorking. 

One of the first acts of the enlarged court was to institute pro- 
ceedings against the vicar of Dorking for not reading the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

1662. The court, much exercised at the evil deeds of “ badgers 
corn-dealers) and ‘“ higlers”’ in “ forestalling the market,” “ re- 


991 


grating,” * and “ engrossing,”’* issues a proclamation denouncing 
their proceedings and threatening them with severe punishment. 

The practice of regrating, &c., that is, buying market produce to 
sell again at a profit—to our notions a perfectly legitimate proceed- 
ing—was, up to comparatively recent times, a criminal offence and 
regarded with indignation by society. But, in spite of the indigna- 
tion of society and the proclamation of the Surrey magistrates, the 
irrepressible badger continued to forestall, regrate, and engross ; 
and though a few years afterwards—as noted farther on—the 
Court of Quarter Sessions made a fresh effort to put down the 
evil by requiring each ‘badger,’ before he obtained his licence, 
to produce a certificate of “having regularly attended divine service 
and taken the sacrament according to the practice of the Church of 
England,” it was of no avail. By degrees—but only by degrees— 
more sensible views prevailed ; it was found in practice that perse- 
cuting the badger, instead of diminishing, enhanced the price of 
food, and accordingly in 1782 all statutes interfering with badgers 
were repealed. But the badger was not yet free. Local magis- 
trates found a way of punishing him for regrating as a common- 
law offence. At length, by an Act passed in 1844, all penalties 
against badgers, whether statutory or common-law, were abolished 
for ever and free trade was established in the market. 

1664. A rate of one halfpenny in the pound, levied throughout 
the county for “ pensioners, gaol, hospital, and charitable uses.’’ 
This is the first general rate for the county on record. It yielded 
£600. A rate of one halfpenny in the pound levied from the same 
area now yields £19,600. 

1665. During the prevalence of the plague orders were issued 

(1) “ Badger,’? a corruption of the Fr. dladier ; comp. “ sodger,” a vulgarism for 
“soldier ;” dladier, again, is from the Low Latin dladarius, from bladum, an abbrevia- 
tion of ablatum = carried corn. 

(2) ‘‘ Regrating,” from the Fr. regratter, to bargain. 

(3) ‘* Engrossing,”’ variously explained as (1) preoccupying or absorbing for onesclf 
what should be shared in by others; (2) enhancing the price of food by buying up in 
gross or wholesale to sell again at a large profit. 

(4) See, for instance, Zat/er, No. 118: ‘‘ Through the scarcity caused by regrators of 
bread corn, of which starch is made, the ladies, to save charges, have their heads 
washed at home, and the beaus put out their linen to common laundresses.’ 
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from time to time postponing cases in which witnesses were required 
from infected localities, and as multitudes of plague-stricken peopl 
resorted to Epsom “under colour and pretence of drinking the waters 
there,” and thus spreading infection, the lord of the manor was 
called upon to close the wells. At the termination of the pes. 
tilence, on the motion of the Duke of Albemarle, a special rate in 
aid of those parishes which had suffered was levied from those 
parishes which had escaped infection or in which the disease had 
only slightly prevailed. From the proceedings connected with this 
rating, it would seem that the disease raged in Southwark, Lambeth, 
Bermondsey, Newington, Wandsworth, Croydon, Kingston, Reigate, 
Albury, Ewell, and Petersham, but not in other parts of the county, 

1671. A man severely punished for bull-baiting, not on account 
of the cruelty of the sport, but because it was harvest-time, and he 
caused thereby “ divers servants, labourers, and other poore persons 
to leave their work.” 

1672. The court requires churchwardens and overseers to provide, 
with the consent of the lords of manors, fitting and convenient 
habitations for the destitute poor of their respective parishes. Here 
is the germ of the residential workhouse. 

Sir Nicholas Stoughton, Baronet and Magistrate, charged by the 
foreman of a jury with “ menacing and terrifying him with acts and 
words,” is found guilty of a “breach of good behaviour,” and in 
default of furnishing security is committed to gaol. 

1675. The first licence granted for the sale of “ coffee, chocolate, 
sherbet, and tea.’’ 

1676. Four parties complained against for “living as singk 
persons at their own hands, and not retained in service to any person, 
thus taking away work from the petitioners ;’’ ordered to find service 
on pain of being sent to the house of correction as disorderly 
persons. 

1682. The court orders that no person be licensed as “ badger ”’ or 
as alehouse-keeper without first producing a certificate of ‘“ having 
attended regularly divine service and taken the sacrament.’ 

Many persons fined for not going to church. 

The governor of the county gaol censured for “ allowing too great 
care and favour to several seditious persons in his custody, called 
Quakers.” 

1684. The court holds a “ grand inquest” into the conduct of 
persons suspected of being of “ factious and seditious principles ;” 
and, after deliberation, presents the names of Sir Nicholas Stoughton, 
Bart., J.P., of Stoughton, Arthur Onslow, J.P., of Clandon, and his 
son and heir Richard Onslow, as persons “ of principles disaffected 
and dangerous to the present government.” Certain magistrates are 
appointed to summon the said persons, and’ call upon them to 
furnish security for good conduct, or in default to commit them to 
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prison. The magistrates appointed, being neighbours of the accused, 
delayed carrying out the order, and at the next session others were 
appointed. Soon after the king died and the matter dropped. 
According to Manning and Bray,’ the offence of the accused persons 
consisted simply of expressing disapproval of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the government during the latter part of Charles II.’s 
reign.” 

1700. Vagrancy is greatly on the increase. The house of correc- 
tion in Southwark greatly overcrowded ; disease breaks out; it is 
pulled down and rebuilt, and there is talk of building a new gaol, 
but nothing is done. 

1720. At length—thirty years after the abandonment of the 
White Lion—the county is “presented ” at the assizes for having 
no proper prison, and two years afterwards a new prison is built. 

1722—1773. 

The fifty years between 1722 and 1775, the date of John Howard’s 
appearance on the scene, were a gloomy period in the history of gaol 
administration. Vagrancy and crime increased, and the gaols and 
houses of correction, especially those of the metropolis, became more 
and more crowded and unhealthy. Gaol fever rapidly developed to 
such an extent that in 1750 two judges, a Lord Mayor, and an 
alderman, were carried off by diseases contracted from prisoners in 
court. The new county gaol in Southwark soon had an evil reputa- 
tion. Owing to its undrained condition, the courtyards after rain 
became a lake, and the surplus water escaped into the cesspool, which 
overflowed into the street. Both gaol and house of correction were 
more than once “ presented” at the assizes as a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, and as ‘too small, inconvenient, unhealthy, and 
unsafe.” In 1764 the gaoler of the county gaol reports that, 
“owing to want of ventilation, divers distempers and diseases arose 
within the common gaol.” In 1765 the surgeon prays for an 
increase to his allowance of £10 a year, ‘‘ by reason there was a long 
and pestilential disorder raging ameng the prisoners from Christmas 
(1764) to the March following, which carried off many of them.” 
All that is done is to open out three new windows, and to give the 
surgeon a donation of £10. In 1766 the salary of the surgeon is 
permanently increased to £20 per annum, “in consideration of the 
increased number and frequency of gaol distempers introduced from 
Newgate.” At length, in 1767, we have the first indication of a 
feeling of humanity towards prisoners; for, by an order of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions passed in that year, the gaolers’ allowance 

(1) History of Surrey (pub. 1814). 

(2) Arthur Onslow became afterwards member for the county, and his son, after hold- 
ing office as Lord of the Admiralty, Speaker of the House of Commons, and Chanc¢ llor 


of the Exchequer, was advanced to the House of Lords as Baron Onslow. The — esent 
Earl of Onslow is their descendant. 
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for the keep of prisoners is increased from 1d. to 2d. per day per 
head, “in consideration of the dismal situation of such objects as are 
committed.” But the amount was shortly afterwards reduced by 
twenty-five per cent. 

Meanwhile punishments continued to be severe. ‘ Whipping at 
the cart’s tail until the back was bloody ”’ was still the usual punish- 
ment for larceny, and perhaps fortunately so, considering the condi- 
tion of the gaols. In 1720 a man is smartly fined for playing at 


an “unlawful game called cup and ball;”’ in 1744 two men convicted 
of begging with false certificates are sentenced to be publicly whipped 
at Guildford, then at Kingston, then at Croydon, then at Southwark, 
then to be imprisoned, and finally sent to serve his Majesty as 
soldiers in the army. In 1766, for stealing some asparagus, a man 
is sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and to be publicly 
whipped at the cart’s tail near the garden of the prosecutor. 

A measure of immense importance in the history of punish- 
ment came into effect during this period—the recognition by the 
legislature of “transportation to some of his Majesty’s colonies and 
plantations ”’ as a substantive punishment awardable by judges with- 
out reference to the Crown. This measure was in many respects a 
beneficial one. It provided a substitute for capital punishment in 
serious cases not requiring a death sentence, reduced (directly and 
indirectly) the amount of whipping at the cart’s tail, and was prefer- 
able in its ultimate consequences to the later form of transportation 
to Botany Bay. But the immediate effect on gaols was bad. As a 
long period often elapsed between the sentence of transportation 
and the finding employment for the convict, the gaols became 
rapidly filled with convicts awaiting in idleness and misery the 
carrying out of a sentence of transportation, passed, it might be, 
years previously ; and the result, as shown above, was terrible. 

Another event of some importance in the history of the county 
took place during this period—the passing of the Act of 1773, 
which placed in the hands of justices at Petty Sessions the power 
of enforcing the common-law obligations of parishes to repair their 
roads, an obligation which could only be enforced previously by 
indictment at Quarter Sessions. This enactment and the establish- 
ment of turnpike trusts had a marked effect in improving the com- 
munications. 


1773—1800. 


We come now toa phase in the history of gaol administration 
which may be described as the “ period of awakening.” In 1773 
John Howard, touched by the misery of prisoners in Bedford gaol, 
commenced his noble work of inspecting the prisons of the country, 
a work at that time involving not only much fatigue and discomfort 
but serious peril to health and life. In 1774 he reported the result 
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of his first investigations to a committee of the Ilouse of Commons. 
The account he gave of the Surrey prisons—though not worse than 
that of other prisons in the metropolis—was sufficiently terrible : 
accommodation insufficient for the number of prisoners, sick prisoners 
lying on the floor, no infirmary, no bedding, not even straw allowed, 
os chapel. In the house of correction things, if possible, still 
worse, and no labour provided. 

The result was the passing of an Act for the “ Prevention of gaol 
distemper,”’ giving power to justices to provide at the expense of the 
rates separate rooms for the sick, suitable clothing, and means oi 
ablution for prisoners, and requiring gaolers to have the walls 
periodically scraped, and carry out other elementary measures of 
cleanliness and sanitation. Dut the Surrey magistrates did not rise 
to the occasion. They contented themselves with a bare compliance 
with the mandatory provisions of the Act, and where a discretion 
was left them they generally exercised it in the direction of economy. 
Thus in the matter of clothing they content themselves with pro- 
viding one dozen shirts and one dozen flannel waistcoats for the use 
of gaol prisoners in special cases, and decline to provide any clothing 
for prisoners in houses of correction. By a resolution passed in 
1774 a gaol chaplain was appointed, and in 1780 food was provided 
for sick prisoners, but the infirmary consisted of two miserable 
rooms, with hardly any light or air; no bedding or blankets were 
supplied, and the gaol tap was still open. So far from co-operating 
with the prison-reformer they resented his interference, and while 
they did little or nothing to improve the condition of their prisons, 
they memorialised the House of Commons regarding a slight inac- 
curacy in Howard’s description of the Kingston bridewell. Mean- 
while in 1780 the house of correction in St. George’s-in-the-Fields 
was destroyed by rioters, and the county gaol would have under- 
gone the same fate but for the personal courage of the governor. 
But the house of correction was rebuilt on the same plan as before, 
and little or no improvement was effected in either gaol or bride- 
wells. In 1787 Howard writes of the Surrey gaol :— 

“In this prison there is still a dreadful assemblage of criminals. One 
cannot but lament that so opulent a county should be disgraced by such a 
prison, 

But during this year a step in advance was made. With a flourish 
of trumpets about humanity, the court decides to allow bedding and 
blankets to sick prisoners. Then, under pressure of an Act of 
Parliament, the tap is abolished, and the gaoler is compensated for 
the loss of profits at the rate of £200 a year. In 1789 steps are 
taken for providing employment for prisoners; and in 1790-—the 
year of Howard’s death—-the Surrey magistrates, or a majority of 
them, seem to have become at last thoroughly awakened to the dis- 
creditable condition of the gaol. A committee reported strongly in 
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favour of building a gaol on an improved plan, and eventual 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol was erected, on plans prepared by Mr 
Gwilt, the City architect, and opened for the reception of prisoner 
in 1798. 

While the gaol was in the course of building, rules were draw 
up in which the principle of making prisons a place of reformation 
as well as punishment was, for the first time, asserted. Better food 
was provided, prison fees (a terrible engine of extortion) wen 
abolished,’ prisoners were to be classified and employed on som 
useful labour, necessary correction was to be given with temper and 
solemnity, and violent or angry expressions or oaths were never to by 
used towards prisoners, and books of moral and religious character 
were to be provided. <A standing visiting committee (with Sir 
Thomas Turton—the moving spirit in the reforms—as chairman, 
and the chaplain as secretary) was appointed, and the members 
entered on their duties with enthusiasm and energy. The results 
were most encouraging. The health of the prisoners rapidly 
improved, and though the stricter discipline at first provoked a 
mutinous feeling, they soon yielded to the influence of firm but 
humane treatment, and became industrious and well-behaved. In 
due time the Surrey county prison in Horsemonger Lane became 3 
model of cleanliness and good order, and Neild, in his Account of tly 
Prisons of England, Scotland, and Wales, published in 1812, speaks of 
it as “an honour to this country.” 

So much for gaol management by Surrey magistrates up to th 
close of the last century. A few other noticeable events and 
measures remain to be recorded. 

1774. Justices were first appointed to visit private lunatic asylums. 

776. The court instructs the clerk of the peace to proceed 
against Mr. Astley, who “had opened, near Westminster Bridge, an 
entertainment in which performances by horses were exhibited,” on 
the ground of the “ mischief arising to society in general from such 
exhibitions.” 

1779. Branding of felons abolished. 

1795. Inspectors of weights and measures first appointed. 

1797. The following proceeding recalls a crisis in our history 
difficult to realise at the present time :— 

‘*We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, being desirous to contribute, so 
far as we can, to the support of the Publick and Commercial Credit of the 
Kingdom at this important Crisis, do hereby agree and bind ourselves to 
receive the Notes of the Bank of England in all payments as money, and 
support, so far as depends on us individually, their circulation for the Publick 
Benefit.” Signed 
(Grantley, and 28 other Magistrates.) 
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{1) One of the fees abolished was the executioner’s fee of 6s. 8d., which was ‘ de- 
manded and procured by some means or other from every condemned criminal on the 
way to execution.” 
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1800—1889. 


The most striking, though not the most important, feature in the 
administrative history of Surrey during the present century is the 
ast increase of its wealth and population; the latter rose from 
968,233 persons in 1801 to 1,455,842 in 1881, the date of the last 
census, and some idea of the increase of the former will be gathered 
from the fact that a penny county-rate which, at the commencement 
of the century, yielded little more than £1,500, yields upwards of 
£39,000 at the present time. 

But this vast increase of population and resources was accom- 
panied, in the earlier part of the century, by still vaster increase 
of serious crime, which reached such an alarming climax in 1828 
that a committee of experienced magistrates was appointed at 
Quarter Sessions to report upon its causes and suggest what action. 
should be taken. 

The terrible increase of crime and outrage is attributed in the 
report to various causes—the multiplication of ginshops, over- 
leniency of prison treatment, the working of the new system of 
dealing with long-termed prisoners (who, instead of merging, as 
formerly, into the general population of America at the expiration 
of their sentence, returned in large numbers frem Australia and the 
hulks to the metropolis), but above all to the utter inadequacy of 
the police arrangements. In Southwark and its neighbourhood, 
for instance, with a population of 300,000 souls and a circumference 
of 27 miles, where crime was, perhaps, more rampant than in any 
other part of London, the entire police force at the disposal of the 
magistrates consisted of twelve constables, of whom six had their 
time fully occupied in desk-work. The report accordingly mentions, 
as the first measure to be taken, the strengthening and organizing 
of the police of the metropolis. 


POLice. 

It seems surprising that the adoption of a measure of such ap- 
parently obvious necessity had not been thought of long before ; but 
it must be remembered that to our ancestors an organized police was 
as distasteful as a standing army. Accordingly the first efforts of 
the Government to grapple with increasing crime in the metropolis 
were not in the direction of improving or organizing the police, but of 
stimulating the energy of private citizens; and this was done, or 
attempted to be done, by relieving those who distinguished them- 
selves by activity in bringing criminals to justice of liability to serve 
as constables. By an Act passed in the commencement of the present 
century power was given to judges of assize and courts of quarter 
sessions to grant certificates “ relieving and discharging persons 
from all manner of parish and ward offices for apprehending, 
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taking, and prosecuting to conviction persons charged with felony, 
Those powers were freely used by the Surrey magistrates, but, « 
might have been expected, to no purpose. Crime continued to ip. 
crease “with leaps and bounds,” until the state of the metropolis 
became such as is described above. 

The report of the Surrey magistrates, and a similar one fron 
Middlesex, and the growing indignation of the public, led to a Par. 
liamentary inquiry, and ultimately the establishment by Sir Rober 
Peel in 1829 of the Metropolitan Police. 

In 1830 and 1831, after the Birmingham riots, Acts wer 
passed authorising the appointment of paid constables in town 
and counties, but it was not until 1850 that a county constabulary 
was organized for Surrey." 


Of late vears serious crime has been steadily decreasing. Omitting 
offences dealt with summarily there is, in rural Surrey, about on 
offence committed yearly to 3,500 persons. 


GAOLS, 


Another of the causes alleged for the prevalence of crime in 182 
was the over-leniency of gaol discipline. We have seen that towards 
the close of the last century a marked change in the mode of treat- 
ing prisoners had come to pass. Callous indifference to then 
sufferings had given place to an error in the opposite extreme, a 
overestimate of the effects of humane and reformatory treatment. 
But it was soon apparent that, in the absence of penal labour and 
separation, the gaol was nothing more than a comfortable club for 
the dissemination of every kind of vice. The inmates increased 
rapidly in numbers. In 1801 the house of correction in St. George’s, 
Southwark, was found to be too small and was sold, and a new one of 
larger size added to the new gaol. But more space was soon required, 
and in 1819 a new house of correction was built at Brixton. Mean- 
while efforts had been made to provide penal labour, and picking 
oakum was introduced as being at once prophylactic and distasteful; 
some attempt was also made to separate juvenile from old offenders. 
But the prisons were still popular and contaminating. Accordingly 
in the new house of correction at Brixton provision was made for 
furnishing each prisoner with a separate sleeping cell and increasing 
the number of day wards, thus rendering a more complete classifica- 
tion of prisoners possible ; but all in vain. Then in 1821 the tread- 
wheel was introduced, but the gaols continued to fill. In 182 the 
“dark cell” was added. 

(1) The constabulary completely supersedes, so far as police work is concerned, the 
old constables, borsholders, and tything-men of parishes and hamlets, but the parish 
constable is still appointed and employed for fixing notices and other ministerial work. 


The office of high-constable has been abolished in all parts of the county except 
Kingston and South London, where, for some inscrutable reason, his services (which 
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In 1838 the subject of keeping prisoners separate by day as well 
as night was seriously considered on the initiation of the Secretary 
of State, and at length—in 1845—it was decided to build a new 
prison at Wandsworth on that principle and abandon the existing 
prisons at Brixton, Kingston, and Guildford. This was done, and 
in the year 1850 the new prison, now H.M. Prison at Wandsworth, 
was opened for the reception of prisoners. In 1857 Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol was altered and adapted for the introduction of the sepa- 
rate system. In 1877 the management of county prisons was trans- 
ferred from the justices to H.M. Government, and shortly afterwards 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol was abandoned and pulled down, and half 
the area is now used—at the instance of the Society for providing 
Open Spaces—as a public playground for the poor children of the 
neighbourhood. 

Time-Exprimep Convicts. 

The return to the metropolis of large numbers of time-expired 
convicts is another of the causes alleged for the state of crime in 
1828. This undoubted evil has been met—so far as it has been met— 
not by abolishing penal servitude in hulks and penitentiaries and 
making all sentences of transportation to the colonies life sentences 
(the remedy suggested in their report), but in other ways less open to 
objection ; namely, by making the life of a convict to some extent a 
preparation for return to freedom, sending those who are industrious 
back into the world with the means for making a new start, and afford- 
ing, through the agency of numerous philanthropic societies, advice 
and assistance to discharged convicts and prisoners. Of these societies, 
now more than seventy in number, one of the earliest in the field 
was the “Surrey Society,’ founded in 1827 by Surrey magistrates, 
and supported by voluntary contributions. This Society has been 
the means, since 1871 (earlier statistics are not available), of aiding 
upwards of 11,000 prisoners to earn an honest livelihood, and, in 
1862, aided by a grant from county funds, opened a Reformatory 
for Girls at Clapham, which is still doing a useful work. More 
recently the county has established an industrial school at Mayford, 
now containing 171 boys, and, up to the 1st April last, was coutribut- 
ing to the cost of ten other industrial and reformatory institutions. 


LICENSING. 

Another cause alleged in the report for the excess of crime in the 
metropolis is the “multiplication of gin-shops.” On this subject 
another important and interesting report was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of Surrey magistrates in 1815—16. It traced the origin of the 
modern gin-shop to the operation of four Acts of Parliament, viz. 
the Excise Acts of 12 Car. I1., which imposed heavy duties upon 
imported spirits, and those of 1 and 2 W. & M., which prohibited 
the importation of French brandies, and made various provisions 
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encouraging “the making of brandy, strong-waters, and spirits from 
malted corn, for the greater consumption of corn and the advantage 
of tillage in this kingdom.” The effect of these enactments was q 
rapid extension of the manufacture and sale of home-made spirits at 
a low price, and the development among the lower orders of a taste 
for gin, which was hawked about the streets like ginger beer until 
the people became steeped in drunkenness. 

Measures were taken by the legislature, and from time to time by 
the magistrates, to check the evil. High taxation was tried, but it 
only led to illicit distillation and secret drinking ; nominal taxation 
with enhanced punishment for breaches of the liquor laws was then 
attempted, but the result was worse. Then moderate duties were 
imposed, but matters did not improve, and ultimately the committee 
of 1815—16 was appointed by the court of Quarter Sessions to go 
into the whole question. The committee produced the unpleasant 
but instructive history of gin-drinking in London of which the 
above is a meagre summary, but its recommendations were not of 
much practical value. 

In 1828 the gin-shop, which had hitherto existed more or less on 
sufferance, was “ recognised ’”’ by the legislature, and soon developed 
into the gin-palace. 

In 1830 the disastrous “‘ Beer Act” was passed, with the laudable 
object of making beer cheap, and setting up a rival to the ginshop, 
but with the practical effect of establishing throughout London a 
multitude of low drinking dens, under no magisterial control, and 
stimulating the publican to make his fully licensed premises more 
and more attractive. 

In 1834 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to enquire into the prevalence of drunkenness, and to sug- 
gest remedies. The Committee made an unanimous report, which has 
been the basis of all, or almost all, the remedial legislation of later 
years. 

Among the measures recommended in that report which have been 
already carried into effect may be mentioned the extension of the 
discretion of magistrates in the matter of the granting and withhold- 
ing licences to all classes of public-houses, the uniform closing of 
public-houses at reasonable hours, the prohibition of payment of 
wages in a public-house, the reduction of duty on tea, coffee, and 
sugar, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, the establishment of a 
system of national education, the extension of public gardens ; added 
to which it is now unlawful for a publican to permit drunkenness or 
disorder on licensed premises, to supply liquor to a drunken man or 
spirits to a child apparently under sixteen, to harbour a police con- 
stable on duty or permit unlawful gaming on his premises, while as 
the house is now licensed as well as the publican the justices have 
power to insist upon proper structural arrangements ; lastly, by the 
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Act of 1872 all new licences for consumption on the premises require 
the confirmation of the county or borough licensing committee. 

The effect of this legislation has been distinctly beneficial, but in 
the case of South London has come a little late. Upto the year 
1872—partly from the unsatisfactory condition of the law, partly 
from the state of public feeling—the number of licensed houses con- 
tinued to increase considerably, but not in proportion to the growth of 
population. At the present time there is, on the average, one beer 
or spirit shop to every 522 persons—in 1834 there was about one 
beer or spirit shop to every 150 persons. But even now there are 
localities, especially in the vicinity of the ‘ Elephant and Castle,” 
where, to use a favourite illustration of opposing counsel, ‘“ a person 
can visit ten public-houses, take ‘a glass’ at each, and return to the 
place from whence he started, in the space of one quarter of an 
hour.” 

But matters are improving. Since 1872, thanks to the extended 
powers of magistrates and the force of public opinion, many old beer 
and spirit licences have been got rid of ; and new ones have been 
rarely granted of late years, except in newly-formed localities or in 
substitution for one or more licences abandoned ; while, judging from 
disclosures made on transfer days, the profits of the public-house are 
becoming considerably curtailed. 


LUNACY. 


The first indication of interest being taken in the condition of 
the insane occurs in the proceedings of 1774, when a committee of 
justices was appointed to inspect private madhouses. In.1808 the 
committee brought to notice the existence of a practice of chaining 
troublesome patients to the floor. Thereupon a special committee was 
appointed at quarter sessions to visit the principal asylums in 
London, and ascertain the practice in them. It was found that 
chains and staples were in use under similar circumstances in all these 
institutions ; and the governor of one of them gave it as his opinion, 


“ 


after thirty-four years’ experience, that this system was a “ good 
and merciful”’ one, as “ the exhibition of overwhelming force had 
the effect of terrifying and overawing patients into submission.” 
No further action was taken at the time, but the representation had 
the effect of calling public attention to the matter. 

In 1828 the increase of pauper lunatics began to attract attention, 
and a committee was appointed to report upon the subject. They 
found the number of insane persons in Surrey to be 380, of whom 
189 were confined in licensed houses, 134 in workhouses or in 
unlicensed houses under no inspection. In 1835 the number of 
pauper lunatics had increased from 134 to 332, and the establish- 
ment of a county asylum was recommended. In 1841 the Wands- 
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worth asylum was completed on a scale sufficient for 350 patients, 
at a cost of £85,000; but has been from time to time enlarged, 
and now contains 1,076 patients. In 1866 a second was opened at 
Brookwood, and in 1882 a third at Cane Hill ; each of these asylums 
contains 1,066 inmates, and more accommodation is required. 

All three asylums are well arranged, and fitted with proper 
appliances ; have extensive grounds and airing courts, and spacious 
day, sleeping, and recreation rooms; and are models of cleanliness, 
brightness, and good order, and of comfort and kindly treatment of 
those confined in them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1812. First sentence of transportation passed at Quarter Sessions. 

1816. The pillory abolished except for perjury, and in 1837 
absolutely. 

1818. This year (and again in 1829) the court protests, but 
vainly, against the continuance of the London coal duties. 

1820. Whipping of women prohibited. 

1840. The county divided into present petty sessional divisions. 

1842. The existing jurisdiction of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
in respect to offences defined by statute. 


CONCLUSION. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the judicial and administrative 
history of Surrey, as gathered from the county records from 1659 
to the present time. ‘There are no brilliant measures or start- 
ling achievements to recount, but much good work has been don 
quietly, carefully, and conscientiously. The justices have not 
always been in advance of the age in which they lived, but since 
the commencement of the century the county has been “ well to the 
front.”” Its prisons in Horsemonger Lane and Wandsworth were, in 
their time, models of good order and arrangement ; Surrey magis- 
trates were among the first to draw attention to the cruel treatment 
of the insane, to protest against the continuance of the coal duties, 
and to organize a system of assisting discharged prisoners; and on 
the Ist of April, 1889, they handed over to their successors 77 county 
bridges in excellent repair; 250 miles of main road in particularly 
good order; an efficient police force, and a district singularly free 
from serious crime ; three large lunatic asylums, well planned and 
admirably managed; a successful industrial school; and all the 
administrative machinery for supervising main roads, inspecting 
weights and measures, preventing adulteration of food and drugs, 
stamping out disease in animals, regulating the transit of explosives 
and the like, in perfect working order. 


Tuomas Henry Tuornron. 
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THE ZEIT-GEIST UNDER DRILL. 
AN ENQUIRY INTO CERTAIN EFFECTS LIKELY TO BE PRODUCED 

ON MODERN THOUGHT BY THE ‘“* UNIVERSAL SERVICE” OF THE 

CONTINENTAL NATIONS. 
Tue tremendous fact of our time that all the most civilised nations 
of the old Continent of Europe are at present engaged, as the great 
function of life, in military training, seems to me a phenomenon 
which may be worth considering from the civilian’s as well as the 
soldier’s point of view. I mean that when many millions of men— 
literally, so far as their virile population is concerned, at least four 
whole nations, exclusive of Russia—are being subjected throughout 
the best years of their life to a certain form of training, to a certain 
education, it is scarcely possible that that fact should not have some 
effect on the thought of mankind, on the philosophy of mankind. Think 
of itforamoment. Itisnot possible, or hardly possible that, to take 
those two nations alone, any French or German philosopher of the 
future, unless he is seriously deformed, or in some way physically 
incapable, should escape passing through the mill. Our military 
training has at least one element in it which has been recognised by 
philosophers. It is very potent in its influence. It is designed not 
only to mould men’s bodies, which notoriously it does pretty effectu- 
ally, but also to mould their characters, their minds. Its potency, 
I say, in that respect, has been always recognised. Will the philo- 
sophers of the future, those of the two nations who in modern 
times have usually been the guides of philosophy, escape its influence? 

Nor is that the only question. We have been taught by our own 
philosophers to have a profound respect for—to believe in the power 
of—the “ Zeit-Geist,” the spirit of the times. When all the educated 
classes, all the lawyers, all the scientific men, all the doctors, all the 
literary men of France and Germany have passed through the mili- 
tary mill will the Zeit-Geist escape its influence? Nay, to touch on 
a subject of even higher interest, will worship, will religion escape 
its influence ? 

I fear that if I have at all succeeded in making clear the import- 
ance of the subject from this point of view, the first effect of my 
words will be to produce a feeling of mere horror. Nor can I be 
surprised at it. Once before at least in the history of the world, the 
effect on the minds of men of a military discipline intruded itself 
forcibly into the history of morals and religion. When the great 
protest of mankind against obscurantism, and in behalf of conscience, 
of which Luther was the embodiment, had for the time spent its 
force, the inevitable reaction found its embodiment in a soldier. 
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Loyola imported into the great society which he founded the 
ideas of the military discipline of his day. No one will deny the 
power which he exercised over the minds of his followers and over 
their disciples. 

If the influence of military discipline on the minds of men in Ger. 
many, Austria, France, and Italy is likely to be that which it was on 
Loyola, the Jesuits, and their disciples, can anything more appalling 
be imagined than that this influence should become paramount in 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century. If that be so, and if 
there be a Ruler of the world who determines the course of history, 
what kind of a ruler can he be ? 

I venture to hope, therefore, that if I am able to show conclusively 
that at least that is not now likely to be the kind of influence exer- 
cised by modern military training, I shall not seem to write as a 
lover of the horrors of war or as an advocate of militarism. I think, 
at all events, that it cannot be amiss that any man, the most devoted 
to peace at any price, should understand something of the in- 
fluences under which, omitting from the military reckoning the 
legions of Russia, at least eight millions of the most civilised of 
mankind are growing up. If I am able to give some evidences that 
the influence is a more wholesome one than they have had reason to 
suppose, they surely need not object to have the fact laid before 
them. It cannot be healthy for any of us, merely from a miscon- 
ception of the facts, to think scorn of others. That is—however 
many men indulge in it—the attitude of mind of Little Pedlington. 

I hope, in what I shall say, “ nothing to exaggerate and to set down 
nought in malice.” I shall speak only of facts certainly true, and 
known to a whole continent, though they have, I find, escaped 
notice among us, because our guardian seas have allowed us to avoid 
paying attention to them. 

I cannot help having a secret feeling that ‘One who shapes 
our ends, roughhew them as we will,” has been laying rough 
hands upon that same potent Zcit-Geist, and has been in a very 
strange way bending him to do his bidding. But of that I 
shall have more to say by-and-by. Meantime I do not think that 
from the point of view of which I speak, it will be uninteresting to 
consider certain changes which have occurred in the very character 
of military training as to its tendency to mould the characters of 
men. I propose then first to describe certain conditions peculiar to 
the modern training of armies as compared with the past. After- 
wards I propose to look at certain phases of modern thought, and to 
consider whether there is any strange analogy between the questions 
with which men under very different conditions and unknown to 
each other have been concerned. 

In the first place, apart from the nature of modern military disci- 
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pline itself, of which I shall have to say a good deal presently, I 
must notice two very striking phenomena which have largely affected 
it, one in Germany, the other in Italy. As arule the causes which 
historians have assigned for war iu the past, and for the keeping up 
of armies in peace time have been dynastic ambition, quarrels 
between rulers, misunderstandings between nations, and generally 
whatsoever is comprised in the word Discord and is most opposed to 
Unity. Now, in Germany if you ask the most liberal statesmen— 
indeed if you inquire of almost any men at all who look beneath the 
surface of things—you will find that, however much some of them 
may dislike the methods by which German unity was brought about, 
they will all agree that the idea which lay at the bottom of all the 
military policy of late years was the idea of German unity. Nor I 
think, if pressed home, do many of them now dispute the accuracy of 
the following sentence which I take from that purely military 
record, The Prussian Official History of the War of 1866:— 

‘‘ A deep inclination towards unity was current in the whole German nation, 
but for the sake of unity neither were the Princes prepared to sacrifice their 
rights nor the people their peculiarities.” 

Under the influence of the powerful will of a great statesman, 
the unity which was the heart-felt wish of the mass of the people 
was attained. It was attained at first by the war of 1866. It was 
cemented by the common military training which during peace time 
preceded the great war of 1870, and it was solidified by the common 
patriotic sacrifices in which all Germans joined during that struggle. 
Thus the army and the military training connected with it became 
for the German people alike the cause and the symbol of that national 
union which was the fulfilment of their patriotic aspiration. 

It would hardly in the nature of things be possible that such a 
fact should not profoundly modify the character of military training 
itself as compared with that of armies held together, say as those 
of Wallenstein or of Frederick the Great or Napoleon were, chiefly 
by the power of the great leader himself. 

The case of Italy is even more remarkable. For in the case of 
Italy her Union was not, so far as war is concerned, achieved 
by the army so much as by the Garibaldean Volunteers and 
the French. The singular feature of the case of Italy is that 
statesmen of all parties are agreed in maintaining the Italian 
army not so much, not nearly so much, for the safety of the country 
as in order to produce a genuine national unity by the peace training 
afforded by it. Their words are so remarkable that I think the 
following extract may best speak for itself. I quote from a book 
written by an Austrian military attaché, General Baron Haymerleé, 
in which he sums up the views of a number of Italian statesmen :— 
‘What knowledge had the Calabrian of the Lombard, the Sicilian of the 
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Piedmontese, the native of the Basilicate of the Tuscan ? How could the rural 
population—with no horizon but their daily labours—appreciate the new 
régime, which pitilessly deprived them of their modest savings, and seized their 
sons for the service of astranger king, reproached on every side for having made 
the Pope a prisoner, despoiled the church, and brought down on himself the 
malediction of all good Catholics. 

‘*Compulsory military service could alone lead rapidly to the desired ends, 
bringing each day into immediate contact races absolutely unknown to each 
other, and inculcating the idea of a great national family stretching from north 
to south. It was felt that a severe discipline would create a sentiment of duty in 
general, and of duty towards king and country in particular, that the civilizing 
regularity of military life would bring even the most uncultured recruit from 
the mountains of Calabria to comprehend the scope of the results obtained, and 
to imbue his compatriots with the idea engrafted in himself. Thus by many 
thousand voices, the idea of a great state of which everyone formed a unit, per- 
meated rapidly among the lower social strata—the idea of a powerful commu- 
nity including every Italian—and by these means the work of government was 
made much easier. The nation and the army exercise on each other a reciprocal 
influence, the happy effects of which are everywhere felt, and to-day the army 
has become the most popular institution of Italy; a matter apart from all the 
varying vicissitudes of party strife.” —Jtalicw Res. 

I think that in each of those instances it will be seen that the 
training connected with the army has been something very different 
from any class militarism, that it has associated itself with the most 
vigorous impulses of national life. 

But meantime, for all armies and quite apart from all special 
German or Italian circumstances, the whole conditions of war have 
been changing. The clatter and noise of what nearly concerns 
ourselves sounds so loud in our ears that it is difficult to persuade 
ourselves that all men have not heard it or known something 
of it. The new spirit has been working now at least seventeen 
years. The whole of our military training has been affected by 
it. I was under the impression that I should be repeating a 
ten-times-told tale if I did more than allude to it. But I thought 
it prudent, before I published my argument, to make experi- 
ments as to the popular English knowledge of these facts. I 
found not only that some very intelligent and cultivated friends to 
whom I spoke in London did not know the facts: but that they 
were so strange to them, so contrary to their ideas of military life, 
that I could not make them believe that what I said was true. I 
must therefore state fully facts familiar enough to those who have 
cared to know them. 

I think I may assume that every reader of this Review has, at 
some time or other, seen a number of soldiers standing shoulder 
to shoulder in a long line of two ranks one behind the other. 
He knows that the formation in which our infantry soldiers so 
stand is the famous old British “line.”’ He will also have seen 
at some time or other a body of men row behind row, several rows 
(1) I quote from the translation given in Military Italy, pp. 8, 9. 
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deep. That we calla “column.” Sometimes the column is wider 
than at others, and sometimes the rows are closer, sometimes 
further apart. Obviously, a body of men comparatively few in 
front, and occupying in that way very little space, may make up 
by the increased number of rows the same body of men that were 
before standing in two ranks in line. It is clear also that this 
narrow column can move down narrow roads when the wide line 
cannot. Besides, for long marches it is very difficult for a long 
line, even on open ground, to keep well together, whereas a column 
can always do that much more easily. 

Now, in the Duke of Wellington’s days, and always, I may say, 
up to the great war between France and Germany, in 1870, the 
chief “drill” that soldiers had to learn was to get from the 
line in which all their weapons could be used together, whether 
bayonets or firearms, into these long columns in which they could 
march more easily than in the line; and then for fighting to get 
back from the columns into the line. For large bodies of men to do 
that quickly and regularly, takes a great deal of practice. 

But all that was necessary was that the men should do exactly 
what they were told at the moment when they were told it. In 
order that a general should be able to give such orders as would 
make all his army work together in this kind of way, it was divided 
up into parts under different under-generals, and these parts were 
again divided into others under colonels, and these into others under 
captains. By experiments carefully made, it was gradually found 
out what was the shortest and best way in which each part of the 
army could move so as to do what the general wanted. Looks, 
known as drill books, were printed, which told the colonel exactly 
how he was to move his regiment when he received a certain 
command from the general next above him. ‘The drill book in fact 
told him the exact words the general would use, and what the exact 
words were that he was to use when he heard these words from the 
general. Then again the drill book told the majors, the captains, 
and the subalterns what exactly they were to do and say when they 
heard the colonel’s words. The privates and the officers selected 
from among themselves, whom we call ‘‘ non-commissioned officers,” 
—sergeant-majors, sergeants, corporals—were trained to know 
exactly how they were to move when they received their captain’s or 
colonel’s word of command. 

Thus when once the general had used the first words of command 
named in the drill-book, every one else knew what exactly they 
were to say andtodo. There could be no variation. The general’s 
words fixed everything. ‘There were, however, a great many move- 
ments that were laid down in the drill-book. Men could be moved 
about ina great many different ways, only always as soon as the 
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officer who had to set the machine in motion, whether he were 
colonel, general, or captain, had used certain regulating words, 
every one else was bound to know what to say and do. To make 
men and officers accurate in carrying out the drill-book regulations 
took a great deal of practice, and this practice was called drill. 
The officer who was moving about the troops required to know the 
drill-book well, and also wanted to know how to apply the move- 
ments named in it to different circumstances. Still, even for 
him there was not much variety beyond a well-defined point. All 
below him required only to practise until they mechanically acted 
with exact precision when they heard certain words. They were 
only perfect when they had no occasion on the parade-ground, and 
for the purposes of drill, to exercise original thought at all. They 
never for drill purposes had the least occasion to judge for them- 
selves whatto do. The one duty of the soldier was to obey, and as 
long as he was acting in line or column he could hardly obey too 
mechanically, with too little thought. 

Always, however, even under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, there was one class of soldiers who were trained under a 
different system. What was called the Light Division in the 
Peninsula was formed of men who were trained in every way to use 
their intelligence and to think. Instead of fighting shoulder to 
shoulder in line they were trained to work in small parties, to know 
what they were doing, to work together, to co-operate with one 
another, and though obedience was not less necessary for them than 
for others, it was an intelligent obedience that was required of 
them. 

Well, things remained pretty much in that condition with all 
armies till the war between Germany and France in 1870. A few, 
a very few indeed, who with sharp eyes watched events as they 
occurred, had seen four years earlier very dimly what was going to 
happen. But it was the war of 1870 that opened our eyes; it opened 
the eyes of the Germans as much as of any one else. They had fore- 
seen almost as little as any of us what was forced on them by that war. 
Now how was it forced on them? Well, men working quietly in 
their laboratories had gone on making inventions. Most of them were 
just like the rest of us, utterly ignorant of what other men not in 
laboratories were doing or thinking about. Not one of them had the 
slightest notion of the nature of the change which his own work was 
going to bring about. But they set themselves to perfect weapons ; 
they enormously increased the distance to which the great guns of 
the artillery could throw their shells, and the number of shells that 
could be thrown in a given time; they enormously increased the 
distance at which infantrymen could strike any object with their 
smaller firearms. The invention, more particularly of the breech- 
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loading rifle, vastly increased the rapidity with which infantrymen 
could fire. The general effect was to make the fire delivered by a 
modern army so deadly that the Prussian generals very soon found 
that all those carefully prepared fcrmations in which soldiers had 
been drilled ceased to be possible. All that elaborate drill of the past 
was clean swept away by big gun and breechloader. What followed ? 
The Germans found that instead of trusting to that mechanical pre- 
cision of strictly regulated movement and that mechanical obedience 
which they had up to their entry into the campaign practised in that 
drill as much as any other nation, they must trust to a very different 
thing. 

Their ranks were full of men taken from all classes of society. 
The conditions of universal service supplied them with that advan- 
tage. Furthermore, though they had gone on trusting to rigid drill 
such as I have described, they had every year also practised their 
men in working together at great manoeuvres as nearly resembling 
war as possible. There they had learnt to know one another, to trust 
one another. They had learnt not merely to be able to carry out a 
prescribed order which regulated the exact movement of their limbs, 
they had learnt to understand the meaning of an order, to under- 
stand the mind of the man who gave the order. They had been 
accustomed to apply their minds intelligently to the task before them. 
They had also learnt that all their power as an army depended on united 
action. Therefore, under such circumstances, it was not as necessary 
as before to enforce obedience. The men themselves, led especially by 
the example of the more educated and intelligent among them, learnt 
to look upon military obedience as a thing desirable in itself, as a 
thing on which their power of united action depended. They had 
learnt to understand that the man who gave the order was not exer- 
cising some arbitrary authority, but was their comrade and friend, 
assisting them by his very authority in the task at which they too 
were aiming. The mimic struggles against rival corps, in which all 
took the keenest interest, the subsequent conversations in the barrack- 
room, all contributed to this end. Of course, in using single definite 
sentences to express my meaning I do not intend to imply that 
these results were perfectly attained. The very fact that they are 
human and not mechanical results, implies imperfection. But the 
aim was an incomparably higher one than the aim of the mechanical 
drill movement. It was the degree of perfection that they had 
actually attained prior to the war of 1870, in this cultivated intelli- 
gence, that gave them their great moral ascendency over the 
French. 

But I fear lest I shall seem to those who are not familiar with 
this story to be painting from my own imagination, to be trying to 
put a specious appearance upon a brutal fact. Let me quote from an 
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author who is not a soldier but one who has recently supplied us 
with the very best short English account of the 1870 campaign, 
Mr. Hooper—giving, of course, also full credit to the absolute 
genuineness and thoroughness of the work of the German staff, 
which insured that “each battery, squadron, and battalion had 
its full complement of men,” instead of being, as the French bat- 
teries, squadrons, and battalions were, only complete on paper—thus 
describes the other causes which led to victory :— 

‘The Germans gained confidence at every step they took towards the frontier, 
not only because they were animated by a formidable patriotic spirit and were 
eager for battle with their ancient foes... but because they were intensely 
proud of an almost perfect war apparatus, in which each officer and soldier was 
able, so solid yet elastic was the system of training, to harmonize obedience to 
orders with, when the need arose, discretionary independent action.” 


Before very long there poured from the German press the reports 
of eye-witnesses—the criticisms of most able soldiers. And the 
Germans, though they made mistakes, had the power and wisdom to 
learn from their mistakes. 

Very soon afterwards it happened to fall to my lot to have to draw 
attention to the nature of the changes which were forced upon all 
armies, and particularly on our own, by the events of the war and 
by the lessons which the most war-tried soldiers in Europe had 
deduced from it. I venture to quote a few sentences of what I wrote 
then; first, because having been written seventeen years ago, they 
sannot be suspected of having been prepared for the purpose of my 
present argument; second, because they were deduced from the 
unanimous evidence of all the eye-witnesses of the struggle, and if I 
had to epitomise that now I should hardly change them; thirdly, 
because having been written for soldiers, they represent the views 
which we, who have to speak to soldiers about their own duties, are 
continually now enforcing, so that I can only ask my non-military 
readers to accept on our evidence the fact that that is the present 
aim and necessity of the most effective military training and 
discipline. 


‘‘The free action of every rank, from the general to the private, must be 
fully developed—not in order that each rank may interfere with and claim 
independence from the rank above it, but in order that each may more effec- 
tually co-operate with and carry out the work assigned by that immediately 
superior to it. All training must tend to develop the qualities which are 
essential to such a manner of action. The habit of command must cease to be 
the habit of exact prescription.”’ 


I hope I have made the meaning of that phrase clear by what I 
have said about the prescribed forms of the drill-book, “ The habit 
of command must cease to be the habit of exact prescription and become 
the habit of clear instruction,” that is of conveying to the mind of the 
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soldier the mind of the commander. ‘“ Men must be constantly 
accustomed to act under orders which they will have to interpret accord- 
ing to eireumstances ; otherwise when they find themselves under the 
necessity of deciding they will think it essential to decide absolutely for 
themselves, instead of deciding how they can best carry out the views of 
those who command them. Unity or harmony of action will be more 
essential than ever, but it must be arrived at by a thorough appreciation 
of the spirit rather than by a strict adherence to the letter.” 

Perhaps I have now said enough to show that the training which 
the millions of the Continent are undergoing is no mere routine 
designed to crush their minds into a dull submission to regulation ; 
but that, though its purpose is to train each man to a sense of duty 
and to personal sacrifices of all kinds for the sake of national safety, 
yet that to it the development of the full intelligence and mind of 
the man is as essential as the training of his body. ‘A sound mind 
hin a sound body ” is necessary as the starting point, and the whole 
vigour of a severe physical and moral discipline is devoted to 
develop it. 

Mr. Goschen in his inaugural lecture last year at Aberdeen gave 
us a test of the value of any education. He declared that an educa- 
tin was valuable or not in proportion as it developed intellectual 
interest and love of intelligent work. I have shown that the military 
education to which the Germans subject the entire youth of their 
nation is directed towards developing to the fullest possible extent 
the intelligence, the intelligent interest in their work, of every man 
submitted to it. Whether or no that military training, of the 
potency of which I have already spoken, has had some share in that 
special development of general intelligence among Germans of which 
Mr. Goschen also spoke, is a point of some importance, but it is not 
one on which I can afford space to dwell under any other aspect 
than that which concerns my immediate subject. The training 
which a man gets from the time that he is twenty years of age till 
he is twenty-three, can hardly fail to affect the intelligence with 
which he engages in any pursuit in which he is afterwards employed. 

But I am bound to admit that it is not to the development of intelli- 
gence alone that the German military training is directed. In every 
one of their modern studies of the necessary conditions of training, 
they insist on the fact, that in order to get the man they want, they 
must develop the whole moral worth of him: that his value and 
efficiency for their purpose will depend on their developing him both 
physically, mentally, and morally to the full stature of aman. I 
have shown already that the Italian statesmen look upon it as their 
only hope for making men of the Neapolitan Lazzaroni, and the 
former bandits, to train them to the conception of national duty, of 
duty as duty, to mutual trust in one another, to a readiness for 
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personal self-sacrifice if necessary of their lives for one another, ani 
for Italy, to the conception of order, to cleanliness, to the unde. 
standing of their place and function in a great national work. 

I never quite understood in which of two senses a certain expres. 
sion of the old political economists, that a nation could not afford uf 
keep more than a named proportion of its population “ in arms and 
idleness,” was to be understood. I do not know whether it mean 
that one portion being in idleness and the other in arms, the nun. 
bers were to be arrived at by adding these together, or whether j 
was assumed that those who were kept in arms were also in idlenes 
I think at all events that in England the universal assumption is, 
that a soldier’s life is necessarily an idle one. I should be sorry t 
deny that a tradition of idleness connected with the tee-to-tum dril 
of which I have spoken still hangs about our own army. But d 
this I am sure, that on almost every night of his life during his 
three years’ training, the Prussian soldier goes to bed having don 
during the day just about as much work as he was physically capable 
of doing without injury to his future power of work. He has had 
all his faculties kept on the stretch by men whose business it is t 
keep him steadily up to the collar. 

Whether, when that discipline has been applied during three year 
to all the men from the ploughs, the looms, and the factories of an 
entire nation, the effect may not be to develop in them in after lifes 
power of healthful intelligent work of a kind that it is not easy ti 
compete with, is a question worth considering. Whether the cloe 
association of all classes in an entirely unselfish patriotic duty may 
not have its value, ought perhaps also to be considered as well a 
whether the influence of the higher cultivation upon the lower may 
not have a healthful effect upon the general intelligence of a nation. 

But it does not contribute, unless it be in these indirect ways, 
to the great object of our political economists, the accumulation of 
the wealth of nations. Not only is the German nation, the Prussian 
more especially, poor—it boasts its poverty. I remember having 
reported to me, I think by my father, many years ago, a speech made 
by a German who had spent many years among us, one who in many 
respects loved our British nation well. After speaking with enthu- 
siasm of much that he had seen and known here, he nevertheless 
finished up with the words, “ But, thank God, I was born in a poor 
country.” 

That is the tone also of their military writers. One of the most 
recent and most important of them using almost the same expression 
as to the army that I have already quoted as to the nation, “ thanks 
God that all their officers are as poor as church mice.” 

I do not think that a nation any more than a single man has any 
right to repudiate the position in which it finds itself placed. Ours 
is a wealthy not a poor nation; but though I should be sorry that 
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if) we should ignore the responsibilities which our condition involves, I 


think we cannot help feeling that there is something stately and 


noble about this deliberate acceptance of the conditions and the 
discomforts of a proud poverty. Aé all events, to limit myself to 
what I started with, it seems to me that the whole represents a 


picture worth looking at, and wondering what we ought to think 





about it. 

So much for the strictly military side of the question. Now let us 
turn to the other part of my subject. 

I have suggested that the training, of which I have now given 
some slight sketch, can hardly fail hereafter to affect thought in 
regions far removed from military life. I instanced the immense 
effect which the military training of his day exercised upon the 
mind of Loyola, and through him upon almost every nation upon 
earth. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 

‘The JEthiop gods have Authiop lips, 
Brown cheeks and woolly hair ; 
The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 
As keen-eyed, cold, and fair.” 


and I might easily, from such experience as a somewhat varied 
service has given me, tell how in Ashantee, to quote the words of a 
despatch of Lord Wolseley’s, we found that “their capital was a 
charnel-house ; their religion a combination of cruelty and treachery ; 
their policy the natural outcome of their religion”; how you 
cannot help feeling all the time that you are in Egypt that a 
nation of slaves naturally worships the man in the clouds who 
has a whip in his hands, and how in each and all of these instances 
the popular faith, the popular ideal as represented in the object of 
worship affects character and custom, and how, on the other hand, 
whatever affects character and custom modifies the object of worship, 
the ideal which becomes the standard of character. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one of his lectures, said of the Zeit- 
Geist, “The Spirit of Time is a personage for whose operations 
I have the greatest respect; whatever he does is in my opinion 
of the greatest effect.” In a very striking passage, noticing the 
lecture in which that sentence occurs, Mr. Hutton has replied by 
comparing the Time-Spirit to the Will-o’-the-Wisp of the Brocken 
in Goethe’s Fuust. Quoting the famous passage in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which refers to the two giants, Pope and Pagan, 
he says :— 


“The Zeit-Geist breathed upon Bunyan and made him believe that Paganism 
was dead for ever, and that the Papacy was in its dotage. It breathes upon us 
in the nineteenth century, and while some of its children rub their eyes and 
find that Giant Pope is the true sponsor for revelation after all, others rub 
their eyes and find that Giant Pagan is still in his youth; that there is indeed 
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If, then, there is any truth in the point which I urged at th} t 
beginning of this paper, that when the modern drill-master gets holi F ' 
of the philosophers he is likely to set the Zeit-Geist dancing in mp “! 


no revelation, and that Christianity, so far as it is true at all, is a truthg 
human nature and not of theology.” 












































unexpected way, it becomes of some interest to inquire to what tun ha 
will the Zeit-Geist then be likely to dance ? th 

Though the philosophers have not hitherto taken the modern drill. th 
sergeant into account, has any one else done so? Is there any clear — P° 
relation between the facts I have mentioned and the questions which 
have long been debated in the closets of scientific men and of philoso. th 
phers, those which now have descended into the streets, which are dis. FY 
cussed in all drawing-rooms, in every magazine, in every weekly, almost of 
every daily, newspaper, which so absorb attention that Mr. Darwin's 
biography, of which the great interest centres on them, drove out of F 
circulation almost every other book on Mudie’s shelves, though that of 
biography runs to three volumes, and is not concerned with the Irish 
problem; while to achieve an immense success our novelists and F yw 
romancers must deal chiefly with them. sf 

If I venture to assert that there is, and that the relation isa} ¢ 
curiously close one, I hope that my readers will not, at once, 
reject that view because it seems unlikely that any influence [ b 
should be exerted on those great questions by the tramping | r: 
soldiers of modern armies and by what has appeared to them } n 
as a merely deplorable fact. Whatever else science has taught } { 
us about the management of the world, this much at least is J ] 
certain, that we cannot judge of what we shall find to be most f o 
potent in it from appearances or from guess. In a world which for } 1 
thousands upon thousands of years man supposed to be the centre of F ¢ 
the universe, and finds upon more careful investigation to be only an f f 
insignificant satellite of one among countless suns, it may be necessary fy 
to ignore appearances if we would arrive at truth. We are ina 
world where man for centuries untold admired the power of the F a 
elephant, the lion, and the tiger, and trampled under foot the de- F t 
spised worm. We have only lately learnt that while the greater J f 
beasts have left only their carcases to enrich the soil the worm has f |} 
been silently changing the whole character of the earth. We have f } 
trembled before the power of earthquakes and catastrophes, which, | t 
as we might well have supposed, had determined the features of our J | 
mountains and our valleys. The quiet work of a few patient observers | . 
has taught us to believe that not these, but the gentle rain and the ] ‘ 
smoothly flowing water have been the great agents of change. Itis J 1 
almost as though there was some great irony which lay behind the 
working of the universe, as though it were governed by one who re- | ° 
joiced to employ the most unlikely agents to effect each special 
purpose. After all in that respect science confirms a view expressed 
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) many years before any of these facts were discovered, “ that weak 
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things are chosen to confound things which are mighty, and base 
things, and things that are despised, and things that are not to bring 
tonought things that are,’ so that as, according to the same view, 
“foolish things have been chosen to confound the wise,” 
happen that while armies have failed just where their masters thought 


it may 


them strong, in coercing men’s minds by terror and force, so in 
those things in which they are despised and altogether foolish their 
power may be acting hereafter in unexpected fashion. 

More than thirty years ago the man who then sat and now sits in 
the chair of Sir William Hamilton, Professor Fraser, thus summed 
up the problems of the time as they touched upon the highest range 
of human thought :— 

“The theological struggle of this age, in all its more important phases, turns 
upon the philosophical problem of the limits of knowledge and the true theory 
of human ignorance.” 

His words were, on both sides, accepted as true by combatants 
who were at that time battling over questions which would have 
seemed to most men to be about as likely to affect them as the pro- 
ceedings and methods of Prussian soldiers. 

In those days,’ the battle between rival exponents of truth, who 
both adhered in full to what they believed to be the Christian faith, 
raged over this question, “Has it been the purpose and will of the 
most High to supply us with a book which shall give us regulations 
for conduct without our being able to know Him and to understand 
His mind and character ;” or, ‘‘ Has it been,’’ as was the contention 
on the other side, ‘‘ His great purpose, in whatsoever revelation He has 
made, to bring us into a knowledge of Himself, which becomes 
gradually more perfect as time proceeds here, and will become per- 
fect hereafter when time is no more: to bring us into conformity 
with the will of One who makes Himself known.” 

Professor Fraser’s words are as true now as they were thirty years 
ago, though the battle has entered into a new phase. Those who, 
thirty years ago, contended for what they called “a regulative 
faith,” based its authority, largely at least, upon a book reverenced 
by all engaged in the discussion. It was the very book of which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold declared, in the lecture I have already quoted, 
that the Zeit-Geist had demolished the authority—TZhe Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Rercaled, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature.’ They further based its authority generally on those 
“evidences” which it appears to have been the great object of the 
modern students of nature to demolish. 

Meantime Mr. Herbert Spencer, has been perfecting a system 
which, in the first sentences of his great book, he declared to be 

(1) The reference 1s to Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures on The Limits of Religious 
Thought, and to my father's What is Revelation ? 
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of a regulative creed. The very title of the sect of which he is th 
apostle, “‘ The Agnostic,” shows how entirely the controversy tum; 
on the question formulated by Professor Fraser. 


Science more and more appears to be taking up the position thy 


she will not, as she was asked to do, supply authority to the reguh. 
tive code. So far as she is concerned, the highest altar is to 
raised, not to the Unknown God, but to the Unknown. Mr. Darwin 
in his beautiful modesty, confesses that scientific work entails 
atrophy of interest in man and the ways of man, even when set fort) 
by the genius of Shakespeare; though, by a strange irony, his bio. 
graphy gathers at least one of its greatest charms from the attra. 
tiveness of the character of the man it reveals. 

Louder and more loudly science seems to be delivering as he 
special message, so far as it concerns Wisdom in the sense in which, 
at least in old times, Wisdom was the object of philosophic search: 
“The deep saith, It is not in me, and the sea saith, It is not in me, 
It is not in the fire, it is not in the earthquake, it is not in the 
mighty wind.” And, stretching her wings to a wider flight tha 
was possible for her before, she declares, ‘I find it not among the 
myriad myriad stars, or in the spaces that spread between. Tle 
myriad myriad ages of which I tell yield me no record of it.” 

Seeing then that there are a few who still desire to pursue the 
search, is it wonderful if they should turn to inquire whether then 
may not be stiller and smaller voices which yet have power to reach 
the minds of men? It is at least the fact that a few men, almost, 
perhaps, unheard amidst the din of modern life, have been turning to 
that question. Those who, like Mr. Martineau, Mr. Lilly, Dr. Ward, 
from different points of view, have been taking up the questions of 
“The Study of Religion,” “ Right and Wrong,” and the like, have 
been all more and more concerning themselves, not with the authority 
of evidence, but with the minds of men and the works of men. They 
have been more and more forced to assert as a philosophical fact the 
capacity of men to distinguish between right and wrong as such. 
Now what I want to suggest is this. At the time when dogma was 
first put forth as a decree of the Most High to be accepted as regu- 
lating human belief, and regulating morals, apart from all knowledge 
of its author, the world was subject to the master of legions. The 
highest embodiment of human power was the man who could issue 
arbitrary decrees based for their authority upon the power of the 
sword. The Greek Empire, as Gibbon has admirably shown, was 
peopled by a race of slaves who instinctively bent before power. 
The master of legions continually imposed his own decrees upon the 
councils of the Church. Was there no relation between the view 
then taken of the highest human power and that taken of Almighty 
power and wisdom? No one doubts the length of time during 
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which such a tendency once impressed upon the minds of mankind 
lasts on through ages and under infinite varieties of form. 

May not the traditional influence of that spirit of the Czesars 
have unconsciously affected the views of many exponents of religious 
truth, who would suppose themselves to have been completely freed 
from its influence. May it not have appeared among those who 
would most eagerly repudiate all the authority of Rome ? 

What then in this nineteenth century is the influence which mili- 
tary training is exercising over the minds of men among the most 
civilized nations of the Continent, is something altogether different 
from the influence of the arbitrary authority which was exercised by 
the Roman or Greek Emperor. If nevertheless that influence extends 
more immediately and directly over millions of men than was ever 
the case before, will not the tendency be for the Zeit-Geist to show 
the change in its relation to faith which is indicated by the changed 
conditions under which power now exists? I have shown that the 
master of legions no longer expects to have mere regulations obeyed 
or rules of conduct enforced. The essential condition is that the 
subordinate shall enter into and understand the mind and purpose of 
him who issues the order. When human power is based on this 
necessity is it not at least likely that the worship of mankind towards 
‘he highest power will follow the course which training in human 
obedience and subordination tends to give it ? 

Further than that, is there not something strange in the fact that 
while one part of mankind has no idea what the other is thinking 
about, there should all the while have been this relation between 
the influences which affect them. I do not know whether I can in 
any way convey the feeling which came over myself when, having 
had with some pains and care to make myself acquainted with the 
moral change which was affecting modern armies, I had afterwards 
to study more thoroughly than I had done before—for the purposes 
of the biography of my father—the questions between a regulative 
creed and a creed which assumed a human faculty framed to know 
and enter into the mind of the lawgiver. It was to me at least one 
of those strange experiences before which Wordsworth says our 
mortal nature 


‘«Trembles like a guilty thing surprised.” 


It this had been brought about by no human design, and yet there 
was no mistaking the relation between the influence of one part of 
the question upon the other, by whom had it been wrought ? 

Might this not be the mode taken by the Most High for deciding 
among men the question whether or no He wills to be known or 
only to have His dictation obeyed ? 

Let me recall the point I made, perhaps somewhat lightly, in 
speaking of the way in which the change in the nature of Modern 
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discipline was brought about, that it was by no means due to any 
deliberate design on the part of soldiers. On the contrary, I ma 
say at once and frankly, that the dispersed order of fighting which 
makes the enlarged discipline, the training of mind, necessary is, 
horrible nuisance to us. We try to minimise it to the uzmost of 
our power. We have to train soldiers to get together again, andt 
keep themselves in as close formations as possible, in order t 
let this dispersed order, this period of individual action, individual 
initiative, combined independent judgment, be as short as possibl 
But the people who have been too strong for us are those very 
inventors, those men of the workshop and the closet, of whose work 
we know little or nothing until they actually supply us with th 
weapons. They certainly had and could have no idea of how ther 
inventions were going to change the necessary discipline for modern 
fight, for soldiers only found it out by actual experience. 

It is clear, therefore, that whatever strange correspondence I hay 
been able to trace between the problems of life as they now present 
themselves to the minds of all thinking men, and, as I should 
suppose, especially to the minds of those cultivated ladies, th 
London teachers of ladies, who, under the presidency of Mr. 
Richards, met last year to arrange to get history written witho 
mention of battles or soldiers, and if possible to prevent their young 
ladies from knowing that such abominable people existed at all, 
between these problems and the necessities of modern discipline, at 
all events that correspondence has been brought about by no human 
design. Whether it is an accident or whether it rather has th 
appesrance of the handiwork of one who loves thus to effect his 
designs in the most unlikely ways through the agency of men, wh 
b] indly work the righteous will of Heave n, is a question not, I think 
to be pressed, but only suggested. ‘To me it has seemed, under thos 
circumstances, as if the Zeit-Geist might be after all less the poet's 
will-o’-the-wisp than that actual Brocken-spectre which appears to 
the traveller, and is formed by his own shadow projected in hug 


e clouds which conceal and cover the moun- 


exaggeration upon tl 
tains. Who can deny to it that power which Mr. Arnold attributes 
to it? How ean we, standing with our backs to the sun, see th 
mountains under the mighty influence of the shadow without being 
impressed with its majesty? How can we see the mountains at all 
otherwise than as they change their hues beneath the clouds ove 
which the shadow dances¥ Nevertheless, if we find that it always 
in fact humbly follows our own movements, it may be better worth 
while to ascertain the influences which affect us, and perhaps to 
have a glance back on the sun as he slowly rises than to submit 
humbly to worship our own shadow. At any rate, the clouds will 
pass and the shadow with them. The mountains and the sun will 
remain. I’, MAURICE. 






































































ROBERT ELSMERE AS A SYMPTOM. 
Tue extraordinary success of Robert Elsmere is certainly the most 
striking recent event in the literary world. The sale of the work 
has been enormous, and was not checked even by the appearance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s review in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1888, an 
event which would probably have hurt a literary plant less deeply 
rooted in the public taste. For surely the public can hardly have 
failed to perceive by this time that Mr. Gladstone will not read 
anovel unless it is at least as dull as a blue-book. I have for years 
looked on a review by that statesman as a warning not to read the 
work so honoured. Indeed there is enough dulness in this book to 
justify Mr. Gladstone’s perusal of it. We can fancy how hastily he 
turned the leaves which told of the loves of Rose, and which 
presented the other clever or readable parts of the novel. lor my 
own part, I enjoyed those scenes with a pleasure which was tempered 
by that feeling of indignation with which, after following some 
thrilling narrative through nearly a column of a newspaper, one finds 
that one has really been reading an advertisement of “St. Jacob’s 
Oil.” And this feeling is very widely diffused; the reader does not 
like to be entrapped into reading something else in the guise of 
fiction, unless, at least, that something else has extraordinary attrac- 
tions of its own. At all events, a book written to discredit the 
evidences of Christianity,!or at best to teach us to fling away the 
preternatural element of it, while making «a futile grasp at its moral 
content—a book written to hold up to admiration gentlemen who, 
while living on endowments left for Christian purposes, and out- 
wardly conforming to Christian observances, employ their best 
energies in undermining the belicfs of impressionable lads, and 
directly by doctrine or indirectly by innuendo unfixing their faith, 
while professing to teach them classics and mental and moral science, 


‘ 


would not be redeemed by a love tale however pretty, if the main 


theme was as offensive to public taste as it ought to be. 

We are forced to believe that such a theme is not offensive to 
public taste, but, on the contrary, very acceptable to it. That habit 
of intellectual valetudinarianism—of constantly feeling the moral 
pulse, and hourly asking oneself if the religious digestion is exactly 
as it ought to be—that habit which Dr. Arnold of Rugby intro- 
duced—has been ascertained by Dr. Arnold’s gifted grand-daughter 
to recommend itself to the public mind with singular force. 
“(est pour la religion,” said Vinet, “que le peuple a le plus de 
talent ; c’est en religion quwil montre le plus de Vesprit ;”’ and we 
must add that it is in the description of religious struggles, or in 
exploded criticisms of religious beliefs, that the people now take the 
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deepest interest. Otherwise we could hardly understand the extra. 


































ordinary success of a work which, while displaying high artistic and 
literary ability of other kinds, is yet completely deficient in some of 
the most important factors of a successful work of imagination. Fe 
surely dramatic treatment of the characters ought to be the largest Bf 
ingredient in a really delightful novel; and this is all but absent 
from Robert Elsmere. This is the reason why none of Mrs. Ward's 
characters have a real existence for us like Mr. Casaubon, or Balfour 
of Burley, or Colonel Newcome, or (to take a great many Steps 
downward) Mrs. Gamp. It is easy to see how penetrated Mrs. Ward 
is with the study of George Eliot. I was amused to find “ aloof. 
ness” and “insistent” trotted out again, and forced to do even mor 
than their fair share of work after their long rest from the time of 
George Eliot’s death ; and she points herself to a main source of her 
inspiration when she describes Catherine as being “like Dinah 
Morris in society.”” But where is George Eliot’s Shaksperean 
humour’ A touch of it would have made Mrs. Ward: see the Gil- 
bertian comicality (wholly unsuspected by her) of the scene in which 
Madame de Netteville makes hot love to the shrinking Elsmere 
—the irresistible ludicrousness of ‘“ Unhand me, villain!” when it 
comes from the man’s side. LDBut, viewed in the blaze of the 
book’s triumph, we are not so much puzzled when we consider 
the lack of humour as when we observe the incapacity for, or 
‘insistent ’”’ neglect of, dramatic effect. We are told how Robert 
Elsmere, when an undergraduate at St. Anselm’s, was taken by 
his tutor Langham (by far the most original of Mrs. Ward’s 
portraits) to hear the deist Mr. Grey preach a sermon to the 
undergraduates who had recently become associated with that vener- 
able institution which, according to Mrs. Ward, is a manufactory of 
shallow scepticism—shallow, I say advisedly, for the few detinite 
arguments put forward either by Mr. Grey or by the Mephistophelean 
Squire, Roger Wendover, could have been met easily by Robert 
Elsmere if he had studied a work so very accessible as Dr. Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament. Robert felt naturally that it 
would be very interesting to hear a sermon from a man of high 
university distinction who had felt bound to emancipate himself from 
the most cardinal tenets of Christianity. And so the reader feels. 
Now for the sermon! Mrs. Ward herself spurs and stimulates our 
curiosity by a minute description of the scene :— 

‘““Then the audience settled itself, and Mr. Grey, standing by a small deal 
table with the gaslight behind him, began his address. All the main points of 
the experience which followed stamped themselyes on Robert’s mind with an 
extraordinary intensity, nor did he ever lose the memory of the outward 
scene.” 

Then follows a description of Grey’s face, figure, manner, accent, 
and we are given the text, “ Death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness.””’ We read that the questions were asked,— 
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“Are this death and this resurrection necessarily dependent upon certain 


§ alleged historical events Or are they not primarily, and were they not, even 


in the mind of St. Paul, two aspects of a spiritual process perpetually re-enacted 
in the soul of man, and constituting the veritable revelation of God’ Which 
isthe stable and lasting witness of the Father: the spiritual history of the 
} individual and the world, or the envelope of miracle to which hitherto mankind 
has attributed so much importance ,* 

We are told that Mr. Grey’s treatinent of these questions was 
clothed throughout a large portion of the lecture in metaphy- 
sical language which no boy fresh from school, however intellectually 
quick, could be expected to follow with any precision; that he put 
before them the claims and conditions of the higher life with a 
pregnant simplicity and rugged beauty of phrase ; that conceit, selfish- 
ness, vice, as he spoke of them, seemed to wither from his presence ; 
and that Robert Elsmere sat up late, thinking of the sermon, and 
pouring out in a letter to his mother the new hero-worship of which 
his mind was full. 

But where is the sermon’ When Dinah Morris preached, George 
Eliot gave us the sermon. What we want to know is what Mr. 
Grey said, how he carried conviction in the answers which he gave 
to those questions which he put, what were the phrases of pregnant 
simplicity and rugged beauty, and what were the words under which 
conceit and the other vices withered. ©ur starved appetite would 
have welcomed even the letter which the boy wrote to his mother. 

Again, what was the thrilling narrative about the East End of 
London which the Vicar of Mottringham poured into the deeply 
interested ears of Catherine, and which the reader feels to be an 
upaid debt to himself? And is it not intolerably irritating to read 
that “all this Langham put into words with an extraordinary magic 
and delicacy of phrase” ¥ We feel the more aggrieved because we 
know that Mrs. Ward was quite capable of supplying the magical 
phrases, if only she could permit herself to use the resources of 








dramatic treatment. Of her power in this very art of phrase-making 
—a rare and charming faculty—one could quote numberless 
examples ; “for instance, her description of Rose playing the 
violin :— 

“Tfow that Scherzo danced and coquetted, and how the Presto flew, as 
though all the winds were behind it, chasing its mad eddies of notes through 
listening space ”’ ; 
or this admirably expressed passage, suggested by the closing 
scene of Elsmere’s life :— 

** All persons of the older Christian type attribute a special importance to the 
moment of death. While the man of science looks forward to his last hour as 
a moment of certain intellectual weakness, and calmly warns his friends before- 
hand that he is to be judged by the utterances of health and not by those of 
physical collapse, the Christian believes that on the confines of eternity the 
veil of flesh shrouding the soul grows thin and transparent, and that the glories 
end the truths of heaven are visible with a special clearness and authority 
to the dying. It was for this moment either in herself or in him that 
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Catherine’s unconquerable faith had been patiently and dumbly waiting, 


Lither she would go first, and death would wing her poor last words to him pl 
with a magic and a power not their own; or, when he came to leave her, the in 
veil of doubt would fall away perforce from a spirit as pure as it was humbk 
° 7 "4 . 1 a) . 1 49 /} 
and the eternal light, the light of the Crucified, shine through. 
W 
Again, Mrs. Ward is by no means incapable of epigram hersel{, J 
as we perceive when she describes an utter nobody as having neither § , 
family nor social brilliance, nor even ‘‘ marketable eccentricity ” 
recommend him; and therefore we are filled with a more acute seng 7 
i 
of being defrauded when we read :— t 
— His = (Wendover’s ‘“* face hardened, and in his nasal voice he dealt a swit ( 
epigram at Mr. Wishart, which for the moment left the young disputant 
floundering.” 
What was the epigram?’ We should have had a far clearer mental 


picture of Roger Wendover if Mrs. Ward had given it to us— 
just as our imaginary portrait of Mrs. Gamp is more distinctly de- 
fined for us when she says— 


‘¢Don’t ask me whether I won't take none or whether I will, but leave th 


















bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am s0 
dispogé ar > 
than if her creator had written: 


‘In her utterances from time to time she afforded clear indications of an 
insistent neglect or ignorance of the accepted rules of orthoépy, and gave 
grounds for an inference that her regard for the duties and eyen the decencies 


of life was merely simulated, and rarely if ever conditioned her actions or he 


conduct.” , 

The lack of dramatic power is evidenced not only by faults of 
omission but by faults of commission. Sisters do not now speak to 
each other as Agnes speaks to Rose. The girl who would call her 
sister ‘* Miss Hasty ” or “ Miss Artistic’ wore curls, and dressed as 
if her waist was under her arms. And (I ask as one who does not go 
much into society) do young ladies of the present day drop gentle- 
men mock curtsies ? I trust not. Yet we read:— | 


‘** Well, if so, it won’t be for want of a mentor,’ Rose said to Langham, 


dropping him a mock curtsy.”’ 
And again, when Lady Charlotte complimented Rose on her dress ' 
at Lady Fauntleroy’s ball— 


‘‘Rose dropped her a little mock curtsy, and whirled on again. ‘ Lady 
I‘lorences are always well dressed,’ thought the child angrily, ‘and who 


Oo49 


notices it: 


The style of the book has been greatly praised, and I have already 
expressed my warm admiration for some of its qualities; but the 
English, in point of purity, leaves something to be desired. | On the 
subject of purity of English there is written and spoken a great deal 
of what Carlyle used to call “ mournful trash.” About a month 


fa 


ago, in the House of Commons, the eulogists of a great orator 
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recently deceased vied with each other in praising John Bright's 
purity of English, and they seemed to believe that English is pure 
in proportion as it avoids words of Latin origin. Now, it is clear, a 
priori, that to avoid words of Latin descent the speaker must know 
which words are so descended; so that an orator not acquainted with 
Latin is certainly not less likely than a Latin scholar to employ 
words of Latin origin which have become very common in English 
speech. But, as an amusing confirmation of a very natural surmise, 
it so happens that a passage which Mr. Chamberlain quoted from 
the deceased orator contained v9 very large proportion of Latin- 
descended words, and among them a very objectionable Latinism 


be 


—the word endorse, which Mr. Bright probably supposed to 
what he would have called pure Anglo-Saxon. This was part of the 
passage :— 

‘] never imagined that you were prepared to endorse all my opinions, and 
to sanction every political act with which I had been comnected.”’ 

Now, I am far from holding that the sentence would have been 
better English (except for the banishing of ‘ endorse’’) if Mr. Bright 
had said :— 

‘T never thought that you were ready to back my mind in all things, and to 

say yes to all the doings L had with the commonweal.”’ 
It is not, therefore, Mrs. Ward’s large use of Latin-formed words 
which seems to me to mar her style, but her occasional employment 
of ill-formed words, such as “ utilise,” and of unnecessary words, 
such as “ ineluctable.”” This adjective could always be replaced by 
“inevitable,” or “ irresistible ;”’ it is ugly, and it is not forced on us 
by any real need—in a word (a new word) it is “ eluctable.”” Other 
expressions used by Mrs. Ward seem to me—I say it with some 
diffidence—quite erroneous. Surely “ guiltless’? cannot correctly 
replace “devoid of”? ? Yet we meet—*“ an unturned primitive earth 
guiltless of boundary or furrow.” Again, has King Nomos really 
decreed that we may treat ‘‘to trouble” as an intransitive or 
reflexive verb? This usage, which seems to me redolent of 
Cockaigne, sounds particularly jarring in such a sentence as, “ If 
they cannot worship Jesus they will not trouble to love him.” 

It appears, then, that in this extraordinary age a writer who has 
little real knowledge of the literature of the questions treated in her 
work, who makes hardly any appeal to the unfailing sources of 
dramatic effect, and who does not possess that absolute perfection of 
style which can charm apart from the matter, can nevertheless 
achieve an extraordinary success if she describes with sufficient 
minuteness the religious throes of a highminded but imperfectly 
informed and very conceited young man, and the intellectual vagaries 
of the teachers in a seat of learning, which has been wittily described 
as the place to which good German philosophies go when they die. 

Roverr Y. Tyree. 
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THE EDUCATION COMMISSION AND THE SCHOOL , re 
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SurELY a Nemesis is brooding over us. Everything we do becomes tv 
a party question. Nothing is sacred or sheltered from the din and né 


taint of party. Nothing can be treated on its own merits. The 


most vital interests of our public and private welfare are dealt with fu 
as means to overthrow or to strengthen a government or a party. pt 
We should have thought that the education of helpless and innocent si 
children would have been holy ground on which the hoof of party p 
could not have stamped itself. But no, there is hardly a duty 

or work of our national life which is more bitterly and jealously tl 
handled than the education of our children. Why is this? Inaword § at 
it is because the revolutionary spirit, which will celebrate its first h 


centenary in this year, long ago discovered that Christian education m 


perpetuates the Christian world; and that to exclude Christianity tl 
from the public life of men, nothing is needed but to exclude Chris- C 
tianity from the schools of a people. Children are the roots of a 8) 

















nation. Cut the roots of a forest and the land will soon be cleared; t] 
nature and decay will do it for us. 8% 
But the Nemesis which is upon us in England is not the anti- n 
Christian revolution of France. Excepting a handful of scoffers, ti 
mockers, and featherheads, we have none of the hatred of God e 
and of Christ which has blighted the great Christian people of | 
France. The people of England, Scotland, and Ireland are in the b 
main profoundly Christian. They have no sympathy with the anti- t 
Christian chatterers who believe themselves to be the lights of the t 
world, and walk among us with heads aloft as if they pitied men. 
No; if it were only this, we should soon part asunder into two camps 0 
Christian and non-Christian. Our Nemesis is far more subtle and V 
dangerous. It is that Christian men are divided; they cannot ¢ 
agree; they have been born into an atmosphere of contradiction, t 
and their first principles are at variance. There was perhaps never I 
a more evident and normal example of this heirloom of confusion 
than the Royal Commission which, after two years and a half, closed ‘ 
its work on July 18th of last year. 

It is not for any one to ask how nearly the twenty-three members 
of the Commission were united in Christian belief, nor how far they i 
were wide of each other; but I believe it may be affirmed with 7 
certainty that not one of the twenty-three would disclaim the name ( 
of Christian, and that all alike desired to ensure the moral and t 
Christian education of the English people. They differed as to the I 
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means of effecting it, or as to the measures of more or less in adminis- 
tration and management. 

Nevertheless the Commission issued a majority report, a minority 
report, a minor report, and a minim report, with satellites of 
minute reservations, &c. Here is our Nemesis. Notwithstanding 
their unity of purpose and their ardent zeal for education, the 
twenty-three men could not agree. They were scattered in groups, 
neutralizing each other. 

This fact at least shows two things: first, that the Commission 
fully and fairly represented the divergences which divide the 
people of this country ; and secondly, the perfect liberty of discus- 
sion and decision enjoyed by every one, even to the isolation of 
private judgment. 

The Commission represented four distinct parts of our population : 
the Established Church, the Nonconformists, the Catholic Church, 
and a residuum which cannot be classed under any of these three 
heads ; or to make a simpler division, it represented the two systems 
now existing, the voluntary and the board school. LKach of these 
two systems had a fair and proportionate representation on the 
Commission. The number of schools possessed by the voluntary 
system—that is, by the Church of England, Nonconformists, and 
the Catholic Church, are as fourteen thousand out of eighteen thou- 
sand; that is, more than three-fourths. On the Commission the 
majority was as fifteen to eight. The representatives of the volun- 
tary schools were therefore only as two-thirds. The minority of 
eight more than adequately represented the rest of our population. 
If they failed to carry the Report in their own sense, it was only 
because they were a minority not only on the Commission, but in 
the country; and, moreover, only partially in agreement among 
themselves. 

But the Nemesis which is upon us is not only in the confusion of 
opinion which hinders agreement and co-operation in this most 
vital matter; it is also, as we have said, that the education of chil- 
dren has become a matter of political rivalry and of party conten- 
tion. There is no good in bewailing this fact. Our duty is to accept 
it as inevitable, and to meet it like men. 

Let us therefore examine it as a question of political justice. 
The history of our national education is as follows :— 

From the time that England became a united people and had the 
English name, the education of the people of all classes has sprung 
from, and has been maintained by, the voluntary action of parents. 
The poor were aided by the rich. The conscience and self-denial of 
; churchmen and laymen founded our colleges and schools. From 
| this source came all the endowments that created the education of 
| parishes, and monasteries, and of our first grammar schools and col- 
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leges. The two old universities were the highest reach of the volun. | 
tary system. [rom time to time education spread itself over the 

country ; inadequately indeed as the population grew, and insufficiently 

as dissenting sects multiplied. The schools were schools of the 

Established Church, and with rare exceptions the dissenters had no 

schools of their own. In the beginning of this century the British 

School system, in which the Bible was read, arose. It was a system 

created for those, and by those, who dissented from the schools, if 

not also from the Church, of England. Edueation was then so purely 

a religious and not a political matter, that no Government took part 

in it, or even cognizance of it. Down to 1833 no Government 

troubled itself about it: not a sixpence of public money was voted 

for it. The first grant was the miserable pittance of £30,000; then 

in 1836 it was increased to £40,000; in 1849 it rose to £125,000; in 

1869 it was £798,000. And at that time the voluntary system had 

been raising and spending £1,200,000 a year. It had formed more than 

11,000 schools, in which were taught more than 1,000,000 children, 
The Government had done little, the Nonconformists had done nothing, 
save only those whose zeal and self-denial, as the Wesleyvans, had united 
them in the voluntary system. The great majority of Nonconformists 
contented themselves with building a chapel and supporting a minister, 
leaving the children to their parents. The 2,000,000 of schoolless 
children were chiefly either children of the dissenting bodies, or 
children altogether neglected. The wastes of England were thei 

wastes; and they lay desolate because those who ought to have 
gathered them into schools did not move a finger to educate 
them. 

The Government of 1869—1870 saw this intolerable waste, and 
did their duty by losing not a moment in founding schools into 
which these outcast children might be gathered. For this the Act 
of 1870 was passed. A new system without catechism or even th 
Bible was founded. The old voluntary system was praised, and still 
helped by Parliamentary grants. Its multiplication was helped for 
six months. After that date no aid to build new voluntary schools 
was permitted. So far as the State is concerned the old national 
education was struck with sterility. Dut the new system, for which 
nobody had laboured or had given a sixpence, was established and 
endowed with a twofold and inexhaustible income, partly from the 
Parliamentary grants, and partly from local rates of unlimited 
amount. ‘T'o redress this visible inequality it was made possible for 
the voluntary schools to earn more from the Parliamentary grant. 
But this provision was extended equally to board schools. They can 
earn the same amount of Parliamentary grants, and equals being 
added to unequals, the wholes were still unequal. There was 
therefore no redress. The result is that the voluntary system which, 
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till 1870, had done everything, reccived help from only one source of 
public revenue ; but they who had done nothing received help from 
two sources of public money, of which one has no limit. The volun- 
tary system has no aid for its extension; the board school system 
has an absolute power of extending itself over the whole country. 
The voluntary system can only exist by its own self-denial; the 
board school system, without contribution of a sixpence from any of 
its members, is wholly supported by public money. The voluntary 
system is compelled to pay the education rate for schools it conscien- 
tiously refuses to enter, and has also to support its own schools. The 
school board system spends millions of public money in maintaining 
and multiplying schools to which the great majority of the English 
people cannot in conscience send their children. 

This then has become a question of party politics. Let us there- 
fore try it by the test of political justice. 

It is a first principle of political justice that all who pay a 
public impost, rate, or tax should share its benefit. The education 
rate is exclusively applied to a system of education which the 
majority of the people cannot share without grievance of con- 
science. The board schools are offered to the people of England 
on the condition that their children shall be educated without cate- 
chism or positive Christian doctrine. This is a condition known 
beforehand to be of impossible acceptance. They who imposed 


have come to know it now. 


this condition knew it at the time, or 
If they knew it then they deliberately committed an act of political 
injustice; if knowing it now, they persist in excluding all who 
pay rates from sharing the rate, they are knowingly and_ will- 
ingly committing a political injustice. They have established and 
endowed the schools of a minority. They offer a share in these 
schools on the acceptance of a morally impossible condition. They 
have established and endowed a new religion which is no religion ; 
an they compel the payment of rates for its support. The old 
church rates were just in comparison with this new church rate. 
They came down from the time when Englishmen were of one reli- 
gion, when as yet there were no divisions ; this new religion or new 
church was founded in 1870, and imposed by fine, distraint, and im- 
prisonment upon the majority of the English people. The fore- 
fathers of the Nonconformists would have risen against such an 
injustice. They would have pulled it down. Their descendants are 
the chief builders in setting it up again. The Liberation Society 
has looked on and made no sign. In truth, the Liberationists were 
among the most ardent partizans of the Act of 1870. The Parlia- 
ment of 1868 was a Nonconformist Parliament. It was elected to 
disestablish one half of the united Church of England and Ireland, 
and the Liberationists were on the war-path to disestablish the other 
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half; but failing of that, they set up by the way an establishment of 
their own; exclusive, enormously endowed, and capable of universal 
extension. 

Now, the Bill of 1870 admitted all elementary schools to share the 
school rate. The Act of 1870 excluded the voluntary schools from 
the rate. The later administration of the Act has accentuated and 
perpetuated this injustice. Having said this, it is a duty to add that 
nothing was further from the mind of Mr. Forster than to commit 
this act of political injustice. The first draft of his Dill rested on 
the principle that all who pay should share. Tie believed two mil- 
lions of children to be growing up in the ignorance which ends in 
moral ruin. Ilis heart, which was vividly sensitive in its compas- 
sion, urged him onward to provide with the utmost speed for the 
gathering and saving of these forsaken children. His whole bring- 
ing up from boyhood predisposed him to sympathise more in the 
spirit than in the doctrines of Christian belief. He thought he had 
adequately provided for religion in admitting the reading of the 
Bible. His firmness on this point all but lost him his seat at Brad- 
ford. He saw that no voluntary subscriptions would provide the 
schools instantly demanded ; that nothing but public funds could 
found them or maintain them. He believed that the voluntary 
schools with an increased aid could still subsist ; and as yet the admi- 
nistration of the department was in his own hands, The vexed 
questions of “suitable” and “ unnecessary schools’ had not arisen, 
He certainly had no will to starve or to destroy the voluntary schools; 
and when he began to see the fierce competition of certain school 
boards, he declared publicly that such a policy was never in his 
intention or his thoughts. Nevertheless the political injustice is in 
the very marrow of the Act of 1870, and its later administration 
has forced it on public notice. So much has here been said to detach 
the memory of one of the most noble-hearted, generous, and fearless 
of men from a system of which he did not foresee the consequences 
as the Birmingham League did. We have, therefore, at this time 
no system of national education. We have two irreconcilable sys- 
tems, of which neither could ever become national without extin- 
guishing the other; and of which neither can ever become universal 
because neither can extinguish the other. Faith will not die out 
in dissent; and dissent, so far as we can foresee, will never be 
gathered up into unity of faith. Both faith and unbelief will spread, 
and their points of contact, to the distraction of education and the 
perpetuity of conflict, will be multiplied. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Education in 1861 gave, 
so to speak, the Charter of the voluntary schools of England. The 
Act of 1870 gave the Charter of the board schools. The Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1888 has laid down the outlines of a measure of 
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national education, in which the two systems may be united in peace, 
with liberty, equality, and justice to both. 

The Commission recommended that all statutable elementary 
schools should receive a fixed grant from the local education rate. 


The words are as follows :— 


«182, That it is reasonable and just that the supporters of voluntary schools 
should retain the management of these schools on the condition of bearing some 
substantial share of the burden of the cost in subscriptions. But it does not 
seem either just or expedient to allow the voluntary system to be gradually 
destroyed by the competition of board schools with unlimited resources at their 
command. 

“183. That there is no reason why the principle of voluntary schools 
receiving unnual aid from the rates should not be extended, and rate aid, in 
respect of their secular efficiency, should not be given to voluntary schools (as 
it is now given to industrial and reformatory schools) without the imposition 
of the Cowper-Temple clause which, under the Act of 1870, affects those schools 
only which are provided and supported entirely by the rates. 

“184, That the rate for this payment should, in the case of a school attend- 
ance committee. be chargeable on the separate school district affected. 

185. That the local educational authority should be empowered to supple- 
ment from local rates the voluntary subscriptions given to the support of a public 
State-aided elementary school in their district, to an amount equal to these 
subscriptions, but not exceeding ten shillings for each child in ayerage 
attendance. 

“186, That, if, in the impending reorganization of the local government of 
the country, education were recognised as one of the most important branches 
of that government, and arrangements made for gradually connecting it, more 
or less, with the civil administration of each locality, much of the unhealthy 
competition between the two school systems would disappear, and the expendi- 
ture caused by their rivalry would be reduced.” ! 


As might be foreseen, the advocates of the board schools have 
straightway risen up to bar the admission of voluntary schools to a 
share in the education rate. The exclusive enjoyment of their 
immense financial superiority is the main support of their hope to 
starve or to crush the voluntary schools. They therefore are already 
in the field, and the Birmingham League is petitioning Parliament 
in the same sense. This is no matter of surprise, for they have 
always openly declared their policy to be the supplanting of volun- 
tary schools by universal school boards. 

But it could not have been so easily foreseen that the National 
Society, the Convocation, and the House of Laymen, should so hastily 
lend their co-operation to their adversaries by refusing to share the 
local education rate, as recommended by the Report of the Commis- 
sion in 1861 and of the Commission in 1888. But the time is not 
yet come for such a final decision. When the inevitable decentra- 
lization has charged the County Councils with the detail of local 
education, men will see that what they now think to be danger is 
their only safety. 


(1) Income and Expenditure of Schools. Report, p. 222, 
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I have again and again endeavoured to obtain, from opponents, 
reasons or arguments against the principle of political justice here 
asserted. Hitherto I have failed to obtain more than such answers 
as follow. 

1. We will first examine them ; and then, secondly, state and weigh 
all that we can imagine in reply to the assertion we have made. 

First, then, the answers we have heard are as follows :—* Let 
sleeping dogs lie ;”’ “ Let well alone ;” “ Don’t break up the settle. 
ment of 1870, and the compromise which, out of grace and favour, 
was made with the voluntary system;’’ “The reopening of the 
question will bring a storm, and a terrible rising against the volun- 
tary system.’’ This is not reasoning. It is what Coleridge called 
the argument of the horse-pond: “ If you obstruct us we will drown 
you ;”’ or, asit has been lately called, “ the bludgeon argument.”’ This 
is mere terrorism. Moreover, it is not we who break up the so-called 
settlement of 1870; it is they who are agitating for universal school 
boards. And terrorism is no answer to the plain and explicit charge 
that the present administration, and the Act of 1870 in so far as 
it admits of such administration, are both morally and _ politically 
unjust. 

We have already said that all who pay the education rate shouk 
share in the benetit of the rate; and that to offer a share in the rat 
upon a condition known beforehand to be of impossible acceptance is 
a deliberate moral and political in 


Sil: But to offer board schools 
to the great majority of the English people who desire Christian 
schools is a condition known beforehand to be of imp ssible accep- 
tance. It was exclusion aforethought. To offer Protestant schools 
to Catholic Ireland, Episcopal schools to Presbyterian Scotland, and 
undenominational schools to denominational England, as a condition 
of sharing the public revenue, would be a deliberate injustice. 


) 
! 


Somebody has indeed thought to dispose of this argument by say- 
ing that, by this reasoning, every ratepayer and every a who 
bears the public burdens would have a right to demand a grant in 
aid to maintain a private police, a private Irish administration, and 
a private army, and so on ad infinitum. Iam not surprised that 
those who think such answers to be argument should think th 
reasons on the other side to be sophisms. The assertion that all who 
pay should share is based precisely upon the contradictory of this 
statement. We condemn all such sectarian enjoyment of the public 
money. We expressly assert that all such private application of the 
public revenues is unjust. We assert that the exclusive enjoyment 
of the education rate by the board school system alone is a sectarian 
application of public money. The injustice of it consists precisely 
and expressly in this, that it is a violation of the whole policy of the 
Commonwealth. Monopoiies, privileges, exemptions, and inequalities 
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have long since been abolished as unjust, odious, and intolerable. 
Church rates were abolished because they were an universal impost 
for the exclusive enjoyment of a section of the population. All 
who bear the public burdens have a right to share the public bene- 
fits. The police protects all, the army defends all, the Government 
manages, or mismanages, as the case may be, our public affairs in 
behalf of all. It is on this broad and undeniable law of public and 
political justice that we affirm the right of all who pay the educa- 
tion rate to share in its beneficial distribution. These are not argu- 
ments, but /emures and /areer, mere ghosts of arguments. 


rD 


We affirm then that the enjoyment of the Education Rate by the 
board school system alone, to the exclusion of all other school 
systems in the land, is a revival of sectarian legislation in an agera- 
vated form. It has all the injustice of the old Church rates without 
their historical palliation. When the people of England were 
united in religion, the Church rate was time-honoured and just. 
When dissent sprang up a plea of injustice began to arise, and yet 
all property was transmitted with this ancient liability; and even 
now it is a minority that is relieved of the Church rate, and it is a 
majority who have lost their inheritance. In the case of the Educa- 
tion rate not one of these palliations is to be found. It is a new 
li 


impost created yesterday 
oan ¢] 


taxes the majority for t 


v; it burdens property hitherto exempt ; it 
1e exciusive benefit of a minority, of recent 
creation, 2 small minority in proportion as one-half to the whole, and 
in a matter intimately touching duty and conscience. 

This injustice 1s all the more flagrant because, in the belief of the 
great majority of the people of this country, education is essentially 
a duty both of natural and Christian religion. Parents are bound by 
the law of nature, which is the law of God, to educate their children, 
that is to rear them in the knowledge of God and of His law. They 
are bound to teach them the laws and obligations of natural morality, 
and to train them up in the faithful practice of duty to God and 
man. 

On this ground the great majority of the people refuse the board 
school system. It is by statute essentially secular. The moral and 
religious teaching admitted into it is permissive and not obligatory. 
We believe moral and religious teaching to be necessary in educa- 
tion, and that no instruction without it is education. We therefore, 
even on the ground of natural religion, conscientiously refuse the 
board school system. And yet it is offered to us, and we have to pay 
for it. 

But the case is stronger than this. The education of a Christian 
people must be Christian, and that by teaching and training Chris- 
tian children in the positive doctrines and laws of Christianity. But 
this is excluded by statute. All Christian doctrine is positive, and 
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positive doctrine is denominational, and denominational doctrine js 
prohibited in board schools. 

On this ground also the great majority of the people refuse th 
board school system. Nonconformists, in times past, refused Chure 
rates because the Established Church taught doctrines which they 
rejected. We reject the board school system because it does not 
teach the doctrines which we conscientiously believe to be necessary 
to education and inseparable from it. Education without Chris. 
tianity we believe to be impossible and contrary to the obligations of 
Christian parents. To make them therefore pay for its support and 
propagation is wajust and a grievance of conscience, and to exclud 
them from an equal State aid in grants and rates is political 
injustice. 

It is a strange and sad spectacle to see Nonconformists, who mad 
the land ring the other day with their indignation against Chureh 
rates, come forward now, insisting upon the education rate for thei: 
own exclusive benefit in board schools, which we conscientioush 
reject. 

Lastly, it will be said that the board schools are not secular 
schools. By obligation of law they are secular, but by permission 
and administration they have admitted the reading of the Bible; and 
some of them have also an extensive religious and moral programm 
of instruction. 

I have rejoiced in the powerful action of the religious conscience 
of the people by which the reading of the Bible, and such pro- 
grammes of religious teaching as the London School Board has 
sanctioned, have been introduced into board schools. The more th 
better. JI am thankful to see this movement of a higher mind con- 
tinually advancing. Some years ago I called the board schools 
secular ; and so, in their legal aspect they are: but in their voluntary 
action they may claim to be religious. I wish I could call them 
Christian. The British and Foreign Schools read the Bible in the 
doctrinal sense of the Bible ; the board schools read the Bible in any 
and every sense except the doctrinal sense of the Bible. Some 
assure us that all doctrines may be taught, and are taught in them, 
only not in a catechism or denominational formulary. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments are not denominational.  Cer- 
tainly the Apostles’ Creed is not denominational, and it came out in 
evidence before the Royal Commission that there is no law which 
would exclude the Apostles’ Creed from the board schools. Never- 
theless, the religion taught in board schools is not positive Chris- 
tianity. Indefinite Christianity is not Christianity; as indefinite 
mathematics are not mathematics, 

Well, then, let us say the board schools are not merely secular 
schools ; they are, in the sense of the objector, religious schools. If 
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‘¢ No,’”’ says 
the objector, ‘the grants and the rates go for the secular instruc- 


so, then the State is paying public money for religion. 


tion.” “No,” we answer, “they go for sites, buildings, teachers, 
management.” ‘There is not a bric!x, nor a book, nor a teacher, nor 
a Bible, nor a lesson in the four school hours, nor a lesson out of the 
four school hours, which is not paid for by public money. It is a 
flagrant obtaining of public money under false pretences. The 
grants and rates are for secular education, and a profuse religious 
instruction almost but only not Christian, is given by the highly 
paid teachers of the board schools. And yet in the same breath we 
are told that the voluntary schools cannot share the rates because 
and that by the refined and 
elevated illustration which has become classical, that ‘if you feed a 


the rates would go to religious teaching ; 
man, you feed his leg.’”’ A board school is fed body and soul, and all its 
limbs, by public money. A voluntary school is not adequately com- 
pensated even for its secular four hours by parliamentary grants. 
But of this hereafter in its place. It is enough for the present to 
say that, if the board schools claim to be religious schools, then 
voluntary schools cannot in justice be excluded from the rates 
because they are religious schools. 

But all this is not reasoning ; it is trifling. The whole contention 
isa transparent veil through which the motive is clearly seen to be 
animosity against the Established Church; and a resolution to 
retain the exclusive enjoyment of the rates. Leaving this light 
matter, let us go on to examine what more can be alleged to justify 
the exclusion of the voluntary schools from an equal participation in 
the education rates—equal that is, not in the amount rece ived, but in 
the moral and legal right of participation. The Royal Commission 
lays down that the voluntary schools ought to provide their chicf 
maintenance by voluntary contributions. They would, therefore, 
receive a less amount from the local rates, willingly and contentedly. 
It would be for the protection of their freedom of conscience that 
they would willingly accept a smaller subsidy. 

We will now go on to weigh what has the weight or semblance 
of serious argument. 

The chief and most intelligible argument to justify the ex- 
clusion of voluntary schools from a share in the education rate 
is that the supreme legislature has power to attach what condi- 
tions it sees fit to its grants of public money. Parliament is indeed 
supreme but not unlimited. ‘ Ji potest quod jure potest.’ Power 
without right is injustice. The legislature is as much bound 
by moral laws as each several man. Laws at variance with moral 
right are legal but not just. They are morally null and void. The 
most perilous state of a people is that in which the law is at variance 
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with justice. “ Summum jus summa injuria.’ Such legal rights are 





moral wrongs against which the conscience in man and the law of 
God are alike arrayed. To compel the parents of a Christian people 
to send their children to schools where no religion is taught as in 
America; or where the Bible is only read without interpretation, or 
without its true interpretation, or still worse, with erroneous interpre- 
tation, and by interpreters untrained and incompetent to interpret, is a 
violation both of natural and political justice. It is an outrage on 
the natural rights of parents, and on the religious conscience of a 
Christian people. The common school system in America is a case 
in point. If the school rate were given exclusively to the Established 
Church, Nonconformists would quickly see the injustice; or if to 
Catholics only, Protestants would go to the stake rather than sub- 
sidize the Woman of the Seven Hills. But as the rate is exclusively 
their own, it is in their judgment eternally just. The supreme 
legislature has no power to make such a law: and the subject is 
not bound by it. If the voluntary system had not already spread 
so widely in England, thereby providing a refuge from the legal 
compulsion, the Act of 1870 before now would have roused the peopk 
of this country to a religious conflict. 

2. And here is an aggravation of this injustice. The education 
rate is raised by the precept of a minority of the English people, and 
applied to the schools of that minority, to the exclusion of the 
majority, who, nevertheless, are compelled to pay the rate. 

3. The contributions of a population of mixed religion ought in 
justice to return in benefit not of a part but of the whole mixed 
population. Dut if the religious divisions be such that this is impos- 
sible, then the State is bound in political justice to be neutral 
towards all religious divisions or denominations, and to distribute 
the public revenues and the public rates not upon the basis of 
religion in which the population is divided, but upon the basis of 
secular instruction upon which alone the population is united. 

Laying down this broad and equal law the school rate ought to be 
shared by all statutory elementary schools in so far as, and no 
farther than, they provide the secular instruction required by the 
State. But the voluntary schools provide amply, and it may truly 
be said, equally, the secular instruction required by the State, and 
yet they are excluded from any share in the school rate to which 
they are, nevertheless, compelled to pay. 

But it is said that Parliament in the Act of 1870 has carefully 
followed this broad principle of neutrality as to religion, inasmuch as 
it gave no public money for religious teaching, but only and exclu- 
sively for the secular instruction. It is on this ground that we 
claim a share in the rates. The State gives no public money to 
voluntary schools for their religious teaching, but strictly and pre- 
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cisely for their secular instruction. In the eye of the law voluntary 
schools are as absolutely secular as board schools. The State takes 
no cognisances of anything but of the matter taught in the four 
school hours. It has excluded all teaching and all books of religion 
from those four hours: it forbids teachers to introduce religion in 
the four school hours: it elaborately directs the inspectors as to the 
matters of inspection, from which not only is religion excluded but 
morality is reduced to punctuality, cleanliness, and order. 

It is contrary to truth and to fact to say, as we have already affirmed, 
that the public money goes to the religious teaching. The Parlia- 
mentary grants do not cover at most more than half the cost of the 
voluntary schools. This does not pay for even the four hours of the 
secular teaching. The other half, that is, the school, the teachers, 
and all else that is taught, is paid for by voluntary contributions. 

!, It may be said—for anything may be said—that Parliament may 
establish forms of education as it sees fit, and may levy a rate for its 
propagation and support. This also needs limitation. Parliament 
certainly cannot establish any one form of religious education in a 
people of mixed religion; nor can it strike a Winchester measure 
of compromises and fragmentary doctrines, and impose it upon a 
people intensely denominational. It is limited by political justice so 
to legislate for the people as to give perfect liberty of conscience to 
all. The atrocity of the Penal Laws was especially in this point. 
Nonconformists of this day ought to be among the foremost in con- 
demning the exclusive enjoyment of the school rate and the inequali- 
ties flowing from it. And so I believe they would but for an ani- 
mosity against the State Church, which they denounce as the golden 
calf set upin Dan. But why should they also set up another in Bethel ? 
This conflict taints and obscures the whole discussion about educa- 
tion. Moreover, many of the leading Nonconformists have become 
politicians. They are working in line with men who have imported 
among us the neutral, secular, and lay education which has wrecked 
France, and if it could prevail, would wreck Christian England. 
The sons of the Pilgrim Fathers have founded the common schools 
of the United States which are effacing Christianity ; and the sons 
of the Free Churches of England, who of old went to prison and 
to pillory for religion, are hindering the Christian freedom for which 
their fathers suffered. 

9. But once more, it is affirmed that Parliament may justly establish 
a system of education which is merely secular. In so doing it would 
violate no man’s conscience in religion. It would exclude all religion, 
and found itself upon that in which all men agree. Could not the 
State lawfully compel all its members to learn French, or fortifica- 
tion, or mathematics ? Cannot the State impose military service on 
all men, by universal conscription? ‘Therefore, is not the State 
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justified in obliging all children to pass through an elementary 
secular education, especially as it gives free choice as to the 
schools to which the children may be sent, that is, to the voluntary 
schools or the board schools? Some will ask, May not the State 
lawfully compel all children to attend a common school system 
purely secular, and without regard to social inequalities, as in the 
United States’ This is really to ask, Is there any limit to the 
power of the State over its members ? 

Happily for the civilised world, there are now but few men left who 
deify the State. The atheistical politicians are trying to sweep all 
recognition of God and His law from the civil life of the common- 
wealth. But so far as they tell us, they would be content with the 
effacement of God; they do not require a public denial of His exis- 
tence, nor the abolition of marriage, nor the legal admission of 
polygamy. But if these laws were proposed by them, would the 
State have power to enact them’ Is it not absolutely certain that 
the supreme power of the State is limited by antecedent moral laws; 
and that its power is sovereign, so long as it is subject to these 
higher laws’ What, then, are these higher and controlling laws 
which limit even the supreme power of human legislation? In one 
word, they are the law of nature for all human society, and the 
Christian law for all Christian commonwealths. 

The State has both power and right to impose military service by 
conscription on all its members, because it is founded in the right of 
self-defence, which by the law of nature is in every man, and in all 
human society. Whether, and when, and how far, and under what 
limitations universal military service shall be imposed is a question 
of need, of expediency, and of legislative wisdom. ‘ Salus populi 
suprema lex.”’ The overthrow of the moral order, and the conse- 
quen: supremacy of the material order in Europe at this day, renders 
conscription inevitable. There are no armies now in Europe. There 
are armed nations instead. War is every man’s trade. Self-defence 
is a flimsy pretext. It does not hide the ambitions, jealousies, and 
revenges which are seething below. 

In England universal military service would be resisted by our 
democrats with all their fire, not only as needless and ruinous to the 
domestic life of our people, but. as an unjustifiable excess of legisla- 
tion, which, if needless, is wnjust, and, like a penal law, may compel 
men to suffer but does not bind the conscience. It would be evaded 
by a ceaseless exodus over the Atlantic. 

What, then, is the power of the State in the education of children ? 
Nobody now denies that the State has a power even to compel the 
education of children. This was indeed denied and resisted in the years 
between 1840 and 1850, and it was this shortsighted denial and ill- 
fated resistance that passively looked on while a million of children 
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were wandering schoolless. It was this desolation that brought 
down upon us the Act of 1870. The State then came in. And I fully 
recognise its right to do so, because its right is founded upon the 
natural right and duty of parents to educate their offspring. So long 
as they discharge this duty the State has no right to intervene. 
Parental rights are in possession, and by the law of nature, which is 
the law of God, they are anterior to State rights and are supreme. 
If parents neglect their duty they suspend, or even may abdicate, 
their rights. When a father or mother is guilty of infidelity, the 
custody of children remains with the innocent. ‘The civil tribunal 
does not create the right of custody. It recognises and declares it 
under the protection of public law. Criminal and cruel parents in 
like manner forfeit their rights by violating their duty. The State 
comes 7% loco parentis, that is, not being parent, and not pretending 
the Platonic absurdity of claiming the children as its own, in the 
place or stead of the parents; it uses the parents’ right which had 
been abused, or not used, through criminal or culpable neglect. And 
further, this vicarious office the State assumes as custodian of the 
rights of the child. What the High Court of Justice does in protect- 
ing the heirloom of its wards, the State does in protecting the educa- 
tion of children. They have rights of which they may not be de- 
frauded. But the intervention of the State ‘x /oco parentis charges 
the State with the duty of doing what the parents were bound to do. 
The children, therefore, of Christian parents have a right to Chris- 
tian education. If their parents culpably defraud them of it by 
neglect, the State is bound to recognise the right of the children and 
to redress the wrong done by the parents. The State cannot say, The 
parents may have been Christian, but I am only secular; they may 
have had Christian obligations, but I have only secular duties. But 
it will be said that the State in England is neutral in the midst of 
Christian sects or Christian controversies ; that it cannot undertake 
to provide more than secular instruction. 

This cannot be denied ; and we must accept the inevitable. But 
for that reason the State is all the more bound by political justice 
to protect the liberty of conscience and to afford the fullest facility 
to all to supplement fairly and at their own cost the religious 
education of Christian children. 

Here then are three distinct limitations of the supposed unlimited 
liberty of the State in matters of education. 

(1) It is limited by the rights of parents. It cannot intervene so 
long as they discharge their duty in educating their children. This 
is fully recognised at this moment. The law of compulsion is never 
applied to the educated classes. 

(2) It is limited by the rights of children. This is carefully 
recognised and provided for under the Poor Law Acts, and the 
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Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts. These wise and equit- 
able statutes lay the basis of a future legislation by which the two 
systems of education now in unequal and mischievous conflict may 
be brought under one larger and higher administration. 

(5) It is limited by the duty so to provide for the instruction ef 
the people in secular matters, as not to interfere with the religious 
education of children. The age of education is from three to thir. 
teen. Unless children are trained and taught in faith and morals, § 
at home or in schools, during those ten years the time for education is 
gone for ever. In this is seen the vital necessity of the religious 
education of voluntary schools; and I will say of the imperfect 
religious and moral teaching of board schools. The heartless talk 
about teaching and training children in religion by their parents, 
and at home, and in the evening when the children are weuried out 
with school and the parents are worn out by daily toil, or in one day 
in seven by Sunday schools, deserves no serious reply. To sincere 
common sense it answers itself. 

6. If it be said that the school rate is paid not only by parents who 
have children, but by a multitude who have no children, and that 
therefore the benefit of the rate is enjoyed by a class and not by all, 
the answer is that the education of the people benefits the whole 
commonwealth. And still more there is in this no parallel. The 
board school monopoly excludes the great majority of those who are 
educating the people. It favours one class of schools, and excludes 
all other classes of schools, though their statutory sufficiency and 
efficiency are recognised in the law of the land. 

7. Once more, an attempt has been made to claim for the board 
schools a special precedence and privilege as the schools of the 
people ; and as such to justify their claim to an exceptional and 
privileged treatment. To this pretension the answers are manifold. 
England is intensely denominational, and has already refused the 
board schools both because they are secular, and because they mutilate 
Christianity. The Christian schools of England contain a majority 
of children as two to one. They are therefore even by this title 
alone the schools of the people as against the schools of a minority 
favoured by Act of Parliament. They are also the schools springing 
from the voluntary effort of the people maintained by popular 
contribution, and attended by free choice. The board schools are 
managed by Boards chosen indeed by ballot, in which not more than § 
a third at most of the electors take the trouble to go to the poll. So 
little claim have they to be called the schools of the people. They 
are State schools veiled by a triennial election in which only one 
elector in three cares to vote. 

sut this is no narrow question of schemes of education. It raises 
the whole question of our national character, and of our future as a 
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people. It is not only the voluntary schools which have sprung 


from the conscience and free-will of the people. The free-will of the 
people which formed them and has perpetuated them has formed 
the national character and the Pritish Empire. It was not the 
State nor the Legislature that laid the foundations of our greatness. 
It was the free-will and energy of individuals, the enterprize and 
courage of men venturing on their own risk, that acquired a footing 
on shores which afterwards became colonies. It was not the Siate 
or the Legislature that created our world-wide and boundless com- 
merce. Voluntary freedom and energy has built up our industries 
at home and abroad. Commerce went first and empire followed. 
It has been truly said that “ commerce without empire is as wings 
without a body,” and again that “trade follows the flag.’ Most 
true, but there was not even the first stone of empire, nor the first 
shred of the flag, until commerce had by its own freedom and 
courage led the way. Our whole commonwealth rests upon the free- 
will and energy of the people, unaided in all that men can do for 
themselves, and aided only in such works as are for the common- 
weal and only in so far as they surpass the powers of voluntary effort. 
Tae State, then, measures out its aid with great thrift and reluct- 
ance, enabling men by its co-operation to do what they cannot do 
alone. The defence of our shores, and the domestic safety of life, 
property, and liberty, are beyond all individual effort. Therefore 
the public law comes in to provide, The royal navy is a charge 
upon the public revenue; but the commercial navy is the work and 
property of private men. Our vast network of railroads is jealously 
retained in private ownership, and that because in efficiency and 
sufety voluntary enterprize and intelligence can do what State 
control could never accomplish. But nobody disputes this law of 
our policy until the education of the people comes up. And yet it 
is in this that natural duties and natural rights of conscience and 
parental authority have an imperishable and sovereign claim. No 
body is bound by the law of nature to trade or to hold railway shares, 
but every father and mother is bound to educate their children. The 
free-will. and conscience of parents have hitherto formed the national 
character; and the national character has formed our manifold 
greatness. It was not schools without Christianity, managed by 
boards, that made the only England known to history, or the 
Empire that is in all the world. It was the education of the Eng- 
lish people springing from itself and forming itself, that has brought 
us to our present greatness. If the State had not lagged behind in 
its parsimony and its blindness to the vital welfare of the people ; 
if it had watchfully and adequately helped the development of the 
free self-education of the people, there could never have been the 
vision of millions of schoolless children growing up in vice and 
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ignorance as we were told in 1870. When therefore we speak of 
voluntary schools or of the voluntary system, we are using a conyen- 


tional language shallow and misleading. The education of a people 
by its own free-will, in conformity with conscience, and under the 
responsibility and control of parental rights, is a duty both of natural 
and of Christian law. Such was and is the national education of 
Christian England ; in which board schools and school boards have 
no root. The Act of 1870, therefore, is at variance with the con- 
science of England in three vital points. First, it is a breach in the 
tradition of Christian education. Tor the first time since England 
was Christian, an education without positive Christianity has been 
set up among us. The multiplying divisions of the last three 
hundred years have reduced the Legislature to the necessity 
of shaking itself loose from all forms of religion; and of 
confining itself to the secular instruction of the people. So far 
theu as the public action of the State is engaged the maintenance 
and perpetuity of Christian England has ceased. It is thrown on 
the private action of individuals, or on the efforts of sects and commu- 
nions. It is no longer a public, but a private or domestic interest. 
And although no one who realises what religious education means 
can believe that the work of one day in seven, or of a couple of hours 
in that day, can perpetuate the Christianity of England, neverthe- 
less I rejoice to know that while the number of children attending daily 
in elementary schools is 3,101,237, the number attending Sunday- 
schools is 3,173,000 ;? that is 70,000 more. This number is below 
the mark, for the statistical return is not complete. These facts are 
a direct refutation of the notion that the people of England ar 
indifferent about religious education. They prove that even the 
board schools have been constrained to teach religion by the con- 
science of Christian England. Here is the testimony of the minority 
of the Commission: ‘ An enormous majority of the school boards 
of England, and a /arge majority of the school boards of Wales, have 
provided in their schools for daily prayers, for the singing of 
hymns, and for the undenominational instruction of the children in 
the Bible.”’* In this I rejoice. 

The second consequence of the Act of 1870 is that henceforward 
there will be an ever-increasing division of the English people ; of 
whom one part will be brought up in the definite faith of Christi- 
anity, and the other in an indefinite religion. There will be twe 
Englands, the old and the new; and this divergence will declare 
itself more aud more in every year; for that which is indefinite has 
no permanent hold upon the intellect, and inevitably becomes more 
vague, is forgotten, and passes away. ‘A house divided against 


itself falleth.” 
(1) Report Reservation, p. 300. (2) Lhid, p. 293. 
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The third consequence is, that as all things are preserved and repro- 
duced by the principle from which they spring, and as Kngland was 
created in its unity and character by Christianity, we shall have cut 
the root from which England sprang. Already year by year the 
recognition of Christianity is being effaced from our laws, our legis- 
lation, our public and private life. Without God there can be no 
commonwealth among men. The fountain of unity, authority, and 
obedience is neither in man nor in society; both man and society 
depend on a will and a law which have civilised the Christian world. 
Nations that put off their Christianity forfeit their civilisation. 
Warmth will linger long in a body that is dead. The moral life of 
Christian morals will for a while survive the loss of faith; but dis- 
solution has set in. 

John Stuart Mill says that the worst form of education is a State 
education. ‘This judgment is all the more valuable in so advanced 
a Liberal or Radical authority. But in truth his was a consistent 
Liberalism. He saw that when the State controls the minds of a 
people, it leads to a control over their lives and persons. In his 
Essay on Liberty he says, “ That the whole or any large part of the 
education of the people should be in State hands, I go as far as any 
one in deprecating. All that has been said of the importance of 
individuality of character, and diversity in opinions, and modes 
of conduct, involves, as of the same unspeakable importance, diver- 
sity of education. A general State education is a mere contrivance 
for moulding people to be exactly like one another, and as the mould 
in which it casts them is that which pleases the predominant power 
in the government, whether this be a monarchy, a priesthood, an 
aristocracy, or the majority of the existing generation, in proportion 
as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the 
mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the body.”’! 

Again, “It is of course not desirable that anything should be done 
by funds derived from compulsory taxation which is already suffici- 
ently well done by individual liberty.” And further he adds, “One 
thing must be strenuously insisted on, that the government must 
claim no monopoly for its education, either in the lower or in the 
higher branches, must exert neither authority nor influence to induce 
the people to resort to its teachers in preference to others, and must 
confer no peculiar advantages on those who have been instructed by 


, 


them.’ “Tt is not endurable that a government should, either 
in law or in fact, have a complete control over the education of the 
people.” ? Such is the state of France. To this the aggressive Liberals 
of to-day would reduce England. 
Mr. Mill belonged to the genuine Liberalism which protected and 
(1) Essay on Liberty, c. v. pp. 62, 63. People’s Edition, 1867. 
(2) bid, People’s Edition, c. viii. sec. 5. 
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perfected human liberty in all its forms, personal and parental. He 
saw that the education of children is a vital right and supreme 
duty of parents; that it is a sacred responsibility of the domestic 
life of the people. He had no sympathy with the aggressive Liberalism 
of to-day, born of the revolutionary despotism of France. 

[ had the privilege of conversing with the late Mr. Forster in his 
last illness on the Act of 1870. I objected to it on the ground that 
it assumed the education of the people to be the right and office of 
the State. This he firmly denied; declaring that the Act of 1870 
neither makes nor implies any such assumption. Ile quoted in proof 
the Act of 1876, which expressly declares that the education of 
children is the responsibility and duty of parents. Ie said that the 
State may aid them to fulfil, and may compel them to discharge, that 
duty ; but that except as a penalty for neglect, the State cannot 
assume it to itself. The words of the Act of 1876 are as follows :— 
“Tt shall be the duty of the parent of every child to cause such 
child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to perform such duty, he 
shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are provided by this 
Act.” (39 & 40 Vict. c. 79.) 

This I have here stated because I believe the refusal to admit the 
voluntary schools to share the education rate is justified by the Bir. 
mingham League, and by many of the friends of the board school 
system, on the assumption that the education of the people is a duty 
and right of the State, as recognised in the law of England. 

Some years ago the evidence of M. Jules Simon as to the disastrous 
effects of State education in France was given in print, and I will 
not repeat it now. But his book, Dicu, Liberté, et Patric, ought to 
be studied by every man who is responsible in the education of this 
country. The effects of the common school system in the United 
States are so little known in England, and we are so carefully misled 
by the persistent eulogies of its admirers, that I think it well to give 
here the judgment of Americans of high repute. The common school 
system is founded precisely on the claim of the State to educate the 
children of the State. 

Chancellor Kent says: ‘In New England it has been a steady and 
governing principle, from the very foundation of the colonies, that it 
was the right and duty of the Government to provide, by means ol 
fair and just taxation, for the instruction of all the vouth in the 
elements of learning.” 

Mr. Montgomery, the Assistant Attorney-General at Washington, 
quotes this passage, and adds: “ That until a recent date this New 
” so that two 
systems, the New England, or public school system, and a system 


England system was steadily resisted by other States, 


founded on the rights of parents, like our voluntary system, existed 
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for two hundred years side by side. He describes these two systems 
as the parental and the anti-parental systems. In 1860, after the 
Civil War, the New England system was imposed on all the States ; 
the anti-parental suppressed the parental schools. 

He then goes on to say: ‘ Keeping steadily in view... that a 
people properly educated are more moral, virtuous, contented, happy, 
and law-abiding than an ignorant people, let us suppose that we 
somehow find living side by side two communities, one of which is 
made up almost entirely of educated people, while the other is largely 
composed of illiterate people; and let us further suppose that 
amongst those considered cducated you find that in proportion to 
their population they have six criminals where the more illiterate 
community has but one,” nearly two paupers where the illiterate have 
but one, two insane to one, four suicides to one, three deaths from 
indulgence of brutal passions to two—‘‘ what conclusion would you 
arrive at with reference to that kind of education ?”*! 

He then takes a group of six New England States, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
for Educated States; and for unlettered States the six States of 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

The first six States had 2,665,945 native born white inhabitants, 
of whom only 8,545 could neither read nor write; the last six had 
3,181,969, a larger population, of whom 262,802 adults could neither 
read nor write. 

Now, these two groups started originally under conditions almost 
identical of race, language, laws, manners, and religion. 

There was one point in which they differed. ‘“ More than two 
hundred years ago the principle was incorporated into the Legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts that the whole people must be educated to a 
certain degree, at the public expense, irrespective of any social dis- 
tinctions.”’ 

“In the six New England States the proportion of illiterate 
whites was only one to every 312, while Virginia and her five sisters 
counted one illiterate to every 12.” How stand the criminal lists ? 
Massachusetts and her five sisters, out of her native population of a 
little more than two and a half millions, had, on the Ist of June, 
1860, just 2,459 criminals in prison, while Virginia and her five 
comparatively unlettered companions, with a native white population 
of over three millions, had but 477 in prison ” *—the New England 
six had one to every 1,084; the other six, one to every 6,670. So, 
again, as to pauperism, there is one to every 178 against one to every 

oa 


345. Suicides were as one in every 15,235, as against one in every 


1) The School Qu stion, ECoy pp- v, 10. 
2) Ibid, p. 11. 
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56,584 ; deaths from criminal passions, one in 84,737, as against one 
in 128,729 ; and insanity, one in every 800, as against one in 1,682, 

All this needs explanation, which has never been given. It is 
easy to foresee many cavils, but the substance of the impeachment 
cannot be refuted. 

The conclusion is inevitable and peremptory. There is something 
wrong in the system of education. What that is we shall hereafter 
see. 

The same system of education, with the same results, has been 
founded in California, which now outstrips Massachusetts in its pro- 
portion of criminals. This the newspapers of San Francisco are begin. 
ning to see. The Boston correspondent of the Morning Call says 
that “a large number of Public School men have come to the con- 
clusion that the Public School system of that city is a failure.” ! 

The Alta California calls the Public School system ‘our anaconda,” 
and adds: “If we are to judge this system by its apparent fruits, 
we shall have to pronounce it not only a melancholy but a most 
disastrous failure, and that it will be idle to look for the cause of 
the general rowdyism, idleness, and viciousness of the rising 


genera- 
tion anywhere but in the training which it has been receiving.” 


On March 28, 1874, the Californian Legislature enacted : “ That 
every parent, guardian, or other person . . . having charge or con- 
trol of any child or children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years shall be required to send such child or children to a public 
school,’ unless such child or children are excused from such attend- 
ance by the Board of Education of the city.” “The parents must 
show (0 the satisfuction of the Board that the bodily or mental condi- 
tion of the child renders it unable to attend. The parents are thus 
stripped of the guardianship of their children, and are dependent on 
an irresponsible Board of School Trustees.” 

Since 1850 the State of New York has increased its expense for 
schooling by more than three hundred per cent., and the increase of 
crime is over five hundred per cent. 

In the last thirty years the school expenditure in Illinois has 
increased fourfold, and the ratio of crime in the white population 
has also quadrupled. 

In order to prevent crime, Massachusetts in 1647 gave the educa- 
tional control to the public, and after over two hundred years’ trial 
—to wit, in 1860—had a native white criminal to every 649 people. 
Virginia, down to 1860, had always left the educational control of 
children to their fathers and mothers, and the result was one criminal 
‘to every 6,566 inhabitants. 

Mr. Montgomery gives in full the Official Statistical Tables on 
(1) The School Question, &e., p. 18. 
(2) Idd. p. 19. 
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| which his statements are based, and says: “In the face of these 


startling statistics, is it not high time for those who claim that the 
present public school system tends to diminish crime to point out at 
least one State, or one fraction of a State, where the system has not 
produced exactly the opposite result ?” 

And once more, to guard himself against the imputation of saying 
that “education leads to crime,” he says again it is a ‘false system 
of education ’’' against which this charge is brought. 

This transfer of parental authority to the public has inevitably 
produced a subjection of parents to the school-teachers. By the 
law of Nature and of Revelation parents are charged with the duty, 
and have also the right, to nurture and train their own offspring ; 
to rear and educate them; to choose the teachers, companions, 
schools, and kind of education their children shall receive. This is 
violated and subverted at one blow in the public school system. 

By the 654th section of the Penal Code of California any parent is 
guilty of a misdemeanour “who upbraids a teacher of any public 
school in the hearing of a pupil.” A most just provision, if the 
upbraiding be petulant or needless. But what if it be for patent 
and evident immorality It may be imprudent, but certainly not 
penal. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his Biennial 
Report for 1864, quotes the judicial decisions of some of the Eastern 
States, and maintains that “ the child should be taught to consider his 
instructor in many respects superior to the parent in point of authority,” 
and that the vulgar impression that parents have a k gal right to dictate 
to teachers ‘is entirely erroneous, and, further, that parents hare no 
remedy as against the teacher.’ “If his conduct is approved by his 
employers (the Public Board) the parents have no remedy against 
him or them.” 

I must add that if the parents of the United States submit even 
to the enunciation of such pedantic enormities, they are the most 
submissive of free people. In England such intolerable language 
would light a flame in every home. 

Now it is precisely for this, among other reasons, that I desire to 
see the work of education decentralized, and thereby thrown off 
from the State and thrown upon the local responsibility of parents 
and of the people. It is essentially a popular and local duty. 
Surely the local rates ought to be charged with the rearing of chil- 
dren in innocence and a good moral life, before they are charged for 
police to arrest them, or for judges to punish them. The efficient 
education of children is the first and chief need of every locality, and 
it returns upon all its homes as one of the most precious local and 
public benefits. An education rate would soon diminish the rates 


(1) The School Question, &c., p. 102. 
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spent on police and punishment. Already the Industrial Schools 
have diminished the crimes of the young, and so far the cost of 
their punishment is saved. The bringing home of education to each 
locality would most powerfully awaken parental responsibility, and 
so far restore the domestic life of families. It would render impos. 
sible in England what we see in America. The false relation and 
inverted authority of parents and teachers among us could never 
arise. We should then see that the voluntary schools are in the 
fullest sense the schools of parents and of the people, and therefore 
in the truest sense the national education of England. 

As yet this subject has never been fairly and fully laid before th 
country. No general election has tested the public conscience in this 
matter. I have a strong confidence in two things: the one that the 
people will never give up their right to educate their own children 
according to their liberty of conscience; the other, that the law of “live 
and let live”’ is so deeply rooted in the people of this country that they 
will freely and fully respect the conscience of others while they claim 
to protect their own. It is the aggressive Liberalism and the interested 
ambition of board school partizans that refuse to throw open to all 
their just share in the education rate. Our chief social, and in the 
end, political danger, is the wreck of domestic life among our people. 
Hfouses unfit for human habitation and the deadly havoc of the 
drink trade have destroyed both parental authority and filial obe- 
dience, and therefore the life of home. The localising of school 
work, not by school boards with exclusive control of education rates, 
as now existing, but by a larger and equitable administration common 
to all statutory elementary schools, would be the most powerful in- 
fluence in restoring the sense of responsibility in parents and of 
obedience in children. 

For these and other reasons, I cannot believe that the people of Eng- 
land when fully informed would refuse the extension of the education 
rate. Already it is paid over an area covered, as we are told, by 
17,000,000 of the population. How has it been accepted by 17,000,000 
if the remaining 9,000,000 would rise against it’ Let nobody be 
beguiled into thinking that the 17,000,000 represent the sway of 
board schools. In that vast population the voluntary schools com- 
pared to the board schools are as two or three to one. In the remain- 
ing 9,000,000 no doubt the voluntary school population would rise 
against an education rate levied for the exclusive benefit of board 
schools, but let a new and common law be passed, on the just and equal 
principle that all who pay should share, and I have yet to see reason 
to believe that the people of this country would rise against it. They 
would indeed rise against the unequal and unjust monopoly of school 
boards. This injustice has already roused opposition, and the opposi- 
tion is quoted as a reason for perpetuating and even extending the 
injustice. 
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But it may be said that the Established Church in its Convocation 
and in the National Society has refused the education rate. Wait 
a year until two events have come: the one, that the report of the 
Roval Commission has been read and laid to heart; the other, that 
the County Councils are in activity and the work of decentralization 
is accomplished. I believe then there will come a turn in the tide 
like the rivers in the South. There will be no saying Peace, Peace, 
any longer. The future of the voluntary system will be at stake, and 
nothing but the protection of an equal and comprehensive law, com- 
mon to all, will insure its perpetuity. County Councils of education, 
uniting in one common administration all statutory elementary schools, 
may take up into their own hands the two systems that are now 
unhappily in conflict. We shall then at last have justice, and a 
national system of education worthy of the name. Then the inex- 
tinguishable religious divisions of our country may tind perfect liberty 
of action and a reconciliation in mutual respect. Although I am no 
prophet I will yet foretell that if the piecemeal and piebald system, 
which is no system, shall be suffered to drag on, no such happy result 
can ever be. Mutual mistrust and petty obstruction will be per- 
petuated to the hindrance of education and the wasting distraction 
of our peace, 

The Royal Commission openly declares that our present education 
system is imperfect, and demands further legislation. In its 11st 
Recommendation it says :—‘ That the time is come when, for the 
best interests of education, some more comprehensive system of 
administration should be found—tfirst, to remove, as far as possible, 
the grave and inequitable inequalities of the two systems of voluntary 
and board schools, as now existing; and secondly, to eliminate as 
far as possible for the future the friction and collision which have so 
often and so injuriously arisen between them.” 

It is a mere illusion to say that the Act of 1870 was a final settle- 
ment. There is not in that Act a single token of finality, and if 
there were it would only convict its authors of inexperience as legis- 
lators. There is no more finality in education than in Parliamentary 
reform. The necessity of decentralization, the growing powers ot 
local government, the development of the people demanding a 
development of instruction, the requirements of new industries, the 
increasing needs of technical knowledge and skill—all these and 
many more social growths and changes make further and larger 
legislation inevitable. The three most experienced men, by whose 
hands the Education Department has been hitherto administered, 
Lord Lingen, Sir Francis Sandford, and Mr. Cumin, the three chief 
experts in education, all alike see the need of further legislation, and 
in the main are fully agreed. These all agree in the policy of decen- 
tralization and localization, and of placing all statutory elementary 
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schools on the same level of legal equality as to aid from both grants 
and rates. Indeed, there are only, so far as I have found, two classes 
who oppose the admission of voluntary schools to a share in the 
rates: first, those who would be glad to share in rates if they were 
not afraid of the ratepayers; and secondly, those who, having the 
exclusive enjoyment of the rates, are resolved to keep them for 
themselves alone. Fear and self-interest are the two motives ; argu- 
ments they are not. 

It is not the friends of the voluntary system that are reopening 
the supposed settlement of 1870. The Birmingham League and all 
who are associated with the movement and outcry for universal 
board schools have long ago reopened the question. We are not 
afraid of meeting this new trial of reason, justice, and strength. 
We appeal to the intelligence and the conscience of Christian Eng- 
land, of the England which has built wp our world-wide Empire on 
the broad foundations of natural and political justice. This is our 
claim ; and we will abide by the sentence of no party or section, 
political or religious, but by the conscience and voice of our country. 
To this we appeal. The welfare of the people—of our toiling mil- 
lions, both now and hereafter—is at stake. Let them know, and let 
them speak for themselves. When the political questions which 
distract men’s minds shall have been laid, let an appeal to the 
country be made on this question, which is more vital than all 
politics. It is in the behalf of the homes of our land that we appeal 
now from the leagues, and parties and sections of theorists and 
politicians, in arrest of all premature and therefore prejudiced 
action, to the justice and the common-sense of the English people. 

Hexry Epwarp 
Cardinal Archbishop. 


: The Editor of this Review does not unde riake to V¢ furn any Man uscripts. 
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